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THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. No. 46. 
THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “A History of Gothic Art in England,” &e. 
With Four Plates in Colour, and Thirty-three other Illustrations, 5s, net; or in cloth, 7s. net. 
“Mr. Prior writes with a knowledge of his subject, and at the same time with an avoidance of undue 
technicalities, which should ensure for him many readers.”’—Daily Telegraph. i a 
“Qne of the fine ‘Portfolio Monographs.’......The reader can hardly fail to derive keen artistic 
pleasure from the series of illustrations.”—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes on Text and Illustrations, 
By ROGER FRY. 
With Thirty-two Full-page Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The clearness of type and general attractiveness of format make this a very desirable edition of the 
‘Discourses.’......1t is rendered of great value by the critical introduction which it contains...... 


The interest of the plates is further enhanced by Mr. Fry’s brief appreciations of the — artists.” 
=-—, enzum, 


“The reader has cause to rejoice that the editing has been entrusted to Mr, Roger Fry.”"—Standard. 


OXFORD. By Anprew Lana. New Edition. With Fifty Illustrations 
by J. H. Lorimer, R.S.A., J. Pennell, &c. Including a Frontispiece in Colour. Extra crown 8y), 6s. 
“A very attractive edition of Mr, Andrew Lang’s erudite and entertaining work.” —World, 


THE GOLDEN RECITER. Rccitations and Readings from Kipling, 
Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, Conan Doyle, A. W. Pinero, &c. With a Practical 
Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES. Over 700 pages, extra crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Also a Thin-Paper 
Pocket Edition, 6 by 4$ and only j inch thick, gilt edges, 5s. 

“One of the best books for reciters we have seen. It caters for every mood and every audience, and is 
quite absorbing too as a volume for general reading.” — Bookman. 
“Mr, Cairns James contributes some admirably practical remarks on the reciter’s art.” —Athenzum, 


MISS MARSHALL'S NEW STORY. 
HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. A Story of the Days of the Countess 


of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney’s Sister. By BEATRICE MARSHALL, Author of “The Siege of 
York,” &c, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ An effective and beautiful story,”’—Guardian. ‘A book one is loth to part with.”—Sheficld Telegraph. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CROWN OF PINE. A Tale of Corinth and the Isthmian 
Games. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of ‘Stories from Homer,” &. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations by George Morrow. Extra erown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth at the height of her glory.”—Graph’c. 
“Professor Church has arm enviable faculty of making a simple story the vehicle of much sound scholar- 


ship and historical knowledge.”—Manchester Guardian. 
A Story of Cavaliers 


THE LAST OF THE WHITE COATS. 
and Roundheads. By G.I, WHITHAM, With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Oscar Wilson. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘‘A story of great interest......Cannot fail to arouse the young reader’s sympathy in a very high 
degree.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“A spirited story.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘* Full of life and go.” —Graphic. 

THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA, By A. F. 
JOHNSTON, Author of “The Little Colonel’s House Party,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, extra 
crewn 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Written with crispness and lively humour......A most acceptable volume,”—Scotsman, 


THE ROMANCE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s, 


THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. By Epmunp Seztovs, 
Author of ‘‘The Romance of the Animal World.” 


“A work that well merits that alluring title.””—Daily Telegraph. - ; 
“‘ Most interesting descriptions of strange and curious inhabitants of the insect world......in free and 
charming exposition and narrative.” —Educational Times. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. By 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘'The Romance of Modern Exploration,” &c. 
“The charm of each book is that, being written in non-technical language, its contents can be readily 
understood by all."—Field. ‘‘ Bright and readable.”—Academy. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By 
CHARLES RB. GIRSON. 


“Very entertaining and instructive.”—Queen. , . 
“The author deserves hearty congratulations for the excellent manner in which he makes intelligible 
to the humblest mind the most complex subject.” —Duily News. 


Previously Published. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION. By 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 
“Just such a book as an intelligent lad would like to have for a Christmas prize.”—Athenzum. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By 


EDMUND SELOUS. 
“Full of interesting and sometimes thrilling stories from the wide field of natural history.”—Athenzum. 








THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. 
By P. G. Hamertron. With 50 Facsimiles in 
Photogravure and an Annotated Catalogue of 
all Rembrandt's Etchings by Campbell Dodgson, 
ef the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. Folio, £5 5s. net. 

* A sumptuous and scholarly volume,” 
—Burlington Magazine. 


PICTURES in the TATE GALLERY. 
By M. Gasquoing Hartiey. With 20 Collo- 
type Plates, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. Also an 
Edition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, 
with extra Plate, limited to 100 Copies, buck- 
ram, 25s. net. (Very few copies remain.) 

** Marked by wide range of sympathy and much 
critical acumen. The pictures illustrated are beau- 
tifully reproduced.”—Daily News, 


THE PEEL COLLECTION AND 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By 
Sir Watter ArmstronG. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and many other Illustrations, super- 
royal 8vo, 5s. net; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“Vastly interesting to read, charmingly illuse 
trated.”—Academy. 


LONDON ON THAMES IN BY- 
GONE DAYS. By G. H. Brircn, F.S.A. 
With 4 Plates printed in Colour and man: 
other Illustrations, sewed, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. ne 

** An exciting plunge into past centuries, glowing 
with colour and quick with movement.”—Bookman, 


’ 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By the Rev. Canon Benuam, D.D.,F.S.A. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 5 Reprodue- 
tions in Colour, and many other Illustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. net. 
“Areal contribution to history...... The illustra- 
tions are quite admirable.”’— West minster Gazette. 


MEDIAZVAL LONDON. By Canon 
Benuam and Coartes WEtcH, F.S.A., Librarian 
to the Corporation of London, With 4 Piates 
printed in Colour and many other Illustrations, 
sewed, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. net. 

“ A scholarly survey of medieval London. The 
illustsations adorn greatly the volume.”—Academy. 


VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life 
and Art. By Sir WaLter ArmstRone. With 
8 Photogravures and 60 other Illustrations, 
9s. net. 
‘*A really important contribution to critical 
study.” — Guardian. 


TITIAN: a Study of his Life and 
Work. By Ciaupe Puitiirs. With 8 Copper- 
plates and many other Illustrations, 9s. net. 

“Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and 
carefully indexed.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR 
WORK. By Louis C. Etson. With Phato- 
gravure Frontispiece of Johannes Brahms, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“ Lucid and genially written.” —Spectator. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF OPERA. 
By Artnur Exson. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Richard Wagner, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

“ An interesting and instructive book.” 
—Liverpool Courier, 
By W. H. HADOW, M.A. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: 
First Series. Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. 
With an Essay on Music and Musical €riticism, 
With 5 Portraits, Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“Written with striking thoughtfulness and 
breadth of view. A remarkable book.”—Athenzum. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: 
Second Series. Chopin, Dvordk, Brahms. 
With an Essay on Musical Form. With ¢ 
Portraits, Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“To be most heartily recommended to all who 
wish to attain the highest kind of enjoyment of 
the best music,.”—Times. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 88 Great Russell Street. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN ROADS IN 
BRITAIN. By THomas Coprinerox, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8. Second 
Edition, Revised. With several Maps, foap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

The TIMES says :—‘* Mr. Codrington's book has much to recommend it to 
the antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly upon a book literally 
packed with suggestions for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of 
grace and automobility, no small joy.” 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. 


By Principal Burs, 
cloth boards, 3s, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—THE 
NEW STATE OF MATTER, An Address by Prof. H. Pettat, of the 
Sorbonne, delivered April 3rd, 1905. Translated by Epmunp McCuure, 

A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness 
of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By Sir 
Wrre Baruiss, K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS, By the Rev. H, A. Reppatu, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY: its History, its 
Sacredness, and its Blessing. Four Lectures by the Right Rev. ALFRED 
Barney, D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By 
Monsignore Ducnesye. Translated by M. L. McCiure from the Third 
Edition of ‘Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 
rei g — considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 


Third Edition, Revised. With 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 


’ 
It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has 
appeared on this subject. 





CHEAP REISSUE OF 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF 


ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.B.A., and Professor ROGER SMITH, 
F.R.LB.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 
ARCHITECTURE : CLASSIC AND EARLY CHRISTIAN. 


By Professor T. Roger SmirH and Joun Starter, B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE. By Pro- 


fessor T. Roger Smitu and Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
SCULPTURE : EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, AND 
ROMAN. By Georcr Reprorp, F.B.C.S. 
SCULPTURE : GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE, AND MODERN. 


By Leaver Scorr. 


PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. 


Wixmort Buxton, M.A., and Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
PAINTING : ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. By H. J. WiLmor 
Buxton, M.A., and S. I. Kozw.er, 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
REDGRAVE, 
PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN. By Sir Epwarp J. 
Pourynter, P.R.A., and Percy RB. Heap, B.A. 


PAINTING : SPANISH AND FRENCH. 


By H. J. 


By G. R. 


By GERARD SMITH, 





FAVOURITE ENGLISH POETS AND CLASSICS. 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented ina form which will appeal 
to every Booklover, 


BROWNING’S (Mrs. E. B.) POEMS, including “AURORA 
LEIGH.” 


BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS, including “ DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES AND LYRICS,” “MEN AND WOMEN,” &. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
COWPER’S PCETICAL WORKS. 
DANTE. Cary’s Translation. 

HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 
KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, including “IN MEMORIAM,” “ MAUD,” 
“THE PRINCESS,” “IDYLLS OF THE KING,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s, 6d.; paste grain roan, each 8s, 4d. 


These are nicely printed and very cheap volumes. They are especiall: 
suitable for Prize and Gift Books. ” reagan! 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.0.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 





THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 


LIVING MATTER. By H. Cuartron Bastian, M. A 
M.D.(London), F.R.S., F.L.S, With 76 Illustrations. Medium gy,. 
12s. 6d. net. : 


The author, so far from regarding spontaneous generation 
as a myth, holds that from the earliest stages of the 
earth’s history up to the present time new beginnings of 
simplest forms of life have been constantly taking place, 
Dr. Bastian’s conclusions are the result of many years of 
research. 





$$$, 


THE MEMOIRS OF DR. THOMAS 
W. EVANS. Recollections of the Second French Empire, 
Edited by Epwarp A. Crane, M.D. With Photogravuro 
Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


The reminiscences of a great Court dentist. Dr. Evang 
enjoyed an intimate acquaintance of many years with 
Louis Napoleon, and he assisted in the flight of the 
Empress Eugénie from the Tuileries. His pages aro 
crowded with vignettes of persons whose names have 
become historical. 





SOMERSET HOUSE, PAST AND 


PRESENT. By Raymonp NezpHAm and ALEXANDER 
Wesster. With 57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


For two centuries Somerset House was the home of 
Queens and Princesses, and a centre of English social life, 
The authors give a continuous record of its history from 
its foundation in 1547 to the present day. 





JULIAN THE APOSTATE: a His- 


torical Study. By Garrano Neari. With an Introduction by 
Professor PasquaLu VinuARr. Illustrated, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


After an exhaustive account of Julian’s life and sur- 
roundings, Signor Negri deals with the religious and 
philosophic controversies of his period, with Neo-Platonism, 
and with Julian’s attitude towards Christianity. 





A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. The 
Expectations of an Optimist. By T. Baron Russznu. Largo 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Contents include predictions in regard to Housing, 


Travel and Population, The Newspaper of the Future, 
Education a Hundred Years Hence, Utilising the Sea, &e. 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


December. 


The List of Contributors includes H. G. Wells (This Misery 
of Boots), F. W. Hirst (An Ideal Budget), H. W. Nevinson 
(Sly’s Awakening), C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. (The Regenera- 
tion of the House of Commons), and Robert Donovan 
(Irish Land Purchase). 





“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 


GREECE FROM THE COMING 
OF THE HELLENES TO A.D. 14. By E. 8S. Suvuck- 
BuRGH, Litt.D. With 2 Maps and about 70 Illustrations, 5s. 





BRITISH EAST AFRICA: PAST; 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Lorp Hinpup, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN QUESTION 


By W. B. Srevent, Author of “ Through Famine-Stricken 
Russia,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

“My explanation for seeking to add to the numerous works 
on Mary Stuart may be stated in a sentence.” Thus opens 
the preface to Mr. T. F. Henderson’s Mary Queen of Scots. 
“My explanation for seeking to add” may possibly be a 
grammatical, but it certainly is an uncouth, phrase. The 
explanation for “seeking to add” to the numerous books on 
Mary Stuart, when it comes to be stated, is that other recent 
works, “so far from forestalling, rather suggest the desirability 
of a biography dealing in a somewhat detailed and critical 
fashion with the main episodes of Mary’s career.” Her 
English captivity occupied about seventeen out of her nearly 
twenty-nine years of womanhood—1558-1587—and is treated 
in a hundred and thirteen out of six hundred and fifteen pages, 
Mary’s years of prison have never, perhaps, been fully and 
critically treated in any of her recent biographies; for Mr. 
Leader’s work dealt only with the captivity. Mr. Henderson 
has not reserved a proportionate amount of space for the 
English years, and has here added no inédit matter from 
manuscript sources. His book, therefore, “far from fore- 
stalling, rather suggests the desirability” of a complete and 
critical biography,—no light labour. 

As to criticism of other historians, Mr. Henderson gives 
it exceeding abundantly, and often with great acuteness. 
But he has so much criticism at his disposal that he 
bestows it freely on “episodes” which are by no means 
“main episodes” of Mary’s career. As a baby and as a very 
young child she was not “art and part” in the diplomatic 
and religious chaos of 1543-1548. Great economy of space 
might have been made by a very rapid treatment of this 
period, during which the Queen had “the mawlys or 
messelys,” acquired the Scots language and accent, and made 
friends with her four Maries, children of her own age. 

As people are curious about Mary’s appearance, Mr. 
Henderson might have quoted the full and rather critical 
description of the child by her maternal grandmother. In 
essentials it serves for her looks till, about 1582, she became 
fat and “flat-faced with a double chin,” as Wingfield describes 
her on her dying day. ‘She could hardly be termed pretty,” 
writes Mr. Henderson, “and her portraits do not indicate a 
beauty or comeliness sufficient to justify the contemporary 
eulogies.” It is too clear from his illustrations that Mr. 
Henderson has not lavished his critical powers on Mary’s 
iconography. Though her features and complexion were 
good, Mary’s beauty lay in her charm; and of charm the Court 
painters of the school of Clouet, dié Janet, and Jehan de 
Court, could scarcely ever convey even a hint. Mary, like 
all her fair contemporaries, is traduced by artists, who 
painted in a wooden manuer, in the absence of the sitter, 
from hasty crayon sketches. Could Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
or Romney have painted her, we should understand the 
history of the Queen. As matters stand, the wax medallion 
of the Breslan Museum suggests her youthful and queenly 
grace; the miniature in white in a Dutch museum renders 
her charm; and the portraits in the collections of the Earl of 
Leven and Melville and the Earl of Morton give, the former 
the magic of her smile, the latter the stately and scornful 
melancholy of EHlizabeth’s captive. Unluckily all these 
portraits, like Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s beautiful recent 
acquisition, are very little known to any but specialists. Mr. 
Henderson makes amends for the remark that Mary “could 
hardly be termed pretty” (p. 71) by celebrating “the bright 
freshness of her early womanhood, tall, stately, and sur- 
passingly fair,” on her bridal day. We prefer his second 
verdict as the more critical. 

As a specimen of the disproportionate dispensation of Mr. 

Henderson’s criticisms this one must serve. Nothing in 
Mary’s early married life as Queen of France can have been 





* Mary Queen of Scots: a Biography. By T.F. Henderson, 2yols, London: 
Hutchinson and Co, [24s. net.] sets 








so much of a “main episode” and so exciting as the 
Tumult of Amboise, with the subsequent -hangings and 
_ noyades wh'ch she is said to have witnessed. Mr. Henderson 
does not mention the Tumult of Amboise. But he devotes 
more than a page (pp. 87-89) to the circumstance that 
“Dr. Fleming homologates a remarkable misreading” of 
three lines in a letter of Mary’s uncle th» Cardinal, written 
when she was ten years old, and saying something about 
sa bouche. Dr. Hay Fleming appears to have misunderstood 
the lines, but the affair is hardly so important as the Tumult 
of Amboise } 

Mr. Henderson’s general view of Mary is the only sensible 
one. She was neither saint and martyr, nor a very “bad 
woman,” as in Mr. Froude’s theory. She “had excellent 
gifts and graces ...... characteristics that were generous 
and noble,” while “her imperfections and mistakes become 
dwarfed into insignificance as the determining causes of 
her failure, by reason of the ascendant in her life of 
what may be termed fate.” Mary had the noble qualities 
of generosity; never was there, even when she was 
in poverty and prison, a more cheerful giver (evidence 
might be produced from her letters, inventories, and house 
hold lists). She had the active courage of a brave man 
rather than the passive endurance of a brave woman. She 
was as loyal as steel to kinsman, friend, and servant, save 
in the appalling moral catastrophe of 1567. In gratitude, so 
rare among Princes, no mortal was ever more eager and more 
steadfast. She pitied the poor, and, it is said, the galley- 
slaves. In Scotland (1561-1565) she bore with almost in- 
credible patience the daily insults to herself through her 
religion: she suffered, she fainted, she was often in great bodily 
pain, but she kept her temper to a miracle. On the other 
hand, she was excessively self-centred and personal. She could 
pardon; but in her heart she could not forgive injuries that 
went beyond a certain point. If ever she repented of the 
crowning sin, and it appears that she did, it was in the 
presence of death. She openly rejoiced in the murder of her 
brother, and added that she wished her friends would serve 
another enemy and traitor in the same sort. Probably she 
referred to Sir James Balfour. She naturally loathed to 
dissemble, but she was driven to use the weapon of the weak 
almost as freely as the strong (namely, Elizabeth) employed 
it. As regards her promises to restore the Church, it may be 
argued that she was deceiving the Pope, for the sake of 
subsidies, rather than deceiving her Protestants ; but certainly 
she was running a double course. ‘Till her faith, during her 
captivity, became her only worldly hope, she was anything 
but a trustworthy daughter of the Church. Knox, Elizabeth, 
and, as Mr. Henderson shows, her uncle the Cardinal, broke 
down her long caution and self-control, while Darnley mad- 
dened her, and she was besotted with her only passionate 
love, the love of Bothwell. The rest was expiation. 

Except, perhaps, on the point of religion, where the present 
writer states his own view, this is mainly the reading of Mary’s 
character which Mr. Henderson presents. He does not, 
indeed, hold the untenable theory of Froude that Mary began 
‘‘with a purpose resolutely formed to trample down the 
Reformation.” He thinks her “a strongly biassed Catholic.” 
We rather regard her as naturally of the party of les politiques. 
Mr. Henderson himself says that “devotion to the Catholic 
religion was not...... either the supreme influence in her 
life, or its advancement the main aim of her politics.” His 
position, therefore, does not differ much from that of the 
present writer. Mary’s conduct in regard to the bearer of the 
delayed Papal subsidy, in the autumn of 1566, proves that, on 
the whole, it was the Pope whom she was deluding. We do 
not observe that Mr. Henderson makes this point. 

Mary desired nothing more than to marry Don Carlos, and, 
had she succeeded, with Don Carlos in Scotland, and Spain 
to back the pair, the Reformation would have been in great 
peril. Why, then, was the Protestant and patriotic 
Lethington so anxious to bring on the Spanish marriage? 
Mr. Henderson makes the very ingenious suggestion that 
Maitland expected Mary, as wife of Don Carlos, to live in 
Spain, while Moray governed Scotland as Regent. “There 
were probably to Moray attractions in this scheme, from a 
worldly as well as a Protestant point of view,” while to 
escape from Knox may have made Spain seem Paradise to 
Mary. It was a fascinating plan, and might naturally end 
in the union of Protestant England and Scotland, under some 
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Prince, possibly of Mary’s line, for France would have 
backed the united island. Maitland was more anxious for 
the union of England and Scotland than for the succession 
of the Stuart line to the English Throne, which was merely 
the most obvious means to his great end. 

Mr. Henderson’s account of Mary in Scotland (1561-1568) 
is throughout excellent. The affairs of Chastelard, of 
Riccio, of the murder of Riccio, of Mary’s passion 
for Bothwell, are all treated carefully, judiciously, and 
with energy. On the inexplicable details of Darnley’s 
murder the present writer takes a view of the evidence, 
though he takes it doubtfully, which differs from that 
of Mr. Henderson, believing that Morton had representa- 
tives present. Mr. Henderson’s addition to historical 
materials from unpublished MSS. takes the form of two 
of the Lennox Papers in the Cambridge University Library, 
and two letters of Lennox from the British Museum and 
the Record Office. These are concerned with a long con- 
troversial appendix on the authenticity of the Casket letters, 
It is not possible here to venture on a subject so full of 
complicated detail. Suffice it to say that Mr. Henderson 
is quite sure he is right, while the curious may read for 
themselves the work of his adversary, who does not pretend 
to be sure at all. We have mentioned points susceptible of 
improvement in the book, but it will be very welcome to the 
relatively large public which studies the history of the 
unhappy Queen. 





SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S FINAL 
RECOLLECTIONS.* 


CHATEAUBRIAND, when at the head of the French Foreign 
Office, assured a friend that the appointment of nominees to 
certain high diplomatic posts which had just become vacant 
would be a trifling matter. For, said the author of René and 
the Génie du Christianisme, “je connais trente imbéciles qui 
feraient d’excellents Ambassadeurs.” Tried in an examination 
conducted on the lines thus indicated by the great Frenchman, 
the author of these “ Final Recollections” would have failed 
to qualify for an Ambassadorial post. His physical fitness 
for palatial functions, citizenship of the world, and exceptional 
command of foreign languages might have been pardoned 

not so his knowledge of the international problems of the 
day, his acquaintance with Shakespeare, Heine, and Gibbon, 
and his love of Nature, art, and the piano. Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s opportunities of “ observation with extended 
view” as a diplomatic subaltern enabled him to “survey 
mankind from China to Peru,” or, to be more exact, to Chile, 
and when Minister at Stockholm in the beginning of 1885, he 
was transferred in the same capacity to Athens. During the 
drive up from the Piraeus to the “ City of the Violet Crown” 
he expatiated to his wife on the charms of the mansion of the 
Legation, with its staircase of Pentelicus marble, and the 
terrace commanding a view of the Acropolis. These dreams 
of a luxurious picturesqueness were soon rudely shattered. 
Sir Horace’s predecessors had let the official residence tumble 
into such a state that the new arrivals had to take refuge 
in the Hermes Street, a locality in all respects as unmercurial 
as possible, except in the name. The necessary corre- 
spondence with the Foreign Office regarding this dilemma 
took time, the local masons were slow, and nearly a year 
passed before the representatives of the British Crown could 
quit the hostelry in which the summer temperature mounted 
heights unknown in the English habitats of Calcutta and 
Madras. Happily for the Minister, the unbroken activities 
imposed upon him by the perilous developments of the 
Balkan problems of the year 1885 helped to divert his 
attention from thermometer readings of even F.100. 
The rising of Philippopolis, followed by the voluntary 
submission of the Turkish semi-dependency of Eastern 
Roumelia to the Bulgarian State invented by Lord Salisbury 
and Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin, had aroused the 
greed of the Hellenes for new territorial aggrandisements. 
That miniature, though respectable, nineteenth-century Cleon, 
M. Delyannis, hounded on by the cries of “Polemos! 
Polemos!” from the mob of the capital, and by patriotic 
wirepullers of the Boulé, called up the reserves of half- 
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trained peasants and labourers, and mobilised a ray 
half-clothed Army, which forthwith scrambled, “shivering 
and sickening,” up to a strategical position on the frontier 
of Thessaly, where, as their French organiser said, the 
were “des hommes avec des fusils, et voild tout,” In th, 
Concert of Europe organised in defence of the interests 
of peace, Sir Horace, though personally favourable to a 
limited tolerance of the Greek claims, played a vigorous part. 
Having exhausted his stock of conciliatory argumentation 
he finally used plain language to the immovable Greek, 
saying : “En vous opposant & la volonté, si nettement 
exprimée, de |’Hurope entiére, vous cherchez l'impossible, 
C'est de la folie que de vouloir persister dans la malheurense 
voie que vous avez suivie jusqu’ici. Oroyez moi: quittez 
la place et allez-vous-en plutdt.” Taking this advice in 
good part, M. Delyannis only replied with an interjectory 
“Mais mon ami!” and when Sir Horace left, went with him 
to the front door and saw him into his carriage. Soon the 
gutter Press contained a mendacious “inspired” account of 
the interview, alleging that Sir Horace had grossly insulted 
the Greek Premier and slammed the door in his face, 
saying, as M. de Blowitz afterwards facetiously put it; 
“ Allez vous ong sur le continong.”’ Thereupon the Under 
Foreign Secretary undertook to publish in the official Journal 
a categorical contradiction of the said calumnies as approved 
by Sir Horace and his German colleague, an arrangement 
quashed by M. Delyannis, who nevertheless disavowed his 
subordinate. Our diplomatist’s narrative of the dealings of 
the Powers with the Greek question, which led to the 
arrival of an international fleet and the eventful occu- 
pation of the Piraeus, is a model of exhaustive, vigorous 
historical composition. Of equal excellence is the description 
of a Maltese episode occasioned by Sir Horace’s temporary 
retirement from Athens, under orders from home, in con- 
sequence of the final blockade of the Greek coast, his account 
of the relics of the Knights of St. John and other insular 
splendours being full of clear and brilliant details. 

Soon came the “adieu ye joys of La Valette, adieu Scirocco, 
sun, and sweat,’—the Minister was ordered to return to his 
post. Ifthe Athens of that day had no Pericles, or even a 
Capodistrias, neither was there a local Aspasia, or even any 
aristocratic lady worthy of commemoration in lines like the 
Byronic “zoe mou sas agapo.” Instead of sampling Sir 
Horace Rumbold’s lifelike portraits of the few native and 
foreign personages meriting description, we will quote, asa 
specimen of his artistic power, his sketch of the view from 
Byron’s “fortress formed for freedom’s hands,” now called 
the Acro Corinth :— 

“ We had a longish journey by rail there and back, and upwards 
of an hour’s steep climb—the ladies, of course, mounted on mules 
—to the summit of the rocky eminence and the triple line of 
mediaeval fortifications which, from the Latin Crusaders who 
erected them, passed successively into Venetian and Turkish hands. 
The toil of the ascent in the mid-day heat was more than repaid, 
for the view obtained from the top is quite surprising, not alone 
for its beauty and extent, but forits entirely exceptional character. 
Greece in fact—or as much of it as enables one clearly to take in 
the entire configuration of the country, which looms so largo in 
the world’s history, and yetis territorially so small—lies stretched 
out before one exactly as if looks on the map. From this fortress 
eyrie—rising abruptly to a height of close upon two thousand 
feet above the level of the isthmus, midway between the 
Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, and with an incomparable outlook 
over both—the horizon stretches far away to the majestic 
background of Parnassus and Helicon, whose masses tower 
above the plains of Phocis, Beotia, and Attica in Continental 
Greece; while in the opposite, Peloponnesian, quarter it is 
bounded by the barren range that conceals Argos, and behind 
which, much further to the south, the mind’s eye takes in 
Laconia with the rugged Spartan country. In the brilliantly 
transparent atmosphere and the wondrous light that lend a 
special enchantment to Greek scenery, even when most bare and 
arid, the map-like prospect is so clear that it looks almost 
possible to place one’s finger, as on the map itself, on half-a-dozen 
world-renowned spots—Delphi, and Leuctra, and Plataea, and 
Mantinea—let alone Salamis and Marathon—the latter, however, 
being screened from view by the ridges of Pentelicus. Every one 
of these sites is included in the marvellous prospect, and tho 
whole story of ancient Greece is spread out, as it were, at 
one’s feet.” 

We reluctantly skip a picture of the outburst of the Attic 
spring on “the slowly-trickling Ilissus” and the olive 
groves of Colonos, with its accompaniments of blazing colour 
and cooing doves. Neither can we follow the Rumbolds in 
a journey to Hyderabad, undertaken to enable Sir Horace 
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his father’s residence in the capital of the Deccan, where our 
diplomatist, who was born in Calcutta, passed his early 
childhood. : : : : 

After a happy eight years’ Dutch intermezzo, our diplomatist 
was given, under the rule palmam qui meruit ferat, the post 
of Ambassador at the Austrian Court. The beloved lustige 
Wien of his youth had suffered a sea-change. The green glacis 
down which Sobieski drove the defeated besieging army of 
Kara Mustafa was blocked by ranges of grand new buildings» 
the modern architect had desecrated the Graben and the old 
palace of the Hapsburgs, and the inner city was encircled by a 
ring of imposing edifices. But, as some of us well know, the 
local saying, ’s gibt nur a Kaiserstadt, is always true,—the 
historic coffee, rolls, beer, and Tokay are incorruptible, while 
the sylvan beauties of the Prater which captivated Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles never fade. If the courtly damsels with 
whom Sir Horace had his Téinze fixe had grown to be elderly 
matrons, or had vanished from the scene, the sixteen-quartered 
nobility had preserved intact the peculiar fascinations of manner 
and temperament which have always distinguished them from 
their patrician likes elsewhere. Then, to judge from the 
details of town and country hospitality given in this volume, 
the Viennese aristocracy and the Magyars of Budapest received 
the new Ambassador and his wife on a footing of intimacy 
hardly ever offered to foreign diplomatists. 

Sir Horace’s epitome of the tangle of internal racial 
troubles that menace the continued existence of the polyglot 
Dual Empire gives a lucid statement of the Pro-Boer 
movement in the Vienna Press and upper middle class. 
Despite the tricks of Dr. Leyds and other malignant 
influences, English anti-patriotic declamations included, 
“the sympathies of the Imperial Government were never 
once led astray.”” The venerable Emperor Francis Joseph 
told our representative in a loud voice at the cercle before a 
ball at the Hofburg that he was “entirely on the side of 
England in the war.” Sir Horace writes :-— 

“So clearly and emphatically did he utter these words that the 
other Ambassadors standing near me, and their staffs behind 
them, could not have failed to hear them. In fact, when he had 
passed on, after speaking to my French and Spanish colleagues, 
M. de Reverseaux at once turned to me and said: ‘ Permettez 
moi de vous féliciter sur la chaleur que VEmpéreur a mise & vous 
GHB CHG, <6. «0.5 As a matter of fact, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph never made any concealment whatever of his sentiments 
in our favour. On receiving about this time his Minister to the 
Court of Dresden, and hearing from him that the sympathies of 
the late King Albert of Saxony—the Emperor’s life-long friend— 
were also on our side, H.M. said that he rejoiced to hear it, 
adding, ‘Ich fiirchte wir sind beinahe die einzigen !’ ” 


To this last detail we may add that in discussing the famous 
Berlin wire to Pretoria after the failure of the Jameson 
Raid the admirable Saxon Monarch concluded his remarks 
with the declaration : “Je n’aurais pas envoyé ce télégramme- 
la.” In our diplomatist’s lucid synopsis of Danubian topics 
we meet the Viennese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Golu- 
chowski, appropriately called, says Sir Horace, “a sanguine 
Sarmatian with the most perfect Parisian gloss.” No one 
who has met the great contemporary Kossuth (or, let us 
hope, only the Déak) of to-day will criticise this portrait of 
that son of Anak, the tall Count Albert Apponyi:— 

“To a strikingly handsome physique and bearing, this aristo- 
cratic leader—I had almost written tribune—of the people unites 
the rarest command of language and of languages. By common 
consent the most eloquent speaker in the Hungarian Parliament, 
he would be able to address with equal fluency and effect a 
French, an English, or a German audience. [But] .... . surely 
the most recent events in Hungary show only too clearly that 
the party to which Count Apponyi now lends the prestige of his 
name and the magic of his eloquence is—one would fail to 
believe unconsciously—impelling the Magyar State to the verge 
of a slope—the pente savonneuse of French parlance—down which 
it can only glide to destruction, carrying with it the great Central 
European Empire.” 

The merits of this book, if viewed not only as the story of 
a long diplomatic life, but as literature, are visible in every 
chapter. To judge from Sir Horace Rumbold’s work, 
despatch-writing is no obstacle to the formation of a vigorous, 
picturesque, well-phrased style, free from neologisms, pointed 
here and there by suggestive vitriolic touches, and last, not 
least, entirely free, in the passages relating to English 
palatial and society life, from the Byzantinism which so 
often defaces our modern records of fashionable personality 

and incident, 





THE GREAT ABBESS OF PORT-ROYAL.* 
Many hooks have been written about Port-Royal, and 
several biographies of Angélique, its most distinguished 
Abbess. But the subject is always fresh and interesting, 
and though the present book is very thick and closely printed 
and almost too full of detail and dissertation to be a literary 
success, we have read it from beginning to end with real 
pleasure. It is, in fact, an unusual kind of book. It bears 
every sign of being written by an amateur, but this remark is 
not meant as a reproach. The author is hampered by no 
thought of pleasing the public or the critics, by no considera- 
tion of length, and not much of proportion. She—we are 
pretty sure of the pronoun—writes to please herself and a 
few chosen readers, who will be so much interested in her 
whole subject that they will find no fault with its present- 
ment. 

In the annals of the religious life, or indeed in the history 
of Christianity, there are few more remarkable names to be 
found than that of Jacqueline Arnauld, known as La Mére 
Angélique. She stands with St. Francois de Sales and 
Madame de Chantal among those reformers who woke up 
Christendom in the early seventeenth century, after the 
religious wars had driven out all spirituality and made 
religion a matter of politics and worldly advantage, as much 
on one side as the other. 

The circumstances in which Jacqueline Arnauld, as @ 
child of eight years old, became coadjutrice of Port-Royal 
reflect little credit on the strong-willed, characteristic family 
of Arnauld. Her father, Antoine Arnauld, was the son of a 
sturdy old Huguenot soldier, and the grandson of an 
tntendant des finances. Antoine himself was an advocate 
famous for his eloquence, and a strict Churchman, probably 
converted at the same time as his Royal patron, Henry IV. 
He married a daughter of M. Marion, lawyer and courtier; 
and “ A. K. H.” is anxious to be convinced that this old man, 
rather than his more respectable son-in-law, was responsible 
for the fraud by which two of Antoine’s daughters were 
provided for in the Church. There were plenty of such 
scandals every day, no doubt, and the life then led in convents 
and abbeys was not likely to entitle these institutions to much 
respect. But there were limits, and it is really startling to 
read that these worthy members of the higher bourgeoisie, the 
noblesse de robe, represented the child Jacqueline as seventeen 
years old instead of eight, because it was well known that at 
her real age the Pope would never have sanctioned the 
appointment. By some arrangement of the same kind, 
M. Marion and M. Arnauld established Jacqueline’s sister 
Jeanne, afterwards La Mére Agnés, five years old, as Abbess of 
St.-Cyr. Thus the two girls were provided for, though not in 
posts of the highest importance, such as were accepted by 
ladies of noble or partly Royal blood. 

La Mére Angélique spent two years of her childhood in 
being trained for her future office at Maubuisson, one of the 
most scandalous abbeys in France, ruled by Madame d’Estrées, 
sister of the famous Gabrielle. From this bad atmosphere 
she was recalled by the death of the old Abbess of Port- 
Royal, and at eleven years old she became the actual ruler of 
a community whose life, though easy and frivolous, seems to 
have been free from serious moral evil. As a child she was 
happy enough, enjoying her own importance and the spoiling 
of her nuns, but as she grew up the restless energy of her 
character began to develop. She was an independent girl, 
fond of the world, with none of the peaceful gentleness and 
resignation which some people, mistakenly, regard as the 
special characteristics of a nun. At seventeen it was a 
question whether Angélique would fly from her convent, 
break her vows, perhaps even escape to the Huguenot aunts, 
true to their father’s religion, who lived at La Rochelle. But 
then a certain young Capuchin, Pére Basile, came wandering 
by and offered to preach in the convent chapel. It was a 
distraction for the Abbess and her nuns. They listened to 
the sermon. Pére Basile, not a man of any special worth, 
went on his way, but his words woke an echo in the young 
Abbess’s heart that was never again silent. As if by a 
miracle, she learned the meaning of the Christian religion 
and of the life to which she had vowed herself. It was a 
great instance of that sudden grace of God on which the 
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Jansenists, following St. Augustine, dwelt too specially and 
entirely to earn the approval of the Church at large. 
Angélique, still so young, became the stern reformer of 
her convent. Henceforth the world was her enemy. No 
e<ompromise was possible. She had not the happy mysticism 
of St. Teresa; the religion of Port-Royal rivalled that 
of the Carmelites in austerity, but had never its inward 
light-heartedness. And to our thinking this was one of the 
chief causes why Port-Royal and Jansenism failed to gain a 
hold on the Church in France. The atmosphere was too 
strong and strained, too gloomy, too severe, to be endured by 
amore than a few chosen souls. The Jesuits were wiser in 
their generation, when they made repentance easy for that 
world of thoughtless sinners. “A. K. H.” writes of the Mére 
Angélique and all her doings with sympathy and deep 
admiration, but yet speaks of “the terrible creed of Port- 
Royal.” Considering all this, and reading the whole tragic 
story, one does not wonder at its end. 

It is a strange history, the development of Angélique’s 
«character, her thankless work in reforming Maubuisson, her 
establishment in Paris, where she gained such a great 
influence over women of the world like Madame de Sablé, 
Madame de Longueville, and Princess Marie de Gonzague, 
afterwards Queen of Poland, with whom she carried on a 
correspondence even now fascinating to read, full of wisdom 
and nobility of soul. She was one of those “violent” who 
take the kingdom “ by force,” and this very character, eager 
and rash, led her into great pitfalls and sorrows. She trusted 
too implicitly in such Churchmen as Zamet, Bishop of 
Langres, and injured herself and her influence by allowing 
‘him to place her at the head of his new Order of the Holy 
Sacrament, which was to reform Paris by beautiful singing 
white robes, and scarlet crosses. The direction of the 
celebrated St.-Cyran was in one way a support to her and 
to Port-Royal; in another way, perhaps, it led on to 
their ruin. He pushed them on to greater austerities, 
and made a deeper gulf between them and the world 
outside, neither to its advantage nor theirs. The story 
of the “relentless strength” and inexorableness shown 
by him in his dealings with Angélique’s own sister, 
Marie-Claire, leaves on the mind an impression of painful 
overstrain. Perhaps, to appreciate a man of St.-Cyran’s kind 
rightly, it needs a clearer realisation of the whole circum- 
stances of the time than is easily to be attained by modern 
minds. 

The very words “Port-Royal” bring other striking figures 
+o our minds: the Arnaulds, one and all, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, so many of whom either followed Angélique 
and Agnés into “ religion,” or defended the Order and wrote 
for it in the world outside, or gained peace in cultivating fruit 
‘trees as hermits at Port-Royaldes Champs. And as the early 
part of the history is shadowed by Richelieu, so does the sun 
of a wider, more modern world rise with Blaise Pascal and 
his sister Jacqueline, she indeed, in her beautiful life and 
arly death, quite as remarkable a woman as the Abbess 
Angélique herself. 

Many of the Abbess’s early troubles were caused by the 
dinterference of the monks of the Order of St. Bernard, who had 
little sympathy with her plans for reform. “A.K.H.” says: “ It 
should be remembered that the founder of an Order followed 
by nuns as well as monks, invariably put the former under 
the spiritual charge of the latter.” The word “invariably ” 
is too strong. We would remind the author that at Fonte- 
vrault, for instance, the Abbess, by the founder's will, ruled 
monks and nuns alike. 

The book ends with Angélique’s saintly death, and does not 
go on to the terrible trials and persecutions that followed for 
her heroic community, the final ruin of which, in its vindictive 
cruelty, isa dark stain on the last years of Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon. 





SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.* 
WE agree with Dr. Reich that there is a practical need which 
this book is designed to meet. The need consists in the fact 
that students of history, if they are to be students in any 
serious sense of the word, must have recourse to the sources 
of history. Dr. Reich puts the point soundly, and without 
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attaching undue importance to the famous documents of 
mediaeval and modern times. He says :— 

“In teaching History, has long i 

younger, let pa the 7 owen. Snghh te be een te 
with some of the original documents in which the causes, motives 
or results of great historical movements have been crystallised 
at least partially. We say partially ; for it would be a grave 
error to consider any one historic document as having been 
penned with perfect sincerity. In but too many documents the 
more important causes and motives have found no explicit 
expression. Yet, with all the shortcomings of historic documents 
there still remains in many of them something of that ‘atmo. 
sphere’ which was perhaps the real moving force of the events or 
institutions recorded in the documents. The teacher, by repeated 
study of the document itself, and by the auxiliary reading of 
reference books such as are here indicated for every one document 
may, and as we venture to submit ought, to acquire that sense 
of historic ‘atmosphere’ without which his teaching will remain 
dry and inefficient.” 
This is good sense and sound advice. The value of the 
collection is vastly increased by the lists of reference-books 
dealing with each select document set out below the lucid 
introductory note that introduces in each case the sacred text. 
The text, in order to secure as fully as possible the historic 
“atmosphere,” is reproduced in its mother-tongue. “For 
this reason, the documents have been left in their original 
languages; that is, in Latin, Greek, English, French, German 
and Dutch; the documents in German and Dutch being 
made more accessible by English translations.” Dr. Reich 
adds, with perhaps unconscious irony: “It could not reason- 
ably be supposed that a purchaser of a book like the present 
was unacquainted with the two classical languages.” We 
only wish that such a reasonable supposition could be made. 
On the whole, we are sorry that no subsidiary translation 
of the mediaeval Latin documents has been given, and for 
the very reason which Dr. Reich offers for not supplying 
translations. We admit that attempts to translate such 
documents “are bristling with almost insuperable difficulties.” 
But if that is the case with specialists, the ordinary student 
with a fair working knowledge of classical Latin certainly 
requires the heip and suggestions of an editor. Moreover, it 
is unreasonable to translate the German and to leave the 
Greek text untranslated. We hope that these points will 
be considered when a second edition of this work is 
called for. 

Valuable as this book will undoubtedly prove to be, we 
dislike the way in which in the introduction Dr. Reich 
advertises his forthcoming General History, and blares forth 
the worth of the work under review. It might surely have 
been left to a reviewer to say that “any teacher of history 
will at once recognise that the choice of the documents, tlic 
introductions, the bibliographies, and the elaborate index, all 
concur to give into the hands of students a work of reference 
such as has not yet been attempted either here or on tho 
Continent.” This is not a modest age, and we can only 
regret to see a scholar forgetting, with every one else, that 
good wine requires no bush. 

The work is divided into nineteen parts. [First wo 
have the most important international treaties, from the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648) to the Second Peace of Paris 
(1815). The Treaty of Berlin (1878) should have been added, 
We have next the ecclesiastical and Church documents that 
Dr. Reich regards as the most important between the Edict 
of Milan (313 A.D.) and the Bull (Pastor Aeternus) declaring 
the infallibility of the Pope (1870). These documents might 
well have included Wycliffe’s Conclusions and the funda- 
mental documents of the Scotch and other Reformed Churches. 
Part III. gives us the General Institutions of the Middle 
Ages from the Capitulary of Quierzy (877) to the Charter 
of the University of Orleans (1312). This section should 
have included the earliest Charter of the City of London 
(1070; see liber custumorum). Succeeding sections give 
select documents relating to the Byzantine Empire, tho 
Holy Roman Empire (to the Golden Bull, 1356), the 
Italian City-States, France from the Edict of Nantes 
(1598) to the Proclamation of the Third Republic (1870), 
France and England (Treaties of Brétigny, 1360, Troyes, 
1420, Amiens, 1802), England from Domesday Book (1086) 
to the Act of Settlement (1700), Germany (1740 to 1871), 
Holland (the Union of Utrecht, 1579), Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, Turkey, Sweden and Russia 





America (from the ‘Mayflower’ compact, 1620, to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, 1865). An “Appendix to Church History 
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gives us Calvin’s Hierarchy and doctrine of Predestination, 

Dr. Reich would have done well to have supplied some 
reference to the decision last year of the House of Lords 
yelating to the Scottish Churches and the Healing Act of 
1905. We need not praise the elaborate index of some 
seventy-one pages—a tenth of the whole book—as Dr. Reich 
has here also forestalled our well-meaning intention. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Reich’s selection of documents 
is open to criticism. No two historians would be content 
with the same identical set of documents; and though perhaps 
no historian would be prepared seriously to cavil at the 
insertion of any one of the hundred and thirty-eight docu- 
ments or groups of documents which are here set out, many 
will feel that the omissions are serious. We have already 
indicated some of these. Under the Byzantine Empire there 
were few laws that have had so great an influence on the 
development of European society as the laws of marriage set 
forth in the Ecloga and the Basilica. Novella 89 of the 
Emperor Leo VI. abolishing morganatic marriages should at 
least have been given. Moreover, a good deal of our current 
English law as to the transmission of personalty on death 
springs from Byzantine legislation. The only Byzantine laws 
that Dr. Reich gives us are two Novellae of 922 A.D. and 
967 A.D., aimed against the creation of the great estates 
that were ruining the peasantry. The most important novel 
on this subject was, however, that of Romanus Lecapenus in 
934 A.D. But neither this nor the confirming novel passed 
by Constantine VII. in 947 A.D. is mentioned. 

In the case of the Holy Roman Empire we ought to have 
had the letter of Pope Urban IV. of 1263 recognising the 
Electoral College of Seven,—composed of the three Archbishops 
representing the German Church, the King of Bohemia (or 
the Duke of Bavaria), the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, and the Duke of Saxony. In the 
section on the Italian City-States it is difficult to understand 
why there is no footnote reference to Henry Sidgwick’s 
admirable lectures on the subject contained in his Develop- 
ment of European Polity. The German City-States call for 
attention not less loudly than those of Italy, since their 
historic influence is even more important. 

The section dealing with France is full, and few important 
documents after the Edict of Nantes are missing. The section 
might well have begun earlier, and have included the Ordon- 
nance of 1302 confirming the powers of the great Parlements 
of France. The documents illustrating the policy of Richelieu 
between 1624 and 1642 are all of value. In particular we 
must note at this time the memorandum de la Puissance sur 
la Mer. France at that date had no sea-power, though, as 
Richelieu pointed out, “il semble que la nature ait voulu 
offrir empire de la mer & la France, pour l’avantageuse 
situation de ces deux cétes, également pourvues d’excellens 
ports aux deux mers, Océane et Méditerranée.” Among the 
Richelieu documents are the letters patent of 1637 consti- 
tuting the French Academy. The document was drafted by 
a Protestant, Valentin Conrart, at whose house as early as 
1623 the nucleus of the Academy had met. Dr. Reich in his 
English section might have added the letters patent of the 
British Academy granted in 1902. The text of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (October, 1685) is an important 
document. In it we find the reversal of tne whole of 
Richelieu’s policy, and the official adoption of that policy 
of repression which played a great part in the downfall of 
Monarchical France. The repression of the Jansenist move- 
ment by the Bull Unigenitus (1713), following the dispersion 
of the Port-Royalists (1709), also brought the Revolution 
appreciably nearer. The Cambridge Modern History volume 

on the French Revolution should have been noted in the 
authorities. The Revolutionary decree establishing normal 
schools is an important document, but earlier documents 
from the sixteenth century dealing with the history of 
education in France and elsewhere should have been given. 

The English documents are quite inadequate. Dr. Reich 
gives us Domesday Book (1086), Magna Charta (1215), the 
Petition of Right (1628), the Navigation Act (1651), Habeas 
Corpus Act (1679), the Bill of Rights (1689), the Act of 
Settlement (1700). There is no reference to the settlement 
of the Courts of Justice at Westminster, to the first Par- 
liamentary writs, to the Reformation legislation, to the 
Union of England and Scotland, to the Union of England 
and Ireland, to the Act of Uniformity, to the Free-trade 





legislation, to the Reform Act of 1832, or to the Education 
Act, 1870. Yet every one of these matters absolutely calls for 
documentary evidence. 

The German, Austrian, Dutch, and Polish documents are 
also somewhat inadequate. The Charter to the Dutch East 
India Company of March 20th, 1601, is a document of the 
first importance, and the Treaty for the Twelve Years’ Truce, 
signed in 1609, between Spain and Holland was of scarcely 
less interest, for it secured freedom of trade in East and 
West alike. The Treaty of Vienna of 1606 is an historic 
document, illustrating the ever-important relationships of 
Austria and Hungary. None of these is set forth, nor do we 
find sufficient reference to the Ottoman power in the sixteenth 
century. There are no documents at all relating exclusively 
to Spain. We should have thought that the Treaty of 
Citeau-Cambrésis (1559) was of great importance in its 
relationship to the Counter-Reformation, and the Peace of 
Vervins (1598) scarcely less material to the history of religion 
in Europe. 

We may say, in conclusion, that the American documents 
are hardly adequate. Their number is totally out of 
proportion to the European papers. The absence of any 
reference to any documents relating to the British Empire 
is almost absurd in a book of this type. The foundation 
of the Dominion of Canada and of the Commonwealth of 
Australia can scarcely be ignored in any serious historical 
work. This book, despite its obvious usefulness, is, in fact, 
somewhat ill-proportioned. The publisher is to be con- 
gratulated on the admirable clearness of the type, both 
Greek and Roman, while Dr. Reich may congratulate himself 
on the accuracy of the text. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


TWO NORSE STORIES.* 
“VINLAND” is America, or rather that part of America 
which the Norse adventurers of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries are said to have discovered. The name appears 
never to have “caught on” among our kinsfolk on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Only one place, as far as we can 
learn from the Gazetteer, is so called. Possibly it has 
seemed sacrilege to question the honour due to Columbus. 
Still, the subject, whatever the historical value of the legend, 
is a good one, Southey’s “ Madoc,” which deals with it, would 
have made a good tale, if it had not been an indifferent poem. 
Miss Ottilie Liljencrantz has turned the theme to good account. 
The story runs that three brothers, sons of Erie the Red, had 
to do with the discovery. Lief the Lucky, whom Miss 
Liljencrantz has already celebrated, was the first to set foot 
on Vinland. His voyage was a success; but his brothers, 
when they tried to follow in his steps, were less fortunate. 
Thorwald was slain by the natives ; Thorstein died of disease. 
When the tale opens, a fourth adventurer, Karlsefne by 
name, has established himself in the country, an expedition 
to which he had been moved by the talk of his wife Gudrid 
Thorstein’s widow. Karlsefne is a law-abiding man, a pecu- 
liarity of character, as we may say in view of Norse ways, which 
has given him the sobriquet of “ Lawman.” He has sent out an 
exploring ship, the ‘ Wind-Raven,’ with the strictest instructions 
to keep the peace with the natives, the mysterious Skraellings, 
and not to make them dangerous by bartering for their furs 
any weapon of steel, for this people, which may be supposed to 
be Eskimos, are still in the Stone Age. The crew of the 
‘ Wind-Raven’ consists in part of a turbulent set of boys, 
among whom one, Alrek son of Ingolf, is conspicuous. The 
lads are cleverly sketched, and are not unlike a set of modern 
“ Middies,” with a good share of the Norse fierceness super- 
added; but it is in Alrek that our interest centres. His father 
has been a dear friend of Karlsefne in former days, but 
was outlawed for some deed of violence, and ended his life in 
disgrace. The Lawman watches the conduct of Alrek with a 
keen interest sprung from his old affection, but never free 
from the haunting fear that the rebellious spirit of the father 
will reproduce itself in the son. The situation thus created 
is described with much force. The boys are to be taught 
responsibility by being made into a separate community, of 





* (1) The Vinland Champions. By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. London: Ward, 
Lock ent’ Co. [pe] Heroes of Iceland, Adapted by Allen French. 
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which Alrek is appointed the chief. The working out of the 
experiment is complicated by the ambitions and feuds of 
other actors in the drama. All this is skilfully managed by 
the author, whom we may congratulate on having achieved a 
distinct success. The plot is well contrived, and the literary 
quality of the work is fully adequate to the occasion. We 
must not omit to mention the ingenious way in which the 
character of Gudrid is handled. 

It is forty-three years since Sir G. W. Dasent published 
The Story of Burnt Njal. In those days the idea of adapting 
the great epics and romances of the world to the tastes 
and capacities of young readers was very far from being 
developed as it is now. Charles Lamb’s Adventures of 
Ulysses was a very early example. Mr. French has applied it 
with success in the volume now before us. He has adapted 
by abridgment and occasional omission Dasent’s translation 
of the Icelandic saga. (It would have been a graceful act to 
recognise by something more than the bare mention of 
Dasent’s name on the title-page the very gredt services which 
he rendered in this department of letters.) We have no 
criticism to make on Mr. French’s execution of his task. It 
was inevitable that the result would be to accentuate in 
some degree the characteristic which makes Scandinavian 
romances less suitable for the special purpose of books of 
this kind than, say, the Hellenic. This is the savagery with 
which it is, so to speak, saturated. There are barbarities in 
the Homeric story,—as when Achilles slays twelve Trojan 
captives at the pyre of Patroclus; but the tone of the whole 
is more humane than what we find in the sagas. And 
abridgment where facts are retained and detail omitted 
tends to make all this more prominent. On the other hand, 
it is a great advantage for the young reader to have the very 
informing preface which Mr. French has supplied. His 
critical comparison of the Icelandic epic, if we may so speak 
of it, with the Iliad and Odyssey, the Niebelungen Lied, and 
the other members of the European cycle is an excellent 
piece of work, and the notes are likely to be very useful. 





TRAFALGAR AND OTHER BATTLES REFOUGHT.* 
Tue refighting of Trafalgar under modern conditions must 
have been an interesting exercise to the two collaborators, 
one of whom, alas! is no longer with us. One aspect of 
novelty has, by the Battle of the Sea of Japan, been taken 
from the book; for we now know what a modern battle be- 
tween “ first-rates” means. It seems that victory, once gained, 
must be more decisive than in old days ; superiority increases, 
as it were, in geometrical instead of arithmetical proportion. 
A modern battleship cannot stand the massing of fire on 
her which the older vessels could endure without absolute 
ruin. The authors have followed in all essentials the 
campaign of 1805: the somewhat tedious watching outside 
Toulon, the dash towards threatened Egypt, and the chase of 
Villeneuve’s squadron to the West Indies and back. Some 
of the earlier details might be thought unnecessarily full ; but 
at least they will teach boys who read that a naval officer's 
life is not all “ beer and skittles.” Thestrain on the mind and 
temper of all is very distinctly brought out, much accentuated 
as it is by Nelson’s incessant demand for news, his per- 
petual drills, alarums, and excursions. But that, of course 
would be the “note” of a modern Trafalgar fought under 
a modern Admiral with Nelson’s rapidity of thought and 
nervous tension. The actual battle does not take long in 
telling, though the separate cruiser actions come in for more 
detail, and will probably excite more enthusiasm. The 
terrible effect of modern guns, the awful spectacle of two 
battleships ramming each other,—these and other incidents 
are brought home to us in vivid language. One of these 
phases of the modern battle is when Collingwood, with two 
battleships only, pursues Gravina with three; then follows the 
clever scheme of the Spaniards, the concentration of their 
fire on the ‘Leviathan,’ and their sudden rush at her. The 
Spanish flagship rams her, and sinks some time afterwards, 
while Collingwood redresses the balance by ramming one of 
the two survivors and torpedoing the other. Well told, well 
arranged, with many nautical terms explained for the use 
of non-nautical readers, we can have nothing but hearty 





* (i) “eR Refought. By Sir W. Laird Clowes and Alan H. Burgoyne, 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. ([6s.] r (2) The Nelson Navy Book, By J.C 
6s.] ; 





Hadien. London: Blackie and Son, 





commendation for Trafalgar Refought, with its circumstantial 
detail and atmosphere charged with the dominant personality 
and lightning alertnessof Nelson. The capture of the sloop 
‘Diamond Rock’ is a piece of good writing and clever adap. 
tation which will delight many a boy. Three remarks wo 
cannot forbear making,—first, that the very carefully thought 
out disposition and numbers of the respective fleets are hard 
to reconcile with actual facts; secondly, that one may doubt 
whether the modern Nelson would have trusted himself so far 
away from Cadiz as sixty-five miles ; and thirdly, that, notwith. 
standing one or two striking object-lessons within the last 
eighteen months, it is scarcely imaginable that a Villeneuve 
of to-day would be capable of such incredible folly, such 
tactical blunders, as his original. These are in no sense criti. 
cisms, for Trafalgar had to be reproduced; but they may 
occur to others as they instantly occurred to us. 

With this interesting book it is natural that we should 
notice Mr. Cuthbert Hadden’s succinct and often spiritedly 
written Nelson Navy Book, an epitome of all that we 
prize most in our naval history. Divided, as the 
volume is, into chapters which contain the principal 
wars, some of the principal circumnavigations, and a 
few outstanding incidents such as the story of the ‘ Revenge,’ 
and others not so well known as that famous fight, it seems 
invidious to criticise where there is much to praise; but one 
cannot help thinking that more might have been said about 
the great fights with the Dutch. Some of the toughest battles 
ever fought took place in the three Dutch Wars, and the 
Dutch proved themselves as good fighters as ourselves, and 
over and over again handsomely beat us. Also in the account 
of the American War Mr. Hadden does not give the respective 
armaments of the ‘Shannon’ and the ‘ Ghesapeake.’ We do 
not like even the shadow of anything that does not seem 
giving due honour where honour is due. The book is well 
illustrated, and contains matter always interesting as long 
as there is salt-water. 





Nephew Jack. By G. Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K. 5s.)—Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s passion for dialogue knows no bounds, and 
there is a remarkable instance of it in Nephew Jack. Uncle Dick, 
who is for ever cruising in search of a fortune, comes home to 
see his brother for a holiday. He has a new craze, and his 
brother, a collector of Chinese curiosities, falls in love with tho 
“ will-o’-the-wisp ” mineral, the whereabouts of which a China- 
man has hinted to Uncle Dick. The “Chop” turns up himself 
in the quiet English village and creates a sensation. He is 
haunted by another skipper, who wishes to secure the man and 
his guidance. An attempt to kidnap him fails, and then tho 
expedition starts. The end of this we leave to readers of Nephew 
Jack to find out. The first part of the book, notwithstanding tho 
interminable, though most natural, dialogues between Jack and 
his uncle, is stirring and real. Richard Carr’s boyish delight in 
renewing his youth—stickleback-fishing, &c.—is good in its way, 
but it tires one. Most of it surely could be taken for granted, 
and Mr. Manville Fenn can describe incidents so well that, 
unless he is jealous of giving us too much, we fail to under- 
stand why he smothers the really exciting period which elapses 
before the hunted Chinaman is got safely aboard tho 
‘Whaup.’ Mr. Fenn’s atmosphere, whether in the Hertfordshiro 
village, in the Port of London, or in the China seas, is real 
and convincing, though we cannot help thinking Webster P. 
Pullar’s acceptance of Uncle Dick’s statement of the nature 
of “Chop’s” discovery and general “climb down” at the last 
just a little weak. It is a prelude, however, to showing a 
united front to the common enemy. If boys do not mind 
the dialogues—and some we know will not read them—they 
will be delighted with poor “Chop,” Smithson the gruff mate, 
and the all-pervading air of freedom and adventure so character- 
istic of a sailing-vessel bound on a voyage of discovery. Tho 
illustrations are excellent. 

The Adventures of Val Daintry. By O. L. Going. (R.T.S 
33. 6d.)—Val Daintry is a very strenuous young hero, and the 
opportunities of distinguishing himself are so thrust upon him by 
Dame Fortune that the ingenuous reader will be inclined to sniff 
occasionally. One knows how war develops and hardens a boy, 
but Val is a veteran at seventeen. Still, there is nothing uncon- 
vincing about him, and the instinct of the leader and tho 
influence he gains over his company of Greek Irregulars seem 
to develop naturally enough. Young Daintry, destined for tho 
berth of a corresponding clerk in Crete, after sundry adventures 
gets drawn into the Graeco-Turkish War, and, having by his 





presence of mind saved a Greek cruiser from being blown to 
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‘eces, has a commission given him in the Irregulars of Andrea 


Teventron. And now follows what older boys will call the best 
part of the story,—to wit, a really admirable sketch of the war, or 
‘as much of it as was possible for our hero to see. All this is com- 
bined with plenty of stirring adventure; but Mr. Going describes 
the retreats, the fearful panic at Larissa, and the degrading 
scenes that followed the retreat with even more vigour than 
the fights. There is no lack of spirit, however, in the account 
of the defence of Mount Kritivi and Kelestino, and the holding 
of the Monastery of San Stephanas. Perhaps the finest thing 
in the book is tho death of Andrea Levandros, alone but for 
his plucky English subordinate. This is a tale to do a boy good, 
end all the more that it shows the gloomy as well as the stirring 
side of war; indeed, nowhere will a boy find a more readable 
account of the Graeco-Turkish War of 1897. 


Molly and her Brothers. By Mabel Earle. (Blackie and Son. 
‘93, 6d.)—Molly and her elder brother, an assayer, go west to 
Boulder Gulch, a move which coincides with the disappearance 
of Archie, the younger brother, and the simultaneous loss of 
$1,200 from the bank. He is suspected, but the case is hushed 
up. The real interest of the story centres in the life at Boulder 
Gulch. If Miss Mabel Earle has not hitherto appeared in print, we 
must congratulate her on the really vivid and natural sketch she 
gives of the life and surroundings of a mining gulch. It is only 
a sketch, but the air, the spirit of the scene, the typical freedom 
of the life, are there. Molly herself is a capable, plucky little 
woman determined to have a home of her own for Austin, 
notwithstanding the offer of their kind hostess, the superin- 
tendent’s wife. It is all very clearly and simply told, with 
hints of the scenery and the ckaracteristically wild background 
afforded by the locality. ‘“ All’s well that ends well,” and 
Archie—but we will say no more than that he appears in dramatic 
fashion, though the honours, as becomes the heroine, must 
remain with Molly. It is a healthy, a pretty, and a well-told 
story, and will give young readors a very fair notion of the 
circumstances of daily life in “ Boulder Gulches ” generally. 


A Daughter of the Ranges. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—Girls and boys will gather some facts of ranching 
life in the North-West from the account of the Masons’ ranch on 
the Tentover Range, though not perhaps very clearly. But the 
author brings out sharply enough the active, busy outdoor life 
girls have to lead on a cattle rauch. There are two “ daughters of 
+he ranges,” so to speak, for Helen Rowlands adapts herself quickly 
to her new surroundings. The villain appears early on the scene, 
and is, we regret to say, a disreputable parent. His repentance 
comes, though somewhat late, and the cause of his enmity to the 
Mason family, hitherto rather cleverly concealed, is made patent. 
He and the horse-thieves, though slightly drawn, leave, it must 
be confessed, a more definite outline in the reader’s mind than 
some of the more important characters in the book. The North- 
West mounted policeman is, however, a fine character, strong, 
stern as to his duty, but gentle and courteous withal. We can 
recommend him and Caryl Mason as a very respectable hero 
and heroine for young readers, who will find it difficult to decide 
which has the more grit of the two. 


In God’s Garden: Stories of the Saints for Little Children. By 
Amy Steedman. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6s. net.)\—We do not 
care to criticise this book in detail. It is well meant and, ina 
certain way, well executed. But it would have been better, we 
think, to have made the selection on a different principle,—to 
have kept legend and history apart. It seems absurd, one might 
even say mischievous, to put Augustine of Hippo and St. 
‘Christopher on the same level. The latter is the subject of a 
very beautiful and significant story ; the former was one of the 
world’s greatest men. The two things are not in pari materia. 
The children for whom these stories are meant will grow up, and, 
‘it may well happen, grow up with a certain confusion between 
‘fact and fable that in these days is likely to be very harmful. 


A Bevy of Girls. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 
~6s.)—Does it ever occur to Mrs. Meade that she is writing too 
much? Only extreme haste would make a writer so well versed 
-in social matters speak of introducing ladies to a gentleman 
(p. 511) and write “luxurious hair” when she means luxuriant. 
But this is not all. The real subject of this story is the relations 
of the Aldworth family. Mrs. Aldworth is a chronic invalid. 
She has a stepdaughter who is possessed with a sense of duty 
and three spoilt, selfish daughters of herown. This is a situation 
which might have been worked out in an effective tale. But the 

- dramatic unity is lost in the episodes; the theft of the sovereign, 
for instance, and the visit of Angela to her old home. We 
suspect that the cause is the inexorable demand for a hundred 
-thousand words when seventy-five thousand would have sufficed. 











Phantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. By George 
Macdonald. (A. C. Fifield. 4s. 6d. net.)—We heartily welcome 


this new edition of Phantastes, edited by Dr. Greville 
Macdonald, the author’s son. The book itself it is superfluous 
to praise. It is not possible to do better than adopt the words 
of his son, that “it rings with the dominant chord of the 
author’s purpose and work.” But this edition has an attraction 
of its own. It has found the most suitable of illustrators in Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, who has thus had an opportunity of showing 
in a visible form the sympathetic friendship which existed 
between him and the author. “The illustrations are a part of 
the romance,” as the editor puts it, and it now appears as its 
admirers would like to see it. 

The Women Martyrs of the Reformation. By Walter Walsh. 
(R.T.S, 2s. 6d.)—This is a book which has, and cannot but 
have, much that is painful in it. It is not, indeed, one to be put 
indiscriminately into the hands of young readers. Nevertheless, 
it has a useful, we may say a necessary, function to perform. It 
makes us realise what the persecutions in England, France, Italy, 
Spain, and the Netherlands really were. Apologists tell us that they 
were severe repressions of political movements. There is no book 
which can show more clearly than this how absolutely futile is 
this plea. Some of these women had very indiscreet tongues, 
but that any one of them was a danger to the State it is im- 
possible to believe. 

Stories from Greek History. Retold from Herodotus by H. L. 
Havell, B.A. (George G. Harrap and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr 
Havell has gone to the unfailing mine of Herodotean legend and 
story, and made excellent use of the material that he finds there ; 
not without an occasional change when such was needed to make 
it better suited to modern manners. He begins with what may 
be called the barbarian element—Lydia, Egypt, and Persia—and 
then comes to Greece. One of his divisions is “ Tales of Sparta,” 
and another “Tales of Athens.” “The Revolt of Ionia” and 
“Marathon” form separate sections (our author wisely keeps to 
the more veracious narrative of the heroism of Cynegeirus), and 
then we have, in seven divisions, “'The Invasion of Xerxes.” Sir 
William Jones’s noble poem, “ What Constitutes a State?” can 
hardly be said to be “ From Alcaeus.” 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—There is no mistake 
about the character of this magazine. It answers to its title, and 
shows with no little success that it may at the same time be very 
readable. Mr. Silas Hocking contributes a serial story dealing 
with Monmouth’s Rebellion. It opens with a highly picturesquo 
scene at Whitehall in the latter days of Charles II., and end3 
dramatically with the arrest of Jeffreys. But our readers know 
how well Mr. Silas Hocking can treat such a theme. There are 
biographical papers relating to the past and present. John Knoxis, 
of course, among the subjects. (There are some striking letters 
of his printed.) The story of Beza, a personage about whom 
many readers know little besides the name, is told. In it is 
given a facsimile of the Codex Bezae. (Would not this, with its 
remarkable variations from the Received text, be an interesting 
subject?) There is a particularly kindly notice of H. P. Liddon. 
“The earthen vessels of our controversies are no sufficient 
measure of a true man.” That is well said, even though Liddon 
himself used the “earthen vessels” pretty constantly. We 
must mention a fine ballad by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, 
“The Bishops’ Candle,” dealing with the story of the death 
of Ridley and Latimer. Another from the same pen relates the 
martyrdom of William Huntin, one of the Marian victims. The 
miscellaneous papers are of no common value. This isa carefully 
edited and valuable volume. 

St. Nicholas. Vol. XXXII. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Tho 
tale that runs through this volume is “Queen Ixi of Ix,” a 
curiously fanciful bit of work; but as this instalment begins 
with chap. 15, it is not easy to judge of it. The other serial, 
“Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy,” is also a fragment; but the 
chapters are mostly independent, and they are distinctly 
amusing. Naturally they have a tinge of American colour, but 
this will not make them less acceptable. The same colour is to 
be seen in the “Corner Cupboard,” a most entortaining story of 
some amateur merchants; the parodies are particularly good. 
But it is needless to praise St. Nicholas, so long has it held its 
place of honour among children’s magazines. The title-pago 
bears upon it tho familiar words, “Conducted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge”; but Mrs. Dodge did not live to sce the completion of 
the volume, passing away on August 21st. She was in her 
seventy-fourth year. She had presided over the magazine with 
unfailing tact for more than thirty-one years. Mr. William 

Fayal Clarke has contributed an excellent narrative and apprecia- 
tion of her work. It will suffico to quote one sentence, for it 
reveals the secret of her success: “ Every copy of St. Nicholas made 
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a personal friend for Mrs. Dodge of every girl and boy wh® 
read it.” 

Famous Sisters of Great Men. By Marianne Kirlew. (T. Nelson 
and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Kirlew tells, and we are well content 
to hear again, the stories of Henriette Renan, Caroline Herschell, 
Mary Lamb, Dorothy Wordsworth, and Fanny Mendelssohn. We 
have no complaint to make about the inclusion of Mary Lamb, 
though it may be said that the weight of obligation in this case was 
quite differently placed from what we see in the other stories. Miss 
Kirlew recognises this, and one is quite sure that the brother 
would have desired nothing more than that her share in his work 
should be fully recognised. 


The Christ of the Children. By the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, 
(J. Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) —This is a carefully put together 
Life of Christ, with an especial regard to the children. Hence 
the narrative of the early days is filled in with various details, 
Mr. Stevenson has very properly rejected the marvels of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, though the mention of sparrows made out of 
clay shows that he had one of them in his mind. (Itis a happy 
idea that if Christ had not done His carpentering well, it would 
have been cast in His teeth when He visited Nazareth.) ‘There 
are illustrations after Millais, Holman Hunt, and others. One 
only of them, the theatrical picture by Benjamin West, we could 
wish away.——The Life of Christ, Told Chiefly in Words of One 
Syllable. By A. Pitt-Kethley. (G. Routledge and Sons. 1s. 6d.) 
—The word “chiefly” gives the writer an escape from the 
difficulties which a rigorous observance of the rule would pro- 
duce. We have found tales told strictly in one-syllable words 
sometimes obscure; but there is no obscurity here. There are 
twenty good illustrations. 


The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—These stories of heroic acts have 
been gathered from various sources; some are of the present, 
and for some the editor goes back to history. But they 
certainly make a very striking collection. The first, for instance, 
well deserves its place. Lord Roberts tells how Makawab Khan 
helped to take’the Sekandarbagh, which Sir Colin Campbell had 
to possess himself of on the road to Lucknow. The gates of the 
fort were being rolled together when this man thrust his arm 
into the aperture with a shield on it. While it was there the 
bolt could not be shot; and he prolonged the situation by thrust- 
ing in the other arm. The fortwastaken. Then there is the tale 
of the stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ brought back to one’s memory 
now by the loss of the ‘Hilda’ in much the same place. After 
this come rescues of drowning men,—that effected by Lieutenant 
Heyland, for instance, told on pp. 200-1; and that by a little boy 
of three, who saved an elder brother by his extraordinary presence 
of mind. We might multiply examples ; but perhaps one told by 
“General” Booth may worthily end the list. It is, as will be 
seen, of a wholly different kind. A high-born girl joined the 
Salvation Army,—a thing that does not often happen, we are 
told, and can easily believe. She was summoned to the death- 
bed of her father. She went and came back, Six months after- 
wards it became known that her father had by his will given her 
six months to choose between her work and his money, which 
was to go elsewhere if she remained with the Army; and this was 
her choice, made “in a spirit of calm and perfect content.” 


The Adventures of Harry Rochester. By Herbert Strang. (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—This “Story of the Days of Marlborough and 
Eugene” is a well-constructed bit of work. The young heroes 
who go through the manifold adventures of historical tales 
cannot but be very much alike, and the adventures themselves 
cannot but bear a family resemblance. Still, it is quite possible 
to give something characteristic both to the one and the other. 
Harry Rochester’s defence of Madame de Vaudrey’s house and of 
the ruined castle are especially good, lucidly described, and not 
hard to realise, and his ride with the reprieve reminds us of 
Browning’s famous poem. But perhaps the best things in the 
book are the characteristic touches which Mr. Strang has given to 
the portraits of Marlborough and Eugene. The story is, of course, 
for the most part outside the main currents of affairs, but when it 
is concerned with them, as, for instance, in the battle of Blenheim, 
Mr. Strang rises to the occasion. There is a love story, but it is 
kept with sufficient discretion in the background, and is generally 
well managed. 

The Lost Earldom. By Cyril Grey. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—This is 
a story of the troubles of the Covenanters. The interest 
culminates, of course, in the victory of Drumclog and the 
defeat of Bothwell Bridge, but there is an underplot, so to speak, 
treating of the private fortunes ofthe hero. The author is surely 
a little hard on his countrymen of to-day when he describes them 
as “an ungrateful and degenerate posterity.” How, one is 


inclined to ask, has this same posterity ‘surrendered the fruits 








of their blood-bought victory over Popery and its attendant 
tyranny”? 

In Northern Seas. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons 
3s. 6d.)—As in many a former story, our author knows well in 
to bring back the atmosphere of other days, and in this pleasant 
tale of a Venetian adventure into the Northern Seas we have an 
instance of her ability to throw the garb of imagination over 
her characters. The two Zenos leave Venice, and all that it 
means to a family occupying a good position in the State, ona 
voyage of discovery; they are wrecked, fortunately on the lands of 
one Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, and begin by helping him to govern 
his new subjects. But the day comes when the spirit drives them 
forth on the deep again, much to the good Earl’s sorrow, and 
they sail to Greenland. Whether Miss Everett-Green can 
bestow on these wanderings on the billows the same colour, 
wealth of fancy, and magniloquence of diction that we associate 
with her attempts to vitalise mediaeval life in England we may 
doubt; but she never loses her feeling for the picturesque, for 
happy touches of landscape, and now and again gives us some 
really striking situations. Nothing could be better than her 
opening chapter: young Dracone strolling to the Rialto and the 
Piazza of St. Mark, and the brilliant scene, the kaleidoscope of 
colour we know Venice must have been at that date,—1390. Again, 
the quiet impressiveness of the silent approach of Earl Sinclair’s 
men through the sea-caverns to Malesi Sperre’s torture-chamber ig 
not to be denied. If our authoress is not so much at home as 
she would have been on terra firma in England, she nevertheless 
shows her versatility, and has written a very pretty story, with 
plenty of adventure and well-arranged backgrounds; and these 
are the books that teach us history and humanity. 


The Sauciest Boy in the Service. By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N, 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s.)—Dr. Stables projects himself into the 
future. He has conquered one world, and he wants to conquer 
another. This future is quite near, not out of the first decade of 
this century ; but there has been time enough to construct iron- 
clads of 30,000 tons with torpedo-proof bottoms, time also for 
an alliance between Russia and Germany against Britain. Is not 
this playing with fire? To tell a man, “ We shall have a deadly 
quarrel within two or three years!” is a little provocative — 
The Voyage of the Stormy Petrel, by W. C. Metcalfe (R.T.S., 2s.), 
starts with a situation which has no small capabilities, for 
Captain Mortimer takes his family to sea with him. Still, we 
cannot do without the accustomed catching of a shark. This we 
do not object to, but surely the second shark-catching is a little 
too grim. 

Lives of British Seamen. By W. A. Atkinson. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co. 1s. 6d.)—This volume begins with a record of the services 
of Sir John Fisher, including an account, which makes it especially 
seasonable, of the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. After 
this we come to historical biographies, eleven in number, 
beginning with Lord Howard of Effingham, and ending with Lord 
Charles Beresford. The book does not aim at giving anything 
new, but it is a serviceable little volume. 


The Song of Craig Dhu. By Margaret S. Comrie. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a story of a well-known kind, of good 
young people and bad. There is a theft and its discovery, the 
culprit being treated with something less than the summary 
vengeance of poetical justice ; there isa girl who is very unhappy at 
being plain, but finds consolation; and there are other more or less 
familiar persons and things. The dialogue is sufficiently natural, 
and the whole quite readable-———The central situation of The 
Heiress of Aylewood ('T. Nelson and Sons, 5s.) is not new. A 
long experience has taught us that the girl who begins by being 
an heiress will not be an heiress in the end. The method by 
which Ethel dispossesses herself of the inheritance which ought 
to have gone elsewhere stretches “ the long arm of coincidence.” 
It is somewhat strange that she should go as a governess; but 
having done this, it was only to be expected that she should 
make her way into a disused attic andjfind in an armchair 4 
letter which annuls ‘an unjust will. And then, of course, 
Cupid makes it all right——Tender and True, by L. E. 
Tiddeman (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), shows considerable skill in the 
drawing of character. Both “Granny” and “ Betty” are vivid 
personalities, and Miss Tiddeman makes us feel that they are 
real. The story, too, is above the average in merit, and its 
winding up—especially the scene in London—is full of interest. 
—Andy, by Lucile Lovell (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.), is & 
very charming story of how a little boy does a very good work. 
He is a really delightful creation is Andy, and the way in which 
he lays siege to the “Squire’s” heart and captures it is admir- 
ably told. But—for one ought not to neglect details—should 
not a rabbit be carried by the ears P Andy hasa constant com- 
panion in ‘Jeremiah,’ a white rabbit, and we see him in the 
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frontispiece cuddling the creature up in a way that must 
jnfallibly have killed it. 
The Zoo, Past and Present. By A. T. Elwes and the Rev’ 
Theodore Wood. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d.)— 
This book is the result of many years of study and observation, and 
of practice with the pencil in sketching from life. It is difficult 
to say enough in praise of it; the letterpress is as good as are 
the pictures,—both, it will be observed, give us the “Zoo” as it 
has been for a generation past as wellasitisnow. Alas! there 
are melancholy things in the book as well as others. It is sad, for 
instance, to know that the giraffe is disappearing from the face of 
the earth. His skin, unluckily, is worth some five or six pounds, 
aud so his fate is sealed. The zebra, too, is becoming rare. He 
is not, it seems, so amiable as the giraffe. Mr. Elwes tells us how 
the male was seen dragging the female round the enclosure by 
one of her ears, which he held in his teeth. When he let go, she 
nestled fondly up to him; then bit and kicked him savagely, and 
fled. The Polar bears are also, we are sorry to hear, quarrel- 
some. Here it was the lady who began it. She tormented the 
male so continuously that he escaped from the cage, and it 
required all the force of the Gardens to bring him back again. 
Another “bear story ” recounts how acataract was removed from 
the eye of a brown bear, of course by the help of chloroform. It 
would have been a bold oculist who attempted the operation 
in pre-chloroform days. ‘Sally,’ the famous chimpanzee, 
figures among these reminiscences, She had a language,—thero 
were three words in it, translateable by “ Yes,’ “No,” and 
“Thanks.” But we must take leave of a most entertaining 
volume. 

A Trip to Santa Claus Land. By Vivian Phillips. Illustrated 
by Patten Wilson. (Gay and Bird. 5s.)—This is one of 
the books, which by this time must number several hundreds, 
that would never have been written but for “ Alice Through the 
Looking Glass.” However, it is a good specimen of its kind, 
The rhymes jingle well—a quality which they do not always 
possess in books of this sort—and the illustrations are of merit 
considerably above the average; they have a humorous strength 
about them which it is quite a pleasure to observe.——A Morning 
of Childhood, by A. Revell Reynolds, Illustrated by G. P. Standen 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s. 6d.), has some graceful repre- 
sentations of Nature by pen and pencil. Mr. Standen’s birds and 
beasts are good, but the child is not so happily imagined. The 
Pie and the Patiypan, by Beatrix Potter (F. Warne and Co., 
1s. net), is, like previous works by the same author, a humorous 
little fantasy; with some appropriate pictures. 

Messrs. J. F. Shaw and Co. send us two editions of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, one of them in small quarto with a number of 
good illustrations, mostly in colour, by Ambrose Dudley (5s.), 
the other an octavo with one illustration by way of frontispiece 
({1s.) This is a quite serviceable copy; the other is a highly 
meritorious reproduction of the noble allegory. “Christian 
Welcomed at the Palace Beautiful,” which serves as a frontis- 
piece to the smaller volume, and “The Pilgrims in Doubting 
Castle” may be mentioned as especially good. The landscape 
scene in the Delectable Mountains is inferior. And why is 
Christian represented in complete armour when he is crossing the 
river? Hopeful does not wear it. 

The Schoolboy Abroad. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black. 
5s.)—Mr. Hope, who is now one of the veterans of schoolboy 
literature, deals in this volume, portions of which have already 
appeared in various periodicals, not with fiction, but with fact. 
To a certain extent he follows ix the wake of the French writer, 
“André Laurie,” who, “concerned not so much with fact as with 
fiction, has published what appears a successful series of stories 
illustrating school-life in various parts of the world.” To judge 
by what Mr. Hope reproduces of M. Laurie’s representation of 
@ Parisian boy’s experiences in England, not to speak of Scotland, 
that author’s fiction approaches perilously near to farce. Although 
Mr. Hope writes, as he always does, in a lively and pictur- 
esque fashion, he deals with his various young heroes from 
Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
Denmark on the basis of ascertained truth. And so his book is 
full of living interest, in the best sense, and should be specially 
welcomed by the older boys at school or boys leaving school. 
The last chapter is a delightful one in its author’s lighter voin. 
It is entitled “The Schoolboy on Pegasus,” and deals with the 
“ae of schoolboys of various nationalities in verse, serious and 

satiric, 





Hector, My Dog. By Egerton RB. Young. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a delightful story in “autobio- 
graphical” form of wolves and dogs and Indians in the Winni- 
beg region. There is plenty of adventure and danger, animal 


preaching and philosophising, and, in the closing pages, specu- 
lation as to whether dogs have souls. But the book is pleasant 
—fascinating indeed—and morally healthy. 


Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s.)—Here, delightfully told and with abundant illustrations, aro 
the old legends of old Rome, which young people at least decline 
to separate from its authentic history. The wanderings and 
struggles of Aeneas, the tyranny of Tarquin, the fight for freedom, 
the“ transformations ”—such as “ Orpheus,” “ Narcissus and Echo,” 
“ Philemon and Baucis ”—all live again, and live to purpose. It 
would not be easy to conceive of a better or more gracefully 
written book of the kind, which is in every respect an admirablo 
companion volume to “Tales of Old Greece.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 

Mr. Punch’s Children’s Book. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated by Olga Morgan. (Punch Office. 6s.)—This is an attrac- 
tive collection of stories, verses, and pictures, in which Mr. 
Punch’s reputation for entertaining is well maintained. Tho 
first story, by Mr. Lucas, tells how a rich and generous elderly 
gentleman arranged a happy Christmas with plenty of toys for 
several streets-full of slum children. 

Sir Toady Crusoe. By S. BR. Crockett. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 6s.)—Sir Toady has some wonderful adventures 
in this book. He wanders about the wilds of Scotland with two 
other children, Dinky and Saucy, and a nice dog called ‘ Boom- 
pluff’; and on his return home he arranges the tangled love 
affairs of his elder brother, Hugh John. The old Scotch nurse is 
a delightful person. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are 
characteristic of his work. 

A Gay Dog. Pictured by Cecil Aldin. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—This year of a dog’s life is very amusing. Mr. Aldin’s style is 
too well known to want description, but we should like specially 
to call the reader’s attention to the picture in which the hero of 
this book says, “Some dogs are too readily imposed upon— 
not I!” 

A Year of Songs for a Baby in a Garden. By W. Graham 
Robertson. (John Lane. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Graham Robertson has a 
true sense of beauty, whether he chooses words or forms, for his 
medium of expression ; and this little book of verses and pictures 
is charming. Where all is so good it is difficult to choose a 
quotation, but here is the last verse from the poem called “ The 
Gentle Dark” :— 
“The voice is tender, (O little one, hark,) 
The eyes are kindly under the hood, 
Blow out the candle, leave not a spark, 
Trusting your friend as a playmate should. 
Hold up your arms to the Gentle Dark, 

The Dark that is kind and good.” 
A Book of Baby Birds. Verses by B. Parker. Illustrations by 
N. Parker. (W. and R.Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—In these charming 
pictures Miss Parker shows that she has thoroughly studied oer 
subject. The birds are drawn with cleverness and sympathy, and 
each little creature has a different and characteristic expression. 
They range from chickens to owls, and there are little descriptive 
verses about them all. 
Rhymes of Real Children. By Betty Sage. Pictures by Jessie 
W. Smith. (David Nutt. 3s. 6d.)—This is a charming picture- 
book. The verses will please their small readers or hearers, and 
grown-up people will find the pictures well worth looking at. 
Both the colour and the drawing are good, and though there is 
plenty of the detail that children like in a picture, the whole 
effect is broad and harmonious. 
The Surprising Adventures of the Man in the Moon. By R. M. 
Steward. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
4s.)—This is one of those satisfactory books in which the 
characters are old friends,—such as the Moon and the Man in it, 
Santa Claus and all the merry company of Cinderella and the 
Prince, Jack Sprat, Tommy Tucker, and many others from tho 
same enchanted country.——Babes in Toyland, by G. MacDon. 
nough and A. A. Chapin (David Nutt, 5s.), is another book of the 
same sort. 
The Children’s Christmas Treasury. Edited by Edward Hutton. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.)—This is a good mixture of old and 
new things, and very well illustrated. Among the authors of the 
new are Mr. E. V. Lucas and Miss Evelyn Sharp, and those of the 
old range from the Brothers Grimm to Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
There are pictures by Mr. Anning Bell and Miss Lucy Kemp- 
Welch. Children who are familiar with Kensington High Street 
will be much amused by Mr. Lucas’s story, “The Monkey’s 

















jealousy and human love. There is also rather too much 


Revenge.” 
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The Adventures of Punch. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated in 
Colour by S. B. de la Bere. (A. and C. Black. 6s.)—Punch and 
Judy and the baby are a very happy family when they are off the 
stage, and in this book Punch tells his wife of the wonderful 
adventures that befell him in his youth, from the days when his 
cruel stepmother ill-treated him to the happy time when he first 
met Judy as the pig-faced lady of a penny show. Dog Toby, too, 
is not forgotten. He was a great help to his master, and by his 
means he became apprenticed to an enchanter. 

The Rosebud Annual, with nearly 200 Illustrations (J. Clarke 
and Co., 8s.), is an excellent collection of stories, verses, 
pictures, and puzzles. Among the illustrations are cats by 
Louis Wain, as well as reproductions of photographs of children 
and animals. 

The Black Cat Book. Rhymes by W. Copeland. Cats by C. 
Robinson. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.)—These cats are very 
clever, and are drawn with a great deal of imagination. Some 
are purely comic, while others have more than a touch of cat 
nature in them. 

Nursery Rhymes. Selected by Louey Chisholm. “Told to the 
Children Series.” (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d.)—This little 
book might almost be compared to achild’s “ Golden Treasury,” it 
is such a good collection of classical nursery rhymes. They are 
all there, beginning, as they should, with “ Old Mother Goose.” 

Stories from Shakespeare’s Plays for Children. By Alice S. 
Hoffman. Illustrated by P. Wilson. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
1s. each.)\—These books are almost paraphrases of the plays, 
interspersed with long quotations. They are well done, and 
the notes may be found useful, but if a child is old enough 
to like these versions of the plays he would probably prefer the 
real thing. 

Among the books that the children call “ little tiny ones” are the 
“Stump Books” and the “Humpty Dumpty Books,” published 
by Messrs. Treherne and Co. at 1s. 6d. each. They are very 
pretty and strong, and of a convenient size for small hands to 
hold.——“ The Little Dutch Doll Books” (Blackie, 6d. each) also 
give much pleasure to babies. 








SEASONABLE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BLIND. 

The publishers of the Weekly Summary embossed newspaper 
remember the blind and provide for their needs at this season 
with great literary taste and skill. They have brought out 
a new series of their “Day to Day” readings of well- 
chosen quotations from authors so various that the list 
includes St. Francis de Sales and Luther, Archbishop Temple 
and Dickens, Walsham How and Whittier. The “ guiding 
light” of a text for every day in the year will no doubt 
prove a comfort to many a beginner in the slow process of 
finger-reading, and the handy little calendar is decidedly up to 
date with its store of Japanese maxims andaphorisms. Christmas 
cards for the blind are not forgotten; the kindly greeting on 
one is headed with a spray of real heather, and the stag at 
the water-brooks is a pleasant novelty. The Weekly Summary 
itself not only gives with remarkable completeness all important 
news, foreign and domestic, but broadens out on occasion into a 
full account of some interesting occurrence, a review of books or 
music, a poem of Mr. Kipling’s, or, as at the Nelson centenary, 
into a thoughtful article. All this must be highly appreciated 
by readers so restricted in their reading as are the blind. 








THE FITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL BOOK. 

An Elizabethan Virginal Book. By E. W. Naylor, Mus.D. 
With Illustrations. (J. M. Dent and Co. 6s. net.)—This is 
primarily a history and study of the collection of clavier-music 
preserved at the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, and known 
as the “ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.” As such it will have special 
attraction and value for the student of music. Butit haselements 
ef popular appeal also. It has its interest for the general reader, 
especially for the reader of Shakespeare and the other Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists. A very large proportion of 
the pieces in the collection are dance-music, and Mr. Naylor 
gives much quaint information about the dances and dance- 
steps to which these were accompaniments, illustrating them 
by passages from Shakespeare which become more intelligible in 
their light. For instance, when the clownin Twelfth Night tells 
Sir Toby Belch that the tipsy doctor’s eyes were “ set at eight i’ 
the morning,” and Sir Toby—reminded of the method of com- 
posing a Pavan which was set in phrases of eight semibreves— 
replies: “then he’s a rogue and a passy-measure-pavin,” the 
intention is to compare the rapid intoxication of the doctor 
to the quickened speed with which the musicians played the 
Pavan every time they repeated it. Thus accelerated, Pavan 
became Passe-méze, Anglice “passy-measure.” But the Pavan 








played at its normal pace was a very sedate dance. Mr. Naylor 
borrows from Arbeau some descriptive touches which make 
its dignities vivid to us. Noblemen danced it “with cap and 
sword: others in long robes, marchants honnestement avec ung 
gravité posée; and the damoiselles with an humble countenance, 
les yeulx baissez, regardans quelquefois les assistans avec une pudeup 
virginale.” The music of the Pavan, danced thus solemnly, wag 
provided not only by flute and drum, but by hautboy and 
sackbut, and then it was called Le Grand Bal. Pavan quickened 
into Galliard, Galliard into Courante or Coranto. But Coranto 
and also Alman, developing into Branle, or French Brawl, were 
of a lighter nature than Pavan, or even Galliard. The subtle 
gliding of the step and measure of one dance into another ig 
curious to follow, and upon the lines of this evolution Mr. Naylor 
works out a sketch of some early developments of what we call 
“modern music.” “The Elizabethan time has passed, but its spirit 
is not dead; and these chapters are meant to do further battle with 
the ignorance which still attributes the invention of the main 
features of Modern Music to the eighteenth century.” The 
Fitzwilliam Collection, larger than any other similar collection, 
contains over a hundred and thirty dances, seventeen organ pieces 
forty-six arrangements of forty different songs, nine arrange. 
ments of madrigals, twenty-two fantasias by nine composers, 
seven fancy pieces by four composers, nineteen preludes by six 
writers, and six exercises in the Hexachord by four different 
authors,—a collection so representative that it is the conviction 
of Mr. Naylor that, were all other remains of the period destroyed, 
it would be possible to rewrite the history of music from 1550 to 
1620 from the material contained in this book alone. The suite 
of dances will teach us all the story of the connection between 
the most refined inspirations of the most poetical natures and 
the “ vile howlings and thumpings of a Central African dance of 
savages.” The organ pieces are valuable as “examples of the 
stage which had been reached in such matters as modal tonality 
and other marks of transition from the mediaeval system.” The 
fantasias are examples of an early “ but already well-developed 
form” of the fugue. The “Fancy Pieces ” testify to the presence 
at this early period of the spirit of the Romantic school in the 
history of modern music. And the “arrangements” of madrigals 
and similar reductions of ecclesiastical music “are striking 
evidence that the serious amateur of music in the sixteenth 
century desired to have the best work of his time put into sucha 
shape as could be made useful in his home.” Mr. Squire’s scholarly 
edition of “ The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book” was published some 
years back, but it has not reached any large number of readers, 
and Mr. Naylor’s hope is that these careful studies of the three 
hundred pieces contained in it will give its treasures wider 
publicity. 








PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON MONTAIGNE. 

Michel de Montaigne. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. “French 
Men of Letters,” Edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt.D. (J.B. 
Lippincott Company. 6s. net.)—Messrs. Lippincott are to be con. 
gratulated on the appearance of the first volume of their “ French 
Men of Letters” series. ; To begin with, the book is unusually 
well got up: the print and paper are excellent, the volume is 
light to hold, and its binding is in good taste and pleasant to the 
eyes. Publishers do not always seem to realise what a difference 
these details make to the better sort of readers. And Professor 
Dowden’s work is entirely worthy of its attractive setting. Wo 
do not think he has ever made a literary sketch more satisfactory: 
One knew Montaigne fairly well before; but every line of this 
interesting study is to be read with enjoyment, if only for the 
fairness of its tone, worthy of the illustrious subject himself, and 
for the vivid way in which Montaigne and all his surroundings 
are set before the reader. The little book has meant a great deal 
of hard work. Montaigne’s own self-revelation is more than the 
foundation; it is to be felt in every word. If he contradicts 
himself; if he is, in truth, in three-quarters of his nature, a pagan 
philosopher of the best kind; yet a thorough and careful 
student of his writings and his life has little difficulty 
in proving that the remaining quarter was essentially Christian. 
To realise this needs a very clear understanding of the minds of 
the best men in Montaigne’s day. They were not hypocrites. 
when they died in the communion of the Church, confessing her 
creed, wide though their speculations might have been. Perhaps 
they understood what religion means a little better than those 
critics who welcome their paganism and seeming irreverence, 
Professor Dowden claims for Montaigne that he could do. 
“what perhaps was needed by his time—he could plead for 
sanity. The future of his country depended on the presence 1. 
it of a group—possibly an enlarging group—of men who were 
sane, who could play the part of reconcilers between the madness 
of extremes, who were not blinded by authority or custom, who 
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— 
wore universal questioners, who were pliable to the touch of 


reality, who dared to doubt as well as to believe, who took, as he 
did, the balance for their emblem, and who could pause to weigh 
things before they applied themselves to action. Of zeal and 
passion there was enough; there was too much. It were better 
for France if men were less zealous if only they were more sane.” 
Montaigne, probably, was not a hero ; but he was a great genius 
and a wise man, who knew his own limitations and those of his 
time. As to his influence, descending through the centuries, 
guch a book as this is not among the smallest proofs of it. 








{HE WORLD’S NAVIES IN THE BOXER REBELLION. 
The World’s Navies in the Boxer Rebellion (1990). By Lieutenant 
¢.C.Dix. (Digby, Long, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The somewhat imposing 
title covers a most interesting narrative by a Midshipman of 
the events of the Boxer Rebellion. Those chapters dealing with 
the relief of Tientsin, the relief of Seymour, and thirdly, the siege 
of Ticntsin, are the best. Published some time after the events 
treated, and probably much “written up” from rough notes, 
Lieutenant Dix’s narrative has lost some of its original freshness, 
yet it presents us with clear pictures of several phases of the 
fighting, and throws, as one might expect, many sidelights on 
the behaviour of the troops. The author is honest, candid, 
and just to friend and foe, and while he handles names 
with reserve, he has no desire to save any one’s face. He 
knows best the movements of the Naval Brigade, but he had 
admirable opportunities of seeing the Allies at work. In this 
regard his description of the second siege of Tientsin is most 
characteristic of his impartiality, of such graphic merits as his 
story has, and of his general marshalling of facts. It gives a 
very fair, accurate, and vigorous description of the final assault and 
the occupation and subsequent looting of the city. He makes a very 
ingenious defence of looting, though the British forces were some- 
what late on the scene, and one detects a faint flavour of regret 
in his allusion to the fact; and, as he says, it helped to drive 
home a necessary lesson. He has asly hit at the civilians, who were 
certainly very much in evidence at looting time. The inevitable 
comparison between the Allied troops comes at the end of the 
book, and it is not flattering to some of them. An instance of 
Lieutenant Dix’s thoroughness is afforded by his careful descrip- 
tion of the arms and equipment of the Allies and the enemy, the 
best and most succinct we have yet seen. As to the behaviour of 
the troops, we are reminded of the reply given to us by a Crimean 
veteran when asked “which of the five medals he was proudest 
of.” “The good conduct one,” was the prompt answer; and that 
should be, and is, the attitude of mind of the English soldier. 
Lieutenant Dix’s book shoyld be read for its interesting and 
suggestive account of the earlier and more arduous part of the 
campaign, and can be recommended for its many details of actual 
fighting and for its general trustworthiness. 








LYNCH LAW. 

Iynch Law. By J. E. Cutler. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Cutler has gone very carefully into the history and statistics of 
lynching, and the facts relating to the early use of the term. 
Circumstantial evidence, indeed the best evidence, points to a 
Virginian origin, to the exercise of summary jurisdiction by a 
family of the name of Lynch, and, if it is to be narrowed down 
to an individual, one Colonel Charles Lynch towards the end of 
the Revolutionary War. Attempts to trace a more ancient use of the 
phrase cannot be supported; and the endeavour to derive it from 
some locality, though we have the analogy of Lydford law, will 
convince no one. The modern derivation, it may be remarked, 
has a striking and comparatively recent analogy in the 
term “boycott.” The charts and statistics have, so says 
Mr. Cutler, a negative value, and that, too, is our reading of 
them. Frequency of lynching bears no proportion to illiteracy, 
and is by no means always in proportion to the negro population. 
The only real correlation is that of the percentage of persons 
lynched who were negroes, and the percentage of negroes in the 
population. The necessity of summary justice was very pressing at 
one time in America, and still lingers on the frontier; but its use 
in the negro States is obviously dictated by the dislike of the 
negro. Nor has it been shown that capital punishment in this 
brutal form has a deterrent effect on many criminals; it affects 
negroes little. Mr. Cutler, while explaining the early necessity for 
Lynch-law, makes no apology for it now. It is a disgrace attach- 
ing to America, and waits for that public sentiment and that sense of 
duty which shall render it unnecessary. Courageous sheriffs who 
know their duty have been able to save their prisoners. Lynchings 
have slightly decreased of late years, yet the practice of burning 
victims has spread, and Mr. Cutler is by no means hopeful. 
Where the remedy for lynching is to bo found is unhappily 





doubtful. The old English law making a hundred responsible 
for a murder committed in it furnishes, no doubt, the model for 
the most sensible enactment yet made, that of the State of 
Ohio in 1896. The victim’s representatives recover from the 
county, and the county recovers from the mob,—if it can. Mr. 
Cutler’s book should be valuable for its summary of facts, and for 
the solemn warning that thoughtful Americans may read between 
the lines. 








THE CAT. 

Animal Autobiographies: the Cat. By Violet Hunt. (A. and 
C. Black. 6s.)—‘ Loki,’ the cat of this book, lived with his 
mother and brothers and sisters at No. 100 Egerton Gardens, 
with a charming young lady called “Auntie May.” He was a 
pure-bred Persian of the “ Blue Smoke” variety, and thought a 
great deal of his pedigree, which he traced back to ‘Pasht of 
Bubastis.’ His mother, ‘ Petronilla,’ was a cultivated and clever 
cat. ‘Loki’ had an excellent education from her, as well as from 
“Auntie May” and her niece Rosamund, a very nice little girl, 
who took great pride in being the “cat-maid.” Children and cats 
seem to have an instinctive understanding of one another, which 
is perhaps natural, as the child has not travelled so far from the 
East as we older people have. A thread of story runs through the 
book, and there are some lively descriptions of a country house in 
Yorkshire and its inhabitants of all kinds. Here ‘ Loki’ does his 
first day’s hunting, and catches three mice in the carpenter’s 
shop. He is a delightful creature, and his autobiography will 
appeal to cat-lovers, as it has more than a touch of feline nature 
in it. Here, too,a certain Mr. Fox, who, unfortunately, turns 
green and faints in the presence of a cat, falls in love with 
“Auntie May.” The reader can foresee the difficulties of this 
state of things, and Miss Violet Hunt skilfully works out tho 
situation. We must say a word about the illustrations by Mr. 
Adolf Birkenruth, of which there are twelve full-page ones 
printed in colours. They are very bright and pleasing, but the 
artist is less successful with cats and kittens than he is with 
people and things. The one of “Auntie May” shut out of a 
house in Paris is charming, and so is that of her father at his 
easel ; indeed, they are all worth looking at. 








TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN NORTHERN EUROPE, 

Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. By J. A. Harvie- 
Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., &c. With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations and 4 Maps. 2vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. £3 3s, 
net.)—The ornithological work which Mr. Harvie-Brown has 
done is too well known for us to dwell upon if. The two volumes 
before us contain the journals which he kept from day to day 
during his expeditions in 1871 to Norway, in 1872 to Archangel, 
and in 1875 to the Petchora. In his preface he apologises for 
publishing such “stale news.” This is unnecessary, for the 
diaries are full of interest to ornithologists, though the results of 
the collecting work have, of course, long ago been published in 
the Ibis and elsewhere. The only thing we do not understand 
is why he did not publish these actual diaries, as they 
are now presented to us, some thirty years ago. Although 
ornithologists will be sent almost crazy with excitement by 
the accounts of bird’s-nesting on the Tundras, and long to be 
off to those happy hunting-grounds, the general reader (however 
fond of travels he may be) is likely to find much that is tedious in 
the lists of birds observed daily and the accounts of the series of 
skins and eggs that were obtained. The first two journeys wero 
undertaken in the company of Mr. Edward R. Alston, the last in 
that of Mr. Henry Seebohm. Ornithology has made vast strides 
since those days. Wolley and other English collectors had not 
penetrated as far east as the White Sea. When the journey to 
the Petchora was planned there were six birds which regularly 
visited the shores of the British Islands, of which the breeding 
places, the nests, or the eggs were almost or entirely unknown. 
In the case of three, the little stint, Bewick’s swan, 
and the grey plover, Mr. Harvie-Brown and Mr. Seebohm 
were successful. The remaining three were the knot, the 
sanderling, and the curlew sandpiper. The last-named bird was 
shot at the extreme north-east point which the travellers reached, 
and next year was discovered by Drs. Finsch and Brehm a little 
further to the east breeding at the mouth of the river Ob. The 
two remaining birds were discovered nesting at the extreme 
limit of animal life in the Arctic regions by Captain Feilden, tho 
naturalist on the ‘Alert.’ Thus does our knowledge slowly 
increase; yet how little do we know of birds, and how much 
there is for ornithologists to do before the whole globe will have 
been properly “worked.” The book contains, besides the journals, 
lists of birds collected, some excellent coloured plates of the eggs 
of the grey plover and little stint, three maps, and a few notes ou 





the Samoyeds. 
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A HISTORY OF PREACHING. 

A History of Preaching. By Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A writer who undertakes to 
give a history of one important province of Christian life during 
fifteen centuries—A.D. 70 to A.D. 1572—sets himself a really 
impossible task, The book is a treasury of learning of a certain 
kind, but the learning is scarcely helpful. Dr. Dargan gives a 
succession of judgments on periods and individuals. The soundness 
of these we do not propose to question. But they do not really 
instruct. The reader carries away an opinion about the qualities 
of Chrysostom, or Bernard of Clairvaux, or Tauler, but he does not 
carry away any fruitful idea of these great men. A more useful 
thing would have been to take a typical example of each period, 
and deal with that example with some fulness, giving, for 
instance, some characteristic sermon at full length. Dr. Dargan 
seldom even gives extracts. There is one of half-a-page or so in 
the account of Chrysostom, but none when we come to Basil the 
Great, or Gregory of Nazianzus, or Ambrose, or Augustine. Asa 
bibliography, indeed, the volume may be useful. Unfortunately, 
the books to which it might serve as a guide are not within easy 
reach, 








AN AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER ON TOUR. 

An Australian Cricketer on Tour. By Frank Laver. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Laver describes the Cricketing Tour of 1899 
as far as the journeying is concerned, and that of 1905 in more 
detail, giving the scores of the matches and some notes of the 
play. It will be remembered that the Australian team won or 
drew all their county and other local matches except that with 
Essex, but were not successful in the Test matches. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Laver has much to say in recognition of the 
kindness and hospitality shown to the players, and few complaints 
to make. One of the few causes of difference was Armstrong’s 
bowling. It was certainly curious behaviour in an English 
player, and one of great reputation, to sit on his bat and kick at 
the balls as they were being delivered to the player at the other 
end. The crowd, too, shouted disapproval; but that Mr. Laver 
must be used to at home. And it may be argued with some force 
that the “bowling on the leg theory” is not quite “straight.” 
But the casuistry of cricket is not a little perplexing. 


BUNYAN.—GRACE ABOUND- 


25/- ING TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS 


Or, A Brief Relation of the Exceeding Mercy 
of God in Christ to him. 


By JoHN Bunyan. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 
Copies (numbered). Large fcap. 4to (73 in. by 9$ in.), 
252 pp., printed on Hand-made Paper. With 15 Per- 
manent Bromide Photographs from Original Drawings 
by Harotp Coppine. Handsomely bound in vellum, 
gilt top, price 25s. net. 

The Christian World says :—' Exquisitely printed on hand-made 
paper with broad margins, the book mightily woos readers by its 
mere appearance. Mr. Copping supplies fifteen drawings, in which 
he portrays with charming sympathy and artistic skill the chief 
events in Bunyan’s life recorded in the book. The drawings are 
marvels of technical perfection.” 


ALSO OTHER NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
at 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s., and fs. 


6/- KERR.—NATURE : 2g Hicroseone 
nCte By RicHarpD KeErg, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., Author of “ Nature, 
Curious and Beautiful.” Illustrated with 65 Photo- 
micrographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle says ;—‘‘ Here is a book that will delight the 


heart of many an old microscopist, and stimulate the activities of 
every young one fortunate enough to secure a copy.” 


6/- PIKE.—HOME LIFE IN BIRD- 
nt. LAND. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author of ‘* Woodland, Field, and 
Shore.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 4 Coloured Plates 
and over 80 other Illustrations from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the Author, price 6s, net. 

The Morning Post says:—‘Mr. Oliver G. Pike has given us 


another delightful book.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ It will make a delightful gift.” 


“AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL.” 


8/- THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 
With Coloured Plates and a profusion of other Pictures, 
848 pages of Reading and Pictures, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, price 8s. 
“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK.” 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Illustrated with 12 Coloured Plates and a profusion of 
other Pictures. 848 pages of Reading and Pictures, in 
handsome cloth gilt covers, priee 8s. 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 
LIFE IN MOROCCO. 


By BUDGETT MEAKIN, Author of “The Land 
of the Moors.” 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES from 
e Diamond Jubilee, 1 the Accessi f Kin 
Justin McCarty. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 4 : een ee By 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


as Revealed in his Writings. By Percy Firzgeraup. With P. i 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. , ees 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy Firzgeratp. With a Mezzotint Frontispiece. Third Editi 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. _ stil, 


THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN: 4 


Study of Modern Russia. ByS. Srepyiax. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, . 


WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION, 
By Greorce MacDonatp. A NEW ISSUE, in 10 volumes 16mo, cloth 
gilt top, 2s. net per volume; leather, gilt top, 3s, net per volume. : 


TALES AND FANTASIES. 


Srevenson. Crown 8yvo, buckram, 6s, 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By Roszerr Lous 


Stevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING, 


By Rozert Lovis Stevenson. Crown Svo, buckram, 6s, 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With an Introduction by Mrs, 
Stevenson. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net, 


THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES: 


being Passages Chosen by Aurrep H. Hyarr. (Uniform with “The 
Pocket R. L.8.”) 16mo,-cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net, 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS. By Atazrnon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. [Third Impression, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Collected 


Edition in Five Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in buckram, uniform with the 
“Collected Poetical Works.” Price 6s. net each volume, or 30s. net for 
the five volumes. (Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete sets.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected Edition in Six Volumes, with a Dedicatory Introduction to 
THEODORE Watrs-Dunton. Second Impression now on Sale. 36s, net 
for the six volumes. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 








By Rogert Lovig 





MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in 5 vols. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, in 1 vol. ; 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF 
WILLIAM IV., in 2 vols ; and 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES from the Accession of 


Queen Victoria to 1897, in 3 vols. 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
By Ronert Burns. With Illustrations by A. 8. Borp. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth, 6s. net. 








THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
FuamMarion. Translated by WaLTeR Mostyn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By 


Auice Perrin, Author of “The Stronger Claim,’ &c. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 6s. [Second Impression. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornxvne, 
Author of “‘Stingaree,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “The Sanyasi.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SPECULATIONS OFJOHN STEELE. 


By Rozert Barr, Author of ‘‘ A Prince of Good Fellows.” Crown Sv0, 


cloth, 6s. 

THE FREEMASONS. A Novel of “ The Craft.” 
By L. 8. Gipson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MAURICE. By Josep Kzatine, Author of “Son 
of Judith.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By 
Arnotp BExnett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Crown BVO, 
cloth, 6s. 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.0. 


By CAMILLE 
With Illustrations. 
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~ GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
The “Library Edition” of RUSKIN 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 











This, the ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 
consists of 8Q DIFFERENT WORKS 


in 87 VOLUMES, Illustrated with 
1,300 PLATES AND wooDcuTs 


in addition to over 
100 OTHER DRAWINGS BY RUSKIN, nor HitHERTO REPRODUCED, 
together with MUCH UNPUBLISHED Matter. 


LIMITED ISSUE. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
I9 VOLUMES NOW READY. 25s. each net. 


Issued in chronological order at intervals of about one volume per month. 
Large medium 8vo (9} by 64), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical Account of the several Works, 
together with Selections from the Author’s DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE, 


VOLUME XX.—READY NEXT WEEK. 


LECTURES ON ART. | corume 
LECTURES 
ARATRA PENTELICI: on the Elements of Sculpture. 


1870. 
WITH OTHER PAPERS ON GREEK ART AND MYTHOLOGY. 
464 pages, with 30 Plates, 20 Woodcuts, and 3 Facsimiles of MSS. 











METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR THE EDITION. 


Vo. 1.—£42 with Order, for the whole Set, whatever the number of 
Volumes (not less than 36). 


Vo. 2—£15 with Order, and two further annual payments of £16 each, 
and the balance (if any) to make up cost at 25s. per Volume 
in the fourth year. 


Wo. 3.—Payment with Order of £28 for Twenty Volumes, and 26s. as 
each succeeding Volume is published. 


No. 4.—Payment of 25s. per month for One Volume to be sent each month. 








London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co.’s Xmas List 





PLEASE SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST, POST-FREE 


It has been specially compiled as a guide to the buying of Xmas Gifts, and contains books fop 


young and old, at prices ranging from Is, to £5. 


Books in an Advertisement, 


It is impossible to include so large a list of 











Handsome Coloured Books for Xmas 
Presents. 


At 10s. 6d. 


THE CASENTINO 
AND ITS STORY. 


By ELLA NOYES, Author of “Ferrara,” 


25 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by 
DORA NOYES. Small crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


The WORLD says:—“ All who know their Italy, 
and very many who do not, will value Miss Ella 
Noyes’s able and sympathetic treatment of this 
lovely region and its history, and welcome Miss 
Dora Noyes’s dainty and artistic illustrations in 
colour and line.” 


At £7 1s, 





net. 
NORMANDY. 


The Scenery & Romance of its Ancient Towns. 
By GORDON HOME, Author of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of au English Town,” &c. 

With 25 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line 
by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: — “The 
letterpress is excellently done, but the charm of 
Mr. Gordon Home’s work lies principally in the 
two dozen colour-plates from water-colour drawings, 
exceptionally well reproduced in delicate and re- 
strained tones, which are in delightful contrast to 
the crudities which sometimes scream from the 
pages of books illustrated by colour processes.” 


net. 





IN THE TRACK OF THE MOORS. 
Sketches in Spain and Northern Africa. 
By SYBIL FITZGERALD. 
With 68 Coloured and mary Line Illustrations by AUGUSTIN FITZGERALD. Large cr. 4to, £1 1s, net. 


The TIMES says :—‘‘ A fine volume, giving impressions ef Spain, its Moorish architecture and gardens, 
its women—A ndalusia and Granada—and of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and the desert, Mr, Augustin 
Fitzgerald's illustrations, in colour and line, are of high quality.” 





Books for Presentation. 
MARY OF MODENA, Queen of James II. 


By MARTIN HAILE. 
With 13 Photogravures, medium 8vo, 16s. net. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘In this profoundly interesting book Mr. Haile has given worthy 


portrayal to a singularly beautiful personality...... Exquisite illustrations.” 
The WORLD says:—‘ Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his luminous and well-balanced study of 


one of the most critical periods of English—and, indeed, of European—history.” 


THE TWO GREATEST RUSSIANS. 
THE ONLY pe te TOLSTOY IN LIMITED TO 250 SETS FOR ENGLAND. 


TOLSTOY. TURGENIEFF. 


Translated and Edited by Professor WIENER, of The Novels and Stories of Turgenieff in a handsome 
Harvard. In 24 vols., with Photogravure Illustra- | Edition de Luxe. Sold in sets only, £4 16s. net 
tions. Each vol. sold a —— pg two}1g vols. Translated by IsaspeL Haraoop, with 
oer vel. “a Edition, in on hong Introduction by Henry James. Photogravure 

£12 12s. net. Frontispieces, 


Dainty Xmas _ Gifts. 
DICKENS'S XMAS BOOKS. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
THE CHIMES. 


Each Volume Illustrated by C. E. Brocx, with 8 in Colour and many in Line. 
3s, 6d. net per vol., cloth; 5s. net per vol., vellum, 


The WORLD says:—‘‘A very dainty and handsomely produced edition......Mr. Brock’s pictures—in 
all three volumes—whether in colour or in line, are wholly delightful; and he has proved triumphantly 
that it is possible for an illustrator of Dickens to catch a full measure of the master novelist's spirit 
and humour without presenting even his Scrooges and Tackletons, his Fezziwigs and his Tilly 
Slowboys, as fantastic scarecrows and impossible monstrosities.” 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


SILAS MARNER. By Geo. Etior. 


Illustrations by C. E. Brocx. Cloth, 5s. net; vellum, 8s. 6d, net. 
ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. And other Essays 


from the Spectator. Selected by AntrHur Symons. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 3s, 6d. net. 
NOW READY. COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


In 10 vols., with 60 Illustrations in Colour by Epmunp Dutac. Cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per 
vol. Each volume sold separately, except where two volumes form one complete work. 
JANE EYRE. 2 vols. SHIRLEY, 2 vols. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 1 vol. 
VILLETTE, 2 vols. THE PROFESSOR, 1 vol. WILDFELL HALL and AGNES GREY, 2 vols. 
The ATHENAUM says :—“ The coloured illustrations by Mr. Edmund Dulac show both character 
and clevernes3. Altogether it is an attractive edition.” 





3 vols, large feap. 8vo 


New Volume. 


With 25 Coloured 





Children’s Books, 


At 5s, net. 


The EXPRESS says :—** Perhaps th 
all Christmas Anavah @ 


Dent’s 
Children’s Christmas 
Treasury 
Of Things New and Old, 
Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. 


5s. net, in a Handsome Cover Design, 

New Things by Mrs. Nessir, E. V. Lucag 
ReED Moornovse, EVELYN Suarp, JEAN C, ARCHER, 
Epwarp Hutton, and others. : 

Pictures by R. Annin@ Bett, Cuartes E, 
Brock, H. GRANVILLE FeLi, Cures T. H. and 
W. H. Rosrnson, Mase, Cuapsurn, WIrxirrep 
Green, Frepricx B. Orrer, and others, 

Cld Things by Hans Anpersen, Griuu 
BrotTHers, N. HAWTHORNE, CHARLES Lams, Victor 
Hueo, &e., &e. 


STORIES of KING ARTHUR 
AND THE ROUND TABLE. 
(Retold from Malory.) 

By Beatrice Cray. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Title-page, and 50 Black-and-White Iilus.- 
— by Dora Curtis, Large crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. 

UNA AND THE RED 

CROSS KNIGHT. 


And other Stories from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen.” 
By N. G. Roype-Smira. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Title-page, and 50 Black-and-White 
Illustrations by T. Heatn Rosinson. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE IDEAL 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Mlustrated with many Coloured and Line Drawings 
by J. A. Symrneron. Large crown 8vo, 5s. uet. 


THE FAIRY BIRD 
AND PIGGY WIG. 


By Maser Cuapsury. [Illustrated in Colour and 
Line by the Author, 5s. net. 








A Sumptuous Art Book. 


AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
numerous Illustrations of the Work of 
Beardsley, 6s. net. 

Also Large-Paper, Specially Limited Edition, 

with a hitherto unpublished Drawing. 








A NEW BOOK BY MRS. BURRILL 
SHELL 
GATHERERS. 


By KATHARINE BURRILL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Vellum Edition, price 
to be obtained at the Booksellers’. 


Also, 
CORNER STONES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 3s. 6d, net, cloth; vellum as above, 





London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pees LE 

HETHER there is, has been, or will be a Ministerial crisis 
is an obscure question which we have endeavoured to 
discuss, though not to decide, elsewhere. Certainly “in this 
dim light” it looks like a crisis, but the eye may be deceived. 
According to the Times and Daily Telegraph, which ought to 
know, the Cabinet is discussing while we write whether there 
isacrisis “in being,” and if so, what should be its outcome; 
but here again it is possible that we may have all been 
deceived by appearances, and that to-day or on Monday 
some oratorical Cabinet Minister or Whip may laugh at us 
for our folly in thinking that there had been, or could be, 
anything in the newspaper talk. In any case, if there is a 
Snark, it is certain to prove a “Boojum.”’ It will be re- 
membered that if a Snark is a Boojum, those who are con- 
fronted with it “slowly and silently vanish away.” Nothing 
can prevent this in the case of the present Cabinet if once the 
crisis is established. But unless the Opposition leaders 
are more unwise than it is easy to conceive, they will insist 
that the Cabinet shall vanish away, not through resigna- 
tion, but through Dissolution. If Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues know their business, they will 
reply, as did the Northumbrian wife to the sick but loquacious 
husband who worried her when she was busy preparing for 
his funeral: “Gang on with thy deeing and don’t hinder me.” 
While the Government are getting on with their dying the 
Liberals must concentrate all the forces they can in support 
of Free-trade, and so secure a victory which will banish Pro- 
tection from our politics for another generation. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour may still continue to be an unconscionable time 

a-dying, but the Liberals must endure this as best they may. 
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The news from Russia all points to an increasing anarchy, 
with which the distracted Government are incapable of dealing 
adequately,—partly because of their inherent weakness, but still 
more because those in authority are incapable of making up 
their minds whether to yield or to resist. The result is that 
the Government live from hand to mouth. When the 
pressure from popular forces looks irresistible, they yield. 
When they think there is an opportunity for a little firmness, 
they arrest and imprison in something of the old style. 
Meantime their futile and blood- stained opportunism is 
played to an accompaniment of mutiny and civil rebellion, of 
peasant revolts, chAteau-burnings, and strikes. It is true that 





the particular movements seldom succeed, and that the strikes 
are not pushed te the point where absolute starvation would 
result; but in spite of their apparent victories, the Govern- 
ment grow steadily feebler, and the forces of anarchy 
steadily stronger. “Each fatal triumph brings more near the 
inevitable end.” 


Perhaps the most astonishing fact connected with this 
astonishing situation is that no one knows who it is 
who orders the strikes and revolts, and directs the revolu- 
tion throughout Russia as a conductor directs some great 
orchestra,—first calling for strength or fury in one 
direction, then hushing it down for a time; then again 
calling for a fresh outburst of energy in some new 
place, but always controlling and playing at will with each 
wild passion as it is aroused. Not a name has emerged 
. »ough the tumult. We only know that somewhere in the 
centre of the storm must be a directing brain or brains. 
Meantime the mysterious and impalpable “ They” who order 
mutinies and strikes and riots are obeyed without a protest. 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon sends to the Evening Standard of 
Thursday a concrete example. He describes how he was on a 
train manned by military engineers which tried to get away 
during the railway strike. It was stopped, however, by a body 
of men who did not know or would not say under whose orders 
they were acting, but whose apparent want of rule or 
cohesion was quite as effective as the most perfect organi- 
sation. The traffic was suspended,—that was all they would 


say. 
sinaaciearnmmpmcereeis 


The most exciting incident of the week has been the naval 
and military mutiny at Sevastopol, which resulted ina pitched 
battle on Tuesday, ending with a victory for the Govern- 
ment troops. The details are still very obscure, but apparently 
the mutineers got possession of several ships, as well as some 
of the shore batteries, and the naval barracks. The Govern- 
ment at first proposed to starve out the rebels, but ultimately 
gave the order to attack, and the shore batteries were then 
carried at the point of the bayonet. At the same time the 
forts and the ships which had not mutinied fired on the 
ships which had hoisted the red flag. After several hours’ 
fighting, during which some small ships were sunk and a 
great deal of damage done, the mutineers surrendered. Their 
“ Admiral,’ Lieutenant Schmidt, “who was dressed as a 
common sailor,” was apparently severely, if not fatally, 
wounded before the white flag was run up on his ship the 
‘Otchakoff. About two thousand men seem to have sur- 
rendered, but the casualties are said to have been very heavy, 
—five thousand is, indeed, stated in some reports as the total 
figure. But even if the mutiny at Sevastopol is at an end, 
there is no respite for the Government, for with the news of 
this success there comes information of grave disaffection 
among the soldiers in St. Petersburg, including several Guards 
regiments. Again, the Manchurian army is said to be seething 
with the spirit of rebellion. We wonder whether among its 
officers there is some Lieutenant of Artillery who is already 
planning to play the part of the saviour of society. Possibly; 
but remember that things move very slowly in revolutions, 
and that the call for such a person will probably not be 
heard for three or four years. 


On Monday the international squadron representing the 
Concert of the Powers occupied Mytilene, a French detach- 
ment taking possession of the Custom House; and later the 
mouth of the Dardanelles was reconnoitred with a view to 
the establishment of a blockade. In spite of this, however, 


Friday’s telegrams show that up to Thursday night the 
Sultan had not yielded. What will be the next step taken by 
the Powers has not been revealed, but it is clear that they 





cannot now draw back, and that the Sultan must be made to 
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give way. Though the news of the occupation of Mytilene is 
known at Constantinople, the event has not affected the 
Mohammedans, who remain calm. That they will so remain 
unless incited directly or indirectly from Yildiz Kiosk is 
generally admitted. This being so, the Powers should make 
it quite clear to the Sultan that he will be held personally 
responsible for any disturbance which may lead to outrages 
upon Christians or foreigners at Constantinople. He must not 
be allowed to play massacre as one of his trump cards. 


On Tuesday the new Session of the German Reichstag was 
opened by a speech from the Emperor himself. Its chief 
significance lies in his references to foreign affairs, and the 
apparent desire to differentiate between Powers who are friendly 
to Germany and those who are not. He congratulated his 
people on the fact that their relations with all Powers were 
correct, and with most friendly. He welcomed Japan into the 
circle of the Great Powers, and declared his hope that the Czar 
might yet “earn the love and gratitude of his people as 
the pioneer of a happy future for Russia.” He complained 
that German ideas were often misconstrued abroad, chiefly 
through jealousy of her industrial progress. The trouble 
with France in Morocco was due to an inclination to leave 
Germany out of arrangements where German interests were in- 
volved, and “tendencies of the kind, though suppressed at one 
point, may reappear at another.” “For me,” he concluded, 
“the peace of the German nation is a matter of sacred 
concern. But the signs of the times make it the duty of the 
nation to strengthen its defences against unjust attacks.” 


These dark sayings do not mean very much, for there is small 
prospect of any Power desiring to attack Germany. Indeed, 
if the German Emperor, who, we believe, has a sense of 
humour—it is stated that he appreciates Mr. Gould’s inimit- 
able caricatures in the Westminster Gazette—will pardon us 
the comparison, the speech reads very like the immortal 
“Q-ration” of the great Elijah Pogram,—an oration in 
which everybody in general and no one in particular was defied 
and told to “come on.” The obvious want of inclination on the 
part of anybody to do anything of the kind is no obstacle to 
eloquence of this description. Seriously, the explanation of 
the speech lies most probably in the new Navy Bill with its 
increased taxation which will shortly be brought before the 
Reichstag. The Emperor wants money, and he has to hint 
at some possible use for it. 


The French papers comment frankly, but in the main with 
composure, on the Kaiser’s speech, the more sober organs 
taking the line that for France to retort in the same spirit 
would be to play into Germany’s hands. It is admitted that 
the pessimistic tone of the German Press is a disquieting 
symptom, but Frenchmen are no longer surprised at such 
language. M. Clemenceau, in the Aurore, observes that the 
Kaiser “seems to have wished at one and the same time to 
reassure his subjects by declaring his strength and to make 
them uneasy in order to obtain a fresh pecuniary effort on 
their part by denouncing the foreign peril. The Powers 
indicated by the Emperor William will consider themselves 
warned.” In fine, the Fren¢h Press, while unable to overlook 
the disquieting effect of the Kaiser’s oratory, counsels vigilance 
rather than recrimination as the proper attitude for France 


to take up. 


The new Session of the Austrian Reichsrath opened on 
Tuesday, and the Prime Minister, Baron Gautsch, gave a 
sketch of the Franchise Bill which he proposes to introduce. 
It is to be based on the principle of universal suffrage, but 
will be so drafted as to save racial minorities from being over- 
whelmed. At the same time a Redistribution Bill and a Bill 
to amend the Standing Orders of the Chamber will be intro- 
duced, that the new reforms may lack nothing of complete- 
ness. During the sitting an imposing and most orderly 
demonstration took place in the Ringstrasse, where nearly 
three hundred thousand working men and women filed silently 
for four hours past the Reichsrath building. The demon- 
strators carried placards inscribed in various tongues, and 
racial distinctions seem to have been forgotten in the common 
desire for the promised reform. Similar demonstrations took 
place on the same day in other Austrian towns. It is 
generally believed that the result of the measure will be not 
only to increase the popularity of the Emperor, as its chief 





originator, but to create a certain solidarity among the 
different races, who at last find themselves combined on a 
question of national interest. The Pan-Germans, its only 
opponents, are powerless in the face of such unanimity, 





An instructive summary of the contents of the Report of 
the Committee for Foreign Affairs of the French Chamber 
is given by the Paris correspondent of the Times in 
Wednesday’s issue. Especial interest attaches to the 
appendix dealing with the Moroccan affair. M. Gervais, 
who has drawn up the Report, abstains from all provocative 
comment, contenting himself with the observation that while 
France “means to accomplish her task without abandoning 
her imprescriptible rights,” she has reason to think that 
“those whose opinion is important for us will finally under. 
stand that it is to their advantage not to thwart a task 
calculated to serve the interests of the countries which may 
like to profit by it when completed.” In regard to the Far 
East, the line adopted by the Report is that while France 
must protect her own missionaries, the effort to protect those of 
the other Powers is compromising, and that the idea of putting 
French military power at the service of Christianity must be 
abandoned. For the rest, M. Gervais recommends that France 
should now follow a policy of preservation, the possession of 
Indo-China being her paramount interest. In conclusion, he 
expresses a hope that the British Government will use its 
good services towards facilitating an equitable settlement of 
the New Hebrides question. 


Last Saturday the Egyptian Budget for 1906 was submitted 
to the Council of Ministers. The revenue for the year is 
estimated at £14,500,000, which will show a surplus over 
expenditure of £500,000. This surplus is to be attained in 
spite of the extensive remissions of taxation which Lord Cromer 
is bringing into force next year, and which are included in the 
Estimates. There is to be a total reduction of £332,000, made 
up of a 4 per cent. reduction in certain duties on common 
possessions such as livestock, coal, and wood; the abolition of 
the salt monopoly, which means a loss to revenue of £175,000; 
and the abolition of sundry ferry, sea-fishing, and lighthouse 
dues. A sum of £120,000 is also put in reserve to provide for 
certain changes in official salaries, which will occupy the 
attention of the Government next year. Remission of 
taxation is the first sign that a country has found itself, 
In early days in Egypt taxes had to be retained on a high 
scale to provide funds for reproductive expenditure. Now 
that the policy of bold outlay has been amply justified 
it is only right that those who bore the burden during the 
lean years should reap the fruits of the time of plenty. Lord 
Cromer and the able body of men who work under him are to 
be congratulated upon having achieved the most notable as 
well as the rarest of administrative triumphs,—the reduction 
of taxation. 


Lord Rosebery delivered a speech at Bodmin on Saturday 
last which has caused no little stir in the newspaper 
world. After saying some excellent things on the Fiscal 
controversy, he dwelt on the need of maintaining unity 
amongst all sections of Free-traders in the coming contest. 
Premising that it was the plain duty of them all to say or 
do nothing that would render that union more difficult, 
Lord Rosebery somewhat inconsistently remarked that he 
had read with grave misgivings the speech in which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had “hoisted once more, 
in its most pronounced form, the flag of Home-rule.” He 
protested against this course, not only because of high 
constitutional objections founded on the recent experience 
of foreign European countries, but because of his belief 
as to what would really conduce to the welfare of the Irish 
people itself, and above all because it impaired the unity of 
the Free-trade party, and indefinitely postponed discussion of 
social and educational reforms, on which the country had set 
its heart. “I, then,’ continued Lord Rosebery, “will add no 
more on the subject except to say emphatically and explicitly 
and once for all that I cannot serve under that banner.” 


Sir Edward Grey, who spoke at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Monday night, dealt promptly and effectively with the 
situation created by Lord Rosebery’s speech. The news- 


papers, he said, seemed to anticipate a row in the Liberal 
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arty; but at the moment he was in a state of mystification 
¥ to why there should be any row at all. He disagreed 
with the particular interpretation which Lord Rosebery 
had placed on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s | speech, 
put he held that there was no substantial difference 
between them as to what should be the practical Trish 

licy of the next Liberal Government; and until Sir 
Henry had stated that he disagreed with Lord Rosebery he 
preferred to believe that there had been a misunderstanding. 
That is excellent sense, and said with the tact and good 
temper, as well as practical wisdom, which characterise 
all Sir Edward Grey’s acts and utterances. Lord Rosebery 
has no right to ask Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to do 
more or say more than he has, which is to make it quite 
clear that no Home-rule Bill will be introduced into the next 
Parliament, and further that not Home-rule but Free-trade 
is to be the battle-cry of the Liberal party at the next 
Election. As long as that is the position taken up by the 
Liberal party, as it unquestionably is, and with the full 
assent of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Unionist Free- 
traders have nothing to complain of. <A fortiori, Lord 
Rosebery has no ground for protest. 


The Irish policy of the Liberals Sir Edward Grey defined as 
large administrative reforms, especially in regard to the Castle 
government, with a view to securing the sympathy of the 
religious and political majority; the development of local 
institutions; the reconciliation of Ireland with the Empire; 
and the relief of the Imperial Parliament from its present 
congestion. But these objects should be pursued by methods 
which would carry with them step by step the sympathy and 
support of British opinion. On the question of a statutory 
Parliament for Ireland Sir Edward Grey was perfectly 
explicit. Those who supported the Bills of 1886 and 1893 
were fully entitled to go on proclaiming themselves Home- 
rulers, but they must remember that they did not help Ireland 
by simply going on saying “ Home-rule” unless they had some 
prospect of carrying it out. The issue before the country was 
the Fiscal question, and a Liberal majority, if gained, would 
be won by the votes of large numbers of people who had voted 
against the Liberals in 1895, or abstained from voting at all- 
Some would be influenced by Chinese labour, some by the 
education question, and all of them would be greatly 
influenced by Free-trade. It would not, therefore, be honest, 
in his opinion, to use the votes of men given in that way to 
reverse the verdict of the country with regard to Home-rule 
given in 1895. 


The practical policy for the next Liberal Government, 
continued Sir Edward Grey, was a fair policy, and he 
considered that everybody ought to know that whoever voted 
for the Liberal party ought to be prepared to see the 
Liberal Government go on with Sir Antony Macdonnell’s 
policy. Further steps might have to be taken in future years, 
and under future Parliaments, but they must be content in 
Irish affairs to take one step at a time, and he thought it fair 
to give a guarantee that if they held it right in future 
years to go beyond the steps he had described, they would 
again give the country an opportunity of pronouncing its 
opinion upon them. In view of this most satisfactory 
statement of Liberal policy towards Ireland, we can hardly 
regret the attempt made by the Protectionist Press to manu- 
facture a Home-rule crisis in the Liberal party. The only 
result has been to show that the Liberal party is, for the 
present at any rate, united in regard to an Irish policy which 
has no terrors for Unionist Free-traders who, like ourselves, 
regard the maintenance of the Legislative Union as a vital 
matter, 


Sir Edward Grey’s reading of the situation was thoroughly 
justified by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at 
Partick on the following night. Throughout his address Sir 
Henry made no reference to Lord Rosebery or Home-rule. 
At an overflow meeting, however, in reply to cries of “ What 
about Ireland ?” Sir Henry observed: “ Everybody knows my 
opinion on Ireland, and Home-rule. There is no necessity to 
repeat it, to be always talking about it. I made a full exposi- 
tion of my opinions, which are very moderate opinions, the 
other night, and I have nothing to add to what I said then.” 
In thus refusing to be “ drawn ” Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in our opinion, showed good temper as well as discretion, 





and conclusively exposed the absurdity of the allegations as 
to a “ Radical split.” As Mr. Asquith said at Wisbech on the 
same night, there was not, and there would not be, a split, 
because, as regarded Home-rule, there was no real or sub- 
stantial difference of opinion. For the rest, he associated 
himself entirely and unreservedly with every word that was 
spoken on Monday night by Sir Edward Grey. To this we 
may add that not only does it take two to make a quarrel, but 
that it is absurd to describe as a party “split” a situation in 
which the minority is a minority of one. 


The Bishop of Birmingham contributes a letter to 
Monday’s Times which puts the case against Chinese 
labour as temperately and concisely as can be desired, 
He can gain no reassurance on the moral question; 
for though there is little evidence on the subject, such 
as he can get confirms his fears that “the enclosure of 
a very large number of men by themselves in compounds, 
secluded as far as possible from contact with the population 
outside,” must “result in shocking immorality.” Further- 
more, he feels that “to supply the need for labourers in a 
young colony by importing Chinamen who are confined in 
compounds, and are in every way to be prevented from 
becoming a part of the common life of the colony (as, with all 
their differences from the white man, the Kaffirs undoubtedly 
are), is to build the social fabric of the colony on a bad basis,— 
a basis altogether below the level of a civilisation which can 
be called Christian.” 


Wednesday’s papers contained the announcement of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
promised by Mr. Balfour at the close of last Session. The 
terms of reference indicate inquiry into the working of the 
Poor Laws, and the various means adopted outside the Poor 
Laws for meeting distress due to unemployment; and the 
suggestion, if advisable, of modifications of the existing laws 
or fresh legislation. The Commission, which has Lord George 
Hamilton for its Chairman, includes many expert authorities 
on Poor Law administration; practical philanthropists like 
Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. C. S. Loch; economists such as 
Professor Smart, of Glasgow, and the Rev. L. R. Phelps, of 
Oxford; and is strengthened by the addition of three ladies 
honourably distinguished by their knowledge of the working 
classes and their association with Poor Law work,—Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, Mrs. Bosanquet, and Miss Octavia Hill. Their 
presence should prove of very great use both while the 
evidence is being taken, and later during the drafting of 
the Report. 


Speaking at Hanley on Tuesday, Mr. Arnold-Forster made 
the welcome announcement that the Army Council had 
decided that there should be no reduction in the numbers of 
the Volunteers, but that the establishment should be “the 
present strength, or rather the strength on October 1st, which 
all Volunteers would choose, with the addition of a 5 per 
cent. margin ” to allow for the possible recuperation of certain 
regiments which had been hard hit by the present Regulations. 
To promote such recuperation the Army Council had resolved 
to give camp grants to the whole of the Volunteer Force,— 
£3 for fifteen days, and £1 for eight days. Certain further 
grants would also be made to officers for their horses and to 
cyclists, in recognition of their importance. As regards the 
capitation grant, they proposed to reduce it to £1 in the case 
of men who could not, or would not, come into camp, and to 
insist that instead of doing ten they should do thirty drills. On 
the other hand, they intended to give an additional capitation 
grant of 3s. 6d. in respect of every man who went into camp 
for one week, and 7s. for every man who went into camp for 
fifteen days. In the case of special corps, attendance in camp 
would not be compulsory, but no member of the corps would 
be considered efficient who had not attended thirty drills. 
The value of some of these concessions must be readily acknow- 
ledged; and the difference in tone between this and the 
“redundancy ” speech is very welcome. We fear, however, 
that the new system of capitation and camp grants may 
injure many of the best Metropolitan corps, and so discourage 
the educated class of Volunteers, whose co-operation is so 
greatly to be desired. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


cients 


THE HOME-RULE SCARE. 

V E are Unionists quite as much as we are Free- 

traders,—that is, we regard the maintenance of 
the Legislative Union with Ireland as of vital importance 
to the welfare of the nation. If, therefore, we believed 
that there was the slightest danger of a Home-rule Bill 
being introduced in the next Parliament, the controversy 
which has occupied so large a space in the pages of the 
Protectionist Press during the past week would have 
caused us no little anxiety. As it is we are entirely 
at ease in the matter, for we realise that the Home- 
rule scare is purely factitious, and that the cause of the 
Union is not in the slightest danger from the victory 
which Free-trade in conjunction with Liberalism will win 
at the next General Election. We do not propose to con- 
sider what are or are not the personal views of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in regard to Home-rule, or what is 
the exact complexion of the Irish policy advocated by Mr. 
Morley or Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey or Mr. Haldane. 


All that it is necessary to know—and this we do know—: 


is that the Liberal leaders have made it abundantly clear 
that no Home-rule Bill will be introduced by them in the 
next Parliament, and that the policy of granting a separate 
Legislature to Ireland is not a policy upon which the 
Liberals will appeal to the country at the coming General 
Election. As Unionists and Free-traders, we are perfectly 
satisfied with such knowledge; and we hold that Unionist 
Free-traders of all schools of opinion can with an easy 
conscience support Free-trade Liberal candidates. In 
other words, it is plain that for the coming Parliament 
the question of the repeal of the Legislative Union 
with Ireland is a dead issue. Beyond the next 
Parliament we do not care to look. It should be quite 
enough for Unionist Free-traders to help to win a 
crushing victory for Free-trade, knowing at the same 
time that the cause of the Union will not be impaired. 
Free-trade will be the essential issue on which the appeal 
will be made to the eountry, and on which the voters will 
give their decision. The special mandate which the next 
Parliament will receive will be to maintain Free-trade 
against all attacks. For any dealing with so great a 
constitutional change as that involved in Home-rule there 
will be no authorisation whatever. 

While we are convinced that the Union will be in no sort 
of danger from the Liberal party in the next Parliament, 
we are by no means sure that the same can be said 
as to the Protectionist party. We venture, indeed, to 
indulge in a forecast in regard to the probable course 
of events in that Parliament which, though it may 
seem at the moment incredible, is, we fear, only too 
likely to prove true. Our forecast, in the first place, 
is that the Liberals will be returned at the General 
Election with a substantial majority over the Balfourites, 
Chamberlainites, and Nationalists combined. In that case, 
what will be the probable course of events in the House 
of Commons? Unquestionably the first thing that the 
Liberals will do will be to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Education Act. The certainty of such amendment 
taking place was obvious the moment Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain between them broke up the Unionist 


party. Only a united Unionist party would have been 


able to maintain the Education Act without alteration. 
But in the struggles in Parliament over its amend- 
ment the Protectionists and Nationalists will be certain 
to vote together, for the Nationalists are in agree- 
ment with what will then be the Opposition on the 
merits of the question. The working alliance thus 
begun over education will, we venture to say, be con- 
tinued. Mr. Chamberlain—we take it that it is he who 
will lead the Opposition in the next Parliament—is not 
the kind of politician who will be able to resist the 
temptation of working with the Irish against the Govern- 
ment. Nor, we feel sure, will the Nationalists, in spite 
of old quarrels, be unwilling to do a “deal” with him. 
They will be anxious to show their strength and to force 
the Government to recognise their claims, and this in 
existing circumstances they will only be able to do by 
making their power felt in the House. The annoyance 
of the Nonconformists with the Irish over the Educa- 
tion Act struggle will, however, make the Government 





disinclined to grant concessions to Mr. Redmond and his 
followers, and the Irish, in order to show that they cannot 
be neglected, will continue to work against the Govern 
ment. The situation created by a working alliance between 
the Chamberlainite and Balfourite Opposition and the 
Nationalists can only have one result,—that of weaken} 

still further the remains of the Unionist party. The 
political history of the past fifty years shows that alliance 
with the Irish has demoralised every party in turn. The 
Irish alliance sent the Liberals to wander for well-nigh 
twenty years in the wilderness, and such an alliance w; 

P ioe ce with 
the Unionists, if it takes pluce, as we greatly fear it will 
can only have a similar result. The country, which does 
not understand and does not believe in Parliamen 
finesse, will see with disgust the Unionists working with 
the Irish, and purchasing, or apparently purchasing 
their votes, and will determine that till the followers of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour purge themselves 
of such an alliance they will not be worthy of support, 
Unquestionably nothing so much improved the prospects 
of the Liberal party in recent years as the knowledge that 
the Liberals and thé Nationalists had quarrelled over the 
Education Bill, and that in the matter of Free-trade Irish 
and Liberal opinion were also at variance. Asa party, again, 
the Liberals have been immensely helped by the general 
feeling in the country that in championing Free-trade they 
were championing a cause which had nothing to do with 
the policy of Home-rule—a cause which, since it was 
bound to be the essential issue at the next Election, 
freed the Liberals from any obligation to introduce a 
Home-rule Bill or to place themselves at the disposal of the 
Nationalists. 

Perhaps this forecast of an alliance between the Pro- 
tectionists and the Irish will be regarded as impossible. 
Those who are inclined to raise such an objection will be 
interested in a passage which appeared in a leading article 
in the Daily Telegraph about a year ago. It runs as 
follows :— 

“They themselves [i.e the Unionist Free-traders], at the 

bidding of the Duke, while professing their devotion to the 
Union, put Cobdenism before Unionism ; but there is a large and 
growing number of politicians who, likewise professing devotion 
to the Union, put Fiscal Reform before Unionism. There is an 
unsuspectedly large number of Tories whose sympathy with 
Home Rule was scotched but not absolutely killed by the methods 
adopted by various National Leagues to obtain it. If Ireland 
continues as free from lawlessness and outragemongering in the 
future as she is at present, these scotched Tory Home Rulers 
may again raise their heads. Strong as our sympathy with the 
Unionist cause as such is, there is no good living in a fool’s 
paradise.” 
Clearly this passage was meant to prepare the mind of 
the public for future action of the kind we have indicated. 
Coming from such a paper as the Daily Telegraph, its 
significance cannot be ignored. 

People sometimes talk as if the Liberal party might 
forfeit a great many seats by losing the Irish vote in English 
and Scotch constituencies. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be further from the truth. For every Irish vote that 
is lost in a British constituency owing to disagreement 
between the Nationalists and the Liberals a hundred 
other votes are gained. The knowledge that the Liberals, 
though they mean, and rightly mean, to act sympathetically 
and justly towards Ireland, have ceased to be under 
Nationalist influences, and are no longer pledged to do the 
bidding of Mr. Redmond and his followers, has brought 
voters out of the ground, as it were, to support the Liberal 
candidates. A minatory speech by Mr. Redmond does 
not lose a single English or Scotch vote to the Liberals, 
and gains them a great many neutrals and waverers: But 
though we say this, it must not be supposed that we wish 
to encourage the Liberal leaders to take the line adopted 
by Lord Rosebery at Bodmin. In our opinion, that speech 
was most unwise and unnecessary, and entirely unjustified 
by any provocation from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
To us the original speech of the leader of the Liberal party 
was quite clear and satisfactory, and gave us not a 
moment of anxiety. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
said—what we all knew before—that in the abstract, and 
as a matter of personal opinion, he was a Home-ruler; 
but he also made it abundantly evident that neither he 
nor those who work with him had any intention of intro- 
ducing a Home-rule Bill in the next Parliament, or going 
to the country with a Home-rule cry. It was for this 
reason that he very sensibly cautioned the Nationalists, 
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‘sed them to take what they could get and not, to 
roleny the impossible. It was also because of the 
absence of-any indication that.a Home-rule Bill would be 
heard of in the next Parliament that the Nationalist Press 
originally denounced the speech. Personally, we have not 
the slightest objection to Liberal statesmen calling them- 
selves Home-rulers, or declaring that they do not in the 
least regret the support they gave to Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
nor do we believe that the country at large desires to offer 
any objection to the Liberal leaders so describing them- 
selves. All that it is important to know is that no Home- 
rule Bill is to be introduced in the coming House of 
Commons. This fact, and the likelihood that the force of 
circumstances is almost certain to bring the Protectionists 
and the Irish into a working alliance, are a complete 
guarantee that the Union will suffer no danger. ; 
Let us say in conclusion that we hold that Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman has shown both good sense and 
ood temper, as well as true statesmanship, in refusing to 
reply to Lord Rosebery’s speech. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has told us that he remains a Home-ruler 
in the abstract; but since there is no possibility of the 
dissolution of the Legislative Union becoming a vital 
uestion for the next five or six years, it is very much 
betier that the subject should not be discussed further 
on public platforms, and that all Free-traders, whether 
Home-rulers or Unionists, should concentrate their efforts 
on the great struggle which is before them. Remember 
that it is not enough to win a moderate victory for Free- 
trade. The next General Election must be a plébiscite 
so complete for Free-trade and against Protection that 
Protection will not be able to lift its head again for 
at least another generation. Free-trade is the one matter 
of vital import before the country, and every possible vote 
must be polled in its favour regardless of all sectional issues. 
Tf Free-traders on both sides will remember this, and will 
refuse to be led astray by the obvious tactics of the 
Protectionists, who are at their wits’ end to discover 
some means for obscuring the true issue, the highest 
political interests of the nation may be made secure. If, 
on the other hand, Free-traders allow false issues to be 
raised, we may only get a half-and-half victory for Free- 
trade,—a result which must be fraught with the most 
serious consequences to the nation and the Empire. 





“PLAYING WITH FIRE.” 


NDER the above title Sir John and Sir Richard 
Strachey, one a civilian and the other a soldier, 
contribute to the National Review for December an article 
which fully bears out all we have said in regard to the 
fateful blunder made by the Government in permitting 
military influences to prevail over civilian in the govern- 
ment of India, and in allowing—for that is what it was in 
fact, though not in name—Lord Kitchener to send home 
the Viceroy of India because he would not subordinate his 
views to those of the Commander-in-Chief. Our views in 
this respect are reinforced both in general and in specific 
terms by the writers of the article in the National Review. 
Before, however, we deal in detail with their arguments, 
we may point out that Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey, 
owing to their long and varied experience in India, and to 
the very high positions which they have both held, have 
an exceptional right to speak on the question at issue. 
Sir John Strachey was Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, was on the Council both in India and in 
London, and for three or four months was acting Viceroy. 
Sir Richard in early life had a distinguished career as a 
soldier, and later was, like his brother, on the Council 
both here and in India. And here it is necessary to 
point out that nothing but the gravest sense of danger 
could, we feel sure, have induced men of such experience 
as Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey to write as they 
do write. There is nothing from which Indian statesmen 
of experience shrink more strongly than using language 
which may appear to point to the possibility of dis- 
affection, and especially military disaffection, in India. 
Only under the stress of extreme dissatisfaction with 
existing circumstances could such men as the writers in 
the National Review have been induced to discuss matters 
which as a general rule it is agreed are never to be 
written about in public. Their opinion, whether right or 


man who cares for the welfare of the Empwe must, at 
any rate, consider the view they put forward before 
deciding whether he will support Lord Curzon, or Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Balfour, in the controversy which is 
certain to arise as soon as Lord Curzon arrives in 
England. We do not suppose that Lord Curzon has the 
slightest wish to reopen the question from the personal 
point of view. He would naturally like to let it be forgotten, 
and to take that rest from public business to which he is 
entitled after his long and arduous work in India. Lord 
Curzon cannot, however, let the subject be forgotten with- 
out a dereliction of duty in regard to India of which we 
cannot believe he is capable. The present condition of 
things in India is fraught with great danger, and it 
is the bounden duty of those who realise the nature 
of that danger. to point it out to their countrymen, 
and to do their best to get the nation to reverse the 
unhappy decision come to by the Cabinet last summer, 
and to revert to the older system, which, whether 
theoretically perfect or not, was at any rate one both 
safe and practicable. The Government created a military 
imperium in imperio in India when they made the chief 
of the Army to all intents and purposes independent of 
the civil power. Therefore, in our opinion, Lord Curzon 
cannot, whatever may be his personal predilections, avoid 
taking the lead in demanding that the relations of the civil 
and military power in India shall once more be placed on 
a safe basis. He alone has the requisite knowledge and 
authority in regard to the matter which will compel public 
attention. If on a point of private scruple he were to 
stand aside, it would be impossible to induce the nation 
to believe that the situation is so serious as it certainly is. 
In such circumstances they would naturally say : “ Things 
cannot be so very bad, or ‘else Lord Curzon would be 
raising his voice in condemnation of what has been 
done.” 

The first part of the article in the National Review 
is devoted to showing that, instead of Mr. Brodrick 
having the unanimous support of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
the very reverse is the truth. He may have been able 
to carry the Council of India with him up to & certain 
point, but the action which led to the resignation of the 
Viceroy obtained no such support, and has since been 
condemned by almost all persons competent to form a 
judgment on the matter. What makes this the more 
striking is the fact that military opinion in India and the 
opinion of Indian soldiers at home are strongly in favour 
of Lord Curzon and against Lord Kitchener. It is, indeed, 
not too much to say that no Anglo-Indian of the first rank, 
whether soldier or civilian, has come forward in public 
to support the final action of Mr. Brodrick and the 
Cabinet, and to declare that the policy which led to Lord 
Curzon’s resignation was wise or statesmanlike, and will 
be for the benefit of India. 


We cannot here find space to reproduce the cogent 
arguments set forth by the writers of the article in the 
National Review, but we would strongly urge upon 
those of our readers who are interested in Indian affairs 
to study it for themselves. They will there see how 
immense is the weight of opinion against the action of 
the Government. The writers, while noting the strong 
condemnation of Lord George Hamilton, who has had 
longer experience in the India’ Office than any living 
man, state also that it would be highly interesting to 
know the views of Lord Elgin, Lord Cromer, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, Sir David Barbour, Sir Edwin Collen, and 
the other distinguished persons whose opinions on the 
matter were sent to the Special Committee. After showing 
what Anglo-Indian opinion really is, Sir John and Sir 
Richard Strachey point out, what is likely to be the out- 
come of the practical working of the new system. They 
sum it up by declaring, in the words of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
that the efficacy of the checks supposed to be provided 
will prove altogether illusory. 

It remains for us to deal with the most important part 
of the article. In this the writers express their grave 
anxiety as to the consequences upon the Indian Army and 
upon native opinion that are likely to result from the new 
departure. They point out how the unusual ability of 
Lord Kitchener may: become a danger unless controlled by 
a strong eivil Government, owing to his ignorance of India 
and:its people, and :to the fact of his thinking only of the 





wrong, cannot, therefore, be neglected, and every states- 





importance of increasing the fighting efficiency of the Army. 
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There have been already, they say, ominous signs of the 
presence of dangers, and they mention some which have 
become widely known in illustration of their argument. 
We gather, however, that in their opinion there are other 
facts not publicly known which they do not think it wise 
to dwell upon. They begin by pointing out that one of 
Lord Kitchener’s proposed measures is to create a con- 
siderable force of native artillery,—though, as they say, if 
there is one thing that history ought to have taught us, 
and which during nearly half-a-century has been univer- 
sally accepted as one of the principles of our Indian 
administration, it is that in no circumstances should 
artillery again be entrusted to native soldiers. Another 
change which, according to the Indian newspapers, has 
been proposed is concerned with the Imperial service 
troops raised by the feudatory chiefs of the principal 
native States. Hitherto these troops have, with excellent 
results, been under the Foreign Office :— 

“We are now told that the Commander-in-Chief has proposed 

to change all this; and with the object of making the Imperial 
service troops more really efiicient for all military purposes, to 
place them under the Army Department and under his own super- 
vision, We can imagine few things more unwise, or more certain 
to make the native Princes of India suspicious of our intentions 
and less loyal to our Government. Another illustration of the 
manner in which changes of system which, from the point of view 
of military efficiency alone, may be desirable, but which on other 
grounds are inexpedient, has been given by Lord Kitchener him- 
self in a Minute dated January 1, 1905. Among his complaints 
against the interference of the Military Department of the 
Government of India, he stated that he had wished to 
establish a system under which the native troops should 
themselves build the lines they live in. He was, Lord 
Kitchener writes, informed in reply by the Government of India 
‘that they used to be taught to do this, but the practice had 
been discontinued some years back, because the soldiers did not 
like it, and because it interfered with other training...... I 
wished to reintroduce this training, but it was opposed by the 
Military Department on the grounds that it would interfere with 
the military training and efliciency of the troops, although the 
responsibility for such matters rests with the Commander-in- 
Chief.’ Turning to the Minute of General Elles, dated January 24, 
1905, we find that the system which Lord Kitchener desired 
to re-establish had been deliberately abolished, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, ‘on the advice of the late Sir P. 
Palmer, whose knowledge of the Native Army was probably un- 
equalled, and of other senior officers of experience. It involved 
the teaching of the trades of blacksmiths, carpenters, and masons 
to such men as high-caste Rajputs, Dogras,and Brahmins. .... 
Little training of any value was to be anticipated from making 
the men knead and carry mud, a task which interferes with their 
military training and is highly unpopular with the men, who, 
although perfectly willing to do it on service, resent being put 
to coolie labour in time of peace. The case was submitted to the 
Viceroy, and the action fully endorsed by him.’ ” 
It may be mentioned in this context that it was the 
refusal of the French commanders in the eighteenth 
century to recognise the prejudices of their native soldiers 
in the matter of digging the earth which had a great deal 
to do with the ruin of the French power in India. 


The writers of “ Playing with Fire” go on to point out 
how the Curzon-Kitchener controversy has led to all sorts 
of vague rumours passing through India as to changes in 
the Army. For example, a report has been in circulation 
that no native soldier is to obtain promotion beyond a 
a certain rank unless he possesses a knowledge of English. 
No doubt the majority of such reports are purely 
fictitious; but that, as the writers say, does not make 
them less likely to be believed in India.. The change 
in the status of the Commander-in-Chief, however, has not 
merely led to suspicion and unrest in the native Army. 
Throughout India as a whole the fact that the Commander- 
in-Chief has been able to send home the Viceroy in 
disgrace—for that is how native opinion very often 
insists on regarding the matter—has led to a great deal 
of dangerous talk among the natives. For example, the 
Times correspondent has noted that Lord Curzon’s down- 
fall is causing exultation wherever disloyalty exists in India, 
and dejection wherever confidence was hitherto enter- 
tained in the justice and permanence of the British Raj. 
“We know that this is true” is the significant comment 
of the writers of “ Playing with Fire.” Sir John and Sir 
Richard Strachey end their most disturbing and impressive 
article by drawing attention to the fact that Mr. Brodrick 
in his handling of the question used language to the 
Viceroy of a kind calculated to do great harm. Con- 
sidering the position of the Viceroy in India, anything 
which seems to throw a slight upon him, and so upon the 
post he occupies, should be avoided. 








We can best end our account of the article with which 
we have been dealing by reminding our readers that 
our view is one which is entirely free from any party 
feeling, or from any prejudice against the present Govern. 
ment as a Government. The subject is far too serious for 
anything of the kind. We can assure our readers that 
we do not insist upon the magnitude of the political 
blunder that has been committed because we are opposed 
to the Government. As for the writers in the Nationa] 
Review, they are, we believe, on other questions strong 
supporters of the Ministry, and are firmly opposed to the 
Liberal party. They write, not because they wish to injure 
Mr. Brodrick or Mr. Balfour’s Administration, but out 
of a sense of public duty, and because they realise from 
the depth of their Indian knowledge and experience that 
the Cabinet have been playing with fire. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


HE German Emperor’s remarks on Russia in hig 
speech to the Reichstag on Tuesday read almost 
ironical in the light of the most recent events. For since 
we wrote last week there have been certain occurrences of 
the first magnitude, and the fires which have hitherto 
burned spasmodically seem to be merging into a steady 
conflagration. On Friday and Saturday week a revo. 
lution broke out among the sailors at Sevastopol, the 
Admiral was fired on and wounded, the workmen and 
many of the troops sided with the mutineers, the National 
Anthem was sung and the red flag displayed, and ina 
little while the mob were masters of the situation. All 
but two of the forts and the whole of the squadron 
joined them, and many of the garrison troops were 
either actively or passively on their side. As we write, 
the papers are full of reports of a battle between the 
mutineers and the loyalists, of the sinking of the 
rebel warships, the shelling of the town, and the sup- 
pression of the rising; but as yet there is no clear 
information. With Kronstadt only just pacified, and 
Vladivostok in arms to-day, it looks as if the armed 
forces, that last hope of an autocracy, were but broken reeds 
to lean upon. Meantime there seems little doubt that a 
jacquerie on an extensive scale has begun in South Russia. 
The peasants in the Dnieper basin have taken to looting 
farms and driving the landlords from their estates, and 
are said to be accumulating vast stores of grain. The 
movement is still restricted, but it has in itself an indefinite 
capacity for expansion, for it is clearly organised by the 
same hands as engineered the Kronstadt and Sevastopol 
risings, and at any moment we may hear of outbreaks at 
other points. Third in the tragic catalogue comes the 
arrest by the Government of the president and members of 
the Peasants’ Congress in Moscow. What prompted this 
amazing blunder we do not know, but it looks as if M. 
Durnovo were bent on showing himself worthy of the mantle 
of Plehve, and were supported by an authority in face of 
which Count Witte is powerless. Last come the final sittings 
of the Zemstvo Congress at Moscow, and the public exhibi- 
tion of the incapacity of its members to face the storm. 
These Liberals have split into a right wing and a left wing, 
the former calling themselves the Party of October 30th, 
and pinning their faith to the Government’s manifesto; 
the latter demanding a Constituent Assembly elected 
by a secret manhood suffrage, and proclaiming their 
agreement with the extremists. The forces of disintegra- 
tion seem now fairly unloosed. All the elements of 
revolution have at last emerged, and it will be hard 
to prevent their combination. Each may receive a 
temporary set-back, for that is the way of great 
movements, and it is always difficult to fix the date 
when a revolution ceases to be on the defensive and 
becomes an accomplished fact. They move like tides, 
making little progress at any given point, but creeping far 
back through creeks and inlets. To any student of history 
Russia at this moment must show a terrible kinship with 
France in 1790. We have the same division of parties, 
the same ineffective counsels of moderation, the same im- 
potence in the central power, the same uncanny outbreaks 
in unlooked-for quarters. We have no wish to add to the 
number of political Cassandras, but it is hard not to 
believe with Count Witte that the Russian State has this 
week reached a point of unprecedented danger. 
For let us look at the facts of the situation. The 
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aaa Ids of the autocracy have always been the 
dit ee and the. hundred millions of peasants, 
in whom loyalty to the Czar is a religious faith. The 
10 alty of the Army and Navy used to be as unques- 
tioned as it is with us; but Kronstadt, and Sevastopol, 
and Vladivostok are telling a different story. Outraged 
py a long régime of corrupt officials, the sailors have taken 
their grievances into their own hands, and have found 
allies, not only among the industrials, but in the Army. 
The whole of the land forces, not excluding the Guards, 
is said to be honeycombed with the spirit of revolt. The 
organisation of the Social Democrats has spread its 
pranches throughout the regiments, and, as is seen by the 
conduct of the mutineers at Sevastopol, is determined to 
seo that no time is wasted in mere anarchy. Even the 
St. Petersburg police, Trepoff’s trusted veterans, are said 
to be sending delegates to the Socialists. Meantime the 
peasants in the South, excited by the game of Jew- 
baiting, are carrying their old grievances against the 
landlords into action, and the Government reply by 
arresting the only leaders who could keep them in order. 
Wiser rulers might easily have fanned peasant loyalty 
by a few simple promises into a flame which might have 
purned up their other foes. As it is, they have kindled 
against them the only conflagration which can utterly 
destroy the old régime. The Moderates are behaving as 
Moderates always behave in times of stress, talking a great 
deal and splitting up into sections. The left wing holds 
to a kind of constitutionalism, but advocates expedients 
which, in the circumstances, would annihilate their ideal. 
What is likely to be the issue of manhood suffrage in 
a nation incited to madness and without any ballast of 
political knowledge? ‘The right wing pin their faith to 
Count Witte, which is little more than a counsel of 
despair. For the Prime Minister represents no solution, 
only the policy of staving off the evil day by concessions 
which arrive weeks too iate. Last come the frank 
revolutionaries, whose ultimate aim is obscure, but about 
whose immediate intentions there can be little doubt. They 
seek to destroy the present system root and branch ; when 
that is done it is time enough to think of what kind of 
structure they will erect on the ruins. They show a talent 
for organisation which may prevent the bloodshed and 
confusion of other revolts, for, recognising the complexity 
of modern industrial life, they see clearly that unless 
their own ranks are to suffer horribly, the social machine 
must not be shattered at one blow. There must bea 
Provisional Government, and whenever they strike or rebel 
they are prepared simultaneously to take up the burden 
of “public safety.” But their ideals, in any case, are 
utterly opposed alike to those of the bureaucrats and the 
constitutionalists. If they win, Russian unity will go, 
and we areas like as not to see the Empire split up into 
autonomous States, with or without a Federation. 

Is there any way out of the trouble? All sections have 
much to say for themselves, for it is the curse of a 


revolution that there is a great deal of reason on the side | : rita ; 
| the uncertainty of the contributions required and the actual 


of all the parties, except the one that ultimately wins. 
But no real remedy is suggested, because there is no one 
power capable of meeting the spirit of unrest on equal 
terms. Constitutionalism is only an academic dream, and 
the Government are flinging away their strongest weapon, 
—loyalty to the throne and the deep-rooted instinct of 


the Czar and his entowrage have never shown. He might 
calculate the maximum of concession which is compatible 
with the unity of Russia and the existence of his 
throne, and in granting it summon to his help the still 
existing loyalty of the hundred millions of peasants 
and the majority of the Army. If he stood forth 
in the réle of a People’s King, he might lead the 
movement, instead of being dragged at its wheels. 
At present the peasantry and the Army ask nothing 
inconsistent with the continued power of the Czardom, 
and they might yet be united by a timely conciliation 








remedies. A moderate statesman is the most ineffectual 
of beings in a crisis, which needs the man who can set 
loose some remedial force, and Count Witte has no 
such force to look to. His value is only as a brake to 
prevent a cataclysm, for if he retired it is probable that a 
Dictator of the type of Trepoff would succeed him, and 
this would mean that the Army would at once be forced 
to choose between the Czar and the revolution. In such 
a tangle of events prophecy is idler than usual. It is 
possible that from the confusion a Napoleon, or, still 
better, a Monk, may emerge who will inaugurate a new 
order of things with a firm hand. It is possible that we 
are to witness a reign of blood and terror and crude 
policies which will by comparison make the French Revolu- 
tion seem mild and orderly. It is possible, again, that the 
chaos will last for long without resulting in any complete 
national upheaval. Of one thing only can we be certain,— 
that the ancien régime of Russia has become a shade and 
a memory. 


GERMAN IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

ae financial arrangements of an Empire or a Federa- 

tion are rarely free from difficulty. Unless there are 
revenues which flow to the central Exchequer apart from 
any local votes, and which amply provide for the needs of 
the Executive, there is bound to be a certain friction 
between the State Governments which vote supplies and 
the Central Government which spends them. The ordinary 
taxpayer is dissatisfied, because he pays out moneys over 
which he has only a remote control. The difficulty 
appears even in so skilfully constructed a system as the 
Austro-Hungarian Delegations, where enormous powers 
are given to the Executive; it appears alco in the 
grumbling of the local Legislatures of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony at the sums requisitioned by the new 
Inter-Colonial Council. But the German Empire shows 
the difficulty in the most complete and characteristic 
form. At its inception, to avoid the necessity of each 
State passing two Budgets, one local and one Imperial, 
the system of matricular contributions was introduced, 
under which all direct taxation was left in the hands of 
the separate States, which, on the requisition of the 
Imperial Government, made the necessary contributions. 
The assessment of such contributions and the voting of 
them by the local Legislatures constituted a real check on 
Imperial extravagance. From the Imperial point of view, 
however, the machine worked awkwardly, and Bismarck 
at one time hoped so to increase Imperial revenues as to 
make them cover all Imperial expenditure, while the 
States should be assisted by Imperial grants-in-aid. The 
project was defeated by a combination of the Liberals and 
the Catholic Centre, and since then we have had an 
annual assessment of the matricular contributions and 
their repayment, so far as possible, by means of certain 
indirect taxes earmarked for the purpose. Hitherto there 
has always been an uncompensated margin, and in con- 
sequence a good deal of irritation in the States, both at 





deficit. 
Things have become so bad that Germany has had to 
reconsider the whole question. The deficits in her Imperial 


| Budgets have become chronic, and there is no hope of their 


| disappearance. The States have not been able to increase 
obedience and discipline. The only way of hope demands, | 
we fear, an intelligence and a promptness of action which | 


their contributions by any substantial amount, with the 
result that current deficits, and many items of expenditure 


|which in Germany are labelled “extraordinary,” but 


' 
} 


i of over £1,000,000. 


which elsewhere would generally come out of income, 
have been met by a wasteful system of realisation of 
loan-credits. Clearly this state of affairs could not last 
for ever. Moreover, there are many fresh outlays to 
which the country is committed. The new Naval Bill 
will require some £4,000,000. The Imperial Debt has 
grown from £3,500,000 in 1877 to £175,000,000, and the 
most modest Sinking Fund will mean an annual charge 
The Pension Fund, originally 
started with the French indemnity, will disappear in 


against the revolutionaries who do. We do not believe | a few years unless fresh moneys are put to its credit. 
that the Czar will take this step,—partly because he | Lastly, there is the chronic deficit of from £4,000,000 
probably does not yet realise the need for it, partly | to £5,000,000, which cannot for ever be met out of short 


because it would demand a force of character which | loans. 


he has never possessed. Apart from it, it is hard to 
see from which side help can come. Count Witte is free 


to diagnose the disease, but he has no power to apply | expenditure of about £13,000,000, which may be regarded 


} 


The normal expenditure has increased by nearly 
£7,000,000, and the non-recurring by £1,000,000, even 
if we leave out of account the so-called extraordinary 
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with some reason as scarcely a charge on income. The 
net result is that the credit side of the Imperial accounts 
has to be increased somehow by £12,500,000, and this 
can only be done by fresh taxation. 


The details of the new imposts are full of interest to all: 


students of national finance, but here we must confine 
ourselves to their broad political aspects. The new Customs 
Tariff, though most of its proceeds are earmarked for a 
Pension Fund, will yield over £1,000,000. The Beer-tax 
has been increased, and is expected to give some £3,000,000, 
while the enlarged Tobaeco-tax will give £2,000,000. 
In this latter there is a.small attempt at discrimina- 
tion in favour of home growers, but in substance 
the tax is intended for revenue and not for protec- 
tion. Again, a system of Imperial Death-duties has 
been inaugurated, superseding any which were in force in 
the separate States; and the yield from them is estimated 
at £2,500,000. The rate varies from 4 to 20 per cent., 
and the duties are levied on all estates above £15. Two- 
thirds of the whole returns are reserved for Imperial 
purposes, and the balance is repaid to the States as a 
compensation for any loss of revenue the new tax may 
have entailed. The rest of the £12,500,000 will be pro- 
vided by certain new Stamp-duties—on invoices, on rail- 
way tickets, on receipts for amounts over £1—and by a 
tax on motor-cars varying from £5 to £7 10s. The 
system of matricular contributions continues, since the 
bulk of direct taxation is still in the hands of the 
local States ; but it has been rendered almost nugatory by 
this increase of direct Imperial revenues. A maximum of 
about £1,200,000 has been fixed beyond which uncom- 
pensated contributions must not go; but as this figure is 
reached by a calculation per head, it will grow with any 
increase of population. Imperial economy is made the 
interest of the States by a further provision that any un- 
expended part of the Imperial two-thirds share in the 
Death-duties shall be paid to the State Treasuries. 

The main feature of the change is the upsetting of the 
old system, under which direct taxes went to the States. 
Germany has Imperialised, if we may coin a word, certain 
important direct levies, and there is no reason why the 
movement should not go further. From a fiscal point of 
view much is to be said for the policy. Death-duties ave far 
better administered by a Central Government, since all the 
heart-breaking intricacies connected with property situated 
in different States which own different systems are avoided. 
The same is true of the State Income-taxes, and it is 
largely probable that these will be the next objects of 
Imperial desire. At the same time, on political grounds 
the change has many dangers, for it undoubtedly removes 
the man who spends one step further from the oversight 
of the man who pays. There is likely to be considerable 
opposition to the scheme on this point, but there-will be 
more to many of the details of the new taxation. The 
Stamp-duties will raise an outcry from. the Social 
Democrats, and the enlarged Death-duties from the 
middle and upper classes. But the serious grievances 
will be against the Beer and Tobacco Duties, which 
will ba regarded in Germany as an impost on the 
necessaries of life. The States, such as Bavaria 
and Baden, which manufacture beer. on a great scale 
will undoubtedly protest against a tax which, though 
it, does not fall d‘rectly upon them, will lessen the con- 
sumption of their goods in the other States of the Empire. 
The result, in any case, will be to increase the cost of 
living for the workman, who is already distressed by 
labour troubles and dear meat, and this fact the Social 
Democrats are not likely to allow the Government to 
forget. We do not doubt that the Bill will be passed, for 
Germany as a whole has already made up its mind on the 

licy to which the new taxation is a necessary adjunct. 
But money is not obtained except at a price, and we may 
be certain that the Liberals and the Catholic Centre alike 
will have their own terms to make, and that the new 
Session of the Reichstag will not be a quiet one. 

Three morals may reasonably be drawn from the new 
German Budget. The first is that, for all her boasted 
prosperity, the country on the side of national finance 
stands on a somewhat precarious footing. The second is: 
the old truth that a Protective tariff makes all revenue 
inelastic and all financial reform difficult, since it reduces 
the taxable margin, and renders indirect taxation—the 
normal resource—almost an impossibility. Lastly, there 


is the important constitutional lesson that the fiscal side 
is the most difficult in any Federation. Those who seek to 
make it the first step in the unification of Empire 
show a singular blindness to the lessons of contemporary 
history. 





IS THERE A CRISIS? 


S there a crisis? and if so, is it the old crisis come 
back, or a new one started by the Times and Daily 
Telegraph on Thursday this week, just as they started the 
old one on the previous Thursday? We confess we do 
not know, though we presume that the Cabinet debated 
this important question on Friday, and though it ig 
possible that by the time the Spectator is published the 
world may have received enlightenment. While, however, 
we are waiting to know the answer to the questions, “ Was 
the crisis a sham or a reality?” and “Is there a crisis 
now?” it may be worth while to recall the history of the 
past ten days. 

Up to the Thursday before last it is clear that there was 
no crisis. Then came the leaders in the Times and Dail 
Telegraph, and all the world knew, or thought they knew, 
that there was a crisis of the gravest kind. No sooner, 
however, had we got accustomed to an atmosphere of 
crisis than Mr. Austen Chamberlain electrified the world 
by informing us—in the course of an address to his 
constituents at Redditch on Monday—that after all there 
was no crisis at all. With the exception of Mr. Balfour, 
no Minister would have been listened to with more curiosity, 
The Telegraph had already called upon all sections of the 
Unionist patty to “sympathise with Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain in the extremely delicate position in which he finds 
himself,” and assured him of its “ whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion” in whatever course he might “think fit to adopt.” 
We cannot say that in view of this very handsome testi- 
monial the Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite as nice 
to our contemporary as he might have been. He forgot, 
apparently, that the Daily Telegraph had pledged itself to 
the existence of a crisis, and came out with a compre- 
hensive denial of-the whole story. ‘There has been no 
Government crisis, and there is no crisis in the party.” 
It is true that the “so-called crisis” had occupied a great 
deal of space in the Press.” But that space had simply 
been wasted. How could there bea crisis in a united party ? 
The very idea of a crisis implied some degree of disunion, 
some amount of divergent opinion. But the Unionists 
were in this respect absolutely impeccable. There never 
had been such a party before, and it was pretty safe to predict 
that there never would be such a party again. There were 
no “ personal jealousies ” and no “ political differences.” 
There had been nothing of the kind in the past, there was 
nothing of the kind in the present, there would be nothing 
of the kind in the future. “From the inception of the 
Unionist party as it exists to-day it has been a united and 
a progressive party.” We must do Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain the justice to admit that when he uses the words “as 
it exists to-day” he does seem conscious that his praise 
needs some qualification. “ As it exists to-day” is hardly 
a description of the Unionist party which included the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord George Hamilton, and some 
half-dozen others. The past of the present Unionist 
party is but a short one. It is not much more than two 
years old. ‘Even with this limitation, however, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s statement is sufficiently wonderful. An 
outsider might have thought that the Prime Minister's 
appeal to his followers to look at their agreements rather 
than at their differences, and Mr. Chamberlain’s counter- 
appeal to look at their differences rather than at their 
agreements, implied some divergence between their views, 
—possibly even a divergence great enough to interfere in 
some degree with their “hearty co-operation” at the General 
Election. The only explanation of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
words that occurs to us is that he is already in imagina- 
tion living in a party which has undergone the change 
foreshadowed in the Morning Post,—a change which will 
bring with it Mr. Balfour’s resignation, and will replace 
him by Mr. Chamberlain. Then, indeed, the party and 
the Government would justify all that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says of them by anticipation. Between 
such a father and such a son there would be no personal 
jealousies ; with a few unworthy names erased from 








the party roll, the agreement of these near relatives 
would be reproduced in the rank-and-file, and the 
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‘on of Unionists would be the wonder of the political 
wld. In any case, there was no crisis. On that point 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was positive. 


The first impulse of “ the man in the street ” on receiving 
this assurance was to recall to his mind the celebrated 
epitaph on a baby of a week old :— 

“Tf I was so quickly done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for.” 
If the crisis was thus to be strangled at birth, why was 
it ever called into existence? This view, however, had 
hardly time to take hold of the public mind before yet 
another change occurred. Punctual to their chosen day, 
the twin brethren of the Government Press came out 
on Thursday with simultaneous and almost identical 
leaders declaring that the crisis was as bad as ever,- 
and that instead of being ended it was only just begun. 
Deep called unto deep, Printing House Square unto 
Fleet Street, Times unto Telegraph, to attest the gravity 
of the situation. “We would warn our readers,” 
began the second Thursday leader of the Times, 
“against being misled by the statements made in many 
quarters and in various tones, to the effect that there is 
no crisis, and that the events upon which we commented a 
week ago have no particular significance.” In this strain 
it continued to draw a harrowing picture of the gravity of 
the crisis, and then turned to hold up poor Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to the scorn of the human race in 
case Le should refuse to help Mr. Balfour out of his 
difficulties. The Daily Telegraph wrote in an equally 
serious strain as to the immediate necessity for Mr. 
Balfour's resignation, though it believed, or professed to 
believe, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would be 
only too glad to step into Mr. Balfour’s shoes. In any 
case, the crisis was declared to be in full vigour, and the 
notion that Mr. Balfour had any course open to him but 
to resign was scouted as wholly unreasonable :— 

“A great deal of misconception exists as to the real nature of 
the situation as modified by the juxtaposition of the Newcastle 
and Bristol speeches. In ordinary times no one would have 
dreamt of attaching any importance to the divergences of view 
disclosed upon the respective platforms. Mr. Balfour has 
appealed to all Unionists to drop details as to which there was 
disagreement, and to rally to the support of the Government ; 
Mr. Chamberlain, as the leader of the Liberal Unionist wing of 
the party, could not see his way to respond with an unqualified 
affirmative to that appeal. Those of us who retained a lively 
recollection of the closing scenes of last Session were convinced 
that the difference of attitude—intrinsically immaterial—was 
sufficient to destroy all hope of going through another Session, 
which must in any case have been the last of this Parliament, 
with any dignity or success.” 

We are thus brought back again to the old situation, 
for all the world as if the crisis were an intermittent 
fever,—i.e., one with recurrent periods, culminating on 
Thursdays. How is this to end? Will there be another 
lull, beginning on Sunday and extending to next Thurs- 
day, and then another outbreak? Or, again, is it possible 
that there is really no crisis at all, and that on Monday 


of the Opposition. His Majesty, we venture to say, under- 
stands the working of the Constitution quite as well as 
his self-appointed monitors in the Press, and we may be 
sure that he will not regard it as in any sense discourteous 
to him if the Opposition leaders tell him that it is not 
their business to embarrass their own position by helping 
Mr. Balfour out of difficulties which are entirely of his 
own creation. 








“THE UNIT OF STRIFE.” 

Y original and interesting book, written with the double 

purpose of developing a theory and pointing a moral, 
has just been published under the title of “The Unit of 
Strife,” by E. K. Garrod (Longmans and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 
The author attempts to account for the mental and moral 
progress of man by means of a scientific analogy. All progress, 
physical and mental, has come, and will come, from nothing 
else than the subordination of individuality. It is with the 
moral rather than the scientific aspect of the book that the 
present writer desires to deal, but it is impossible to treat of 
the one without giving some account of the other. The 
following is a recapitulation of the theory, stated shortly, 
and as nearly as possible in the author’s own words. 

In the struggle for life, we read in the first chapter, two 
necessities are laid upon every “unit of strife”: to continue 
living, and to grow. A steady progress of growth may be traced 
from the smallest living organism, through communities of 
these organisms, and again through communities of these 
communities. Small separate organisms, we are told, cohered 
together for purposes of protection and gradually became one, 
all their individual capacities being specialised for the good of 
all, till each part lost the power to livealone. Thus the group 
became the unit, and the struggle for life—that struggle 
which ends in the survival of the fittest—went on between 
the unified groups. Success seems generally to have been 
won by those units which attained to the greatest size 
together with the highest complexity of organism, those 
which attained to size without the necessary degree of com- 
plexity branching off from the direct line of progress, and 
finally coming to a standstill. On the summit of the direct 
line of progress we find man, Here is the first half of the 
analogy. The second half is foreshadowed in the following 
sentences :—=“ A certain similarity of method reappears again 
and again, first in the communities of cells which result 
in vegetable then in animal organisms; again among the 
communities into which the more complex organisms unite 
themselves below man; and again among the communities of ' 
men, which, on this assumption, are the only true individuals 
of the human race.” Man has far outstripped all his 
competitors in the race for progress because he has 
gained the power of uniting into larger and more com- 
plex units than they. With the greater development of 
his nervous system has come an “abstract consciousness,” 
a consciousness which has revealed to him, dimly at first, 


another Cabinet Minister will make another speech, and | forces playing about him over which he has no control, law 


ask why in the world the newspapers are exciting them- 
selves? We confess we are entirely at a loss. In 


which he must obey or perish; a consciousness which has 
made him see his own natural and narrow self-seeking to be 


ordinary circumstances we should say: ‘The - Cabinet | inimical to all he can discern of law, of the universe, of God. 
met on Friday, and they must have decided something, | When man recognised the necessity of restraining his own 
and the public will probably know their decision by the | primitive instincts in the service of a higher obedience, “ he had 
time these pages are in our readers’ hands.’ But we are | eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil—he became a 
not living in ordinary circumstances, but in the land of living Soul.” Freed from the struggle with an animal world now 
paradox and illusion, and the last thing that it is safe to far below him, the strife which “ electrifies, as it were, the sense 
do is to expect things to pursue a normal course. All. We | of community of interest,” and which, as is here maintained, 
can do, then, is to repeat what we said last. week. If it seems necessary to progress, goes on between groups of men. 
should turn out after all that there is a crisis, and Mr. Th its be ie h Pa NE 
Balfour resigns, we trust that Sir Henry Campbell- eno unite become one it EARN 8 Gg BEC 
-_ y P for the good of the whole, individuals within the body politic 


Bannerman and his colleagues will not fall into the trap, 
and will resolutely refuse to take office. The game is in 
their hands. No one can force them to take office against 
their will, and it assuredly must be against their will till 


the Dissolution has taken place. No one, of course, can | 2@tions. 
5 : : the last unit of strife, which is the nation, as upon the first 


unit of strife, which was the smallest detectable live thing. 


eae Mr. Balfour tendering his resignation, but 
tween tendering a resignation and resigning there is 


being protected by individuals told off for the purpose, as the 
cells within an animal organism are protected by teeth and 
claws. Armies and navies become the teeth and claws of the 


The same necessity to live and to grow is laid upon 


all the difference in the world. A Prime Minister cannot | The nations are thus compelled to protect themselves, to 
leave office unless there is some one to fill. his place, | devour other nations in order to increase themselves, and to 
and there ought to be no one ready to do so on the | send off shoots into the less peopled lands. As man advances 
Liberal or Free-trade side till after the General Election: | further and further along the line of progress these offshoots 





Let no one suppose that there is any discourtesy or dis- | remain in good relations with the parent country,—just as 


loyalty to the King in a refusal to accept office on the part 





parental feeling, which among animals does not survive the 
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maturity of the offspring, remains among men through life. 
The centre of the “ unit of strife” perpetually shifts, therefore, 
into larger and larger circles, and the British Imperial 


ideal connotes a very high degree of attainment. It ought: 


here to be said that the author thinks she perceives on the 
furthest horizon of thought a possibility that the final 
tnit may be mankind. The horror of war which seems to 
be filtering through the more civilised communities—those 
who act as teeth and claws being naturally and rightly 
the last to be permeated by it—points, she thinks, in that 
direction ; but this prophetic forecast does not concern the 
main points at issue. 

To turn to the moral side of the question. The 
whole duty of man, so far as we understand our author’s 
conception, is to forget himself, to forget that he or 
other men have selves, and to try to conceive of his 
actual personality and theirs as component parts of a 
great abstract entity which is for ever in process of change. 
Towards this end he is being pushed by a great moral force 
outside himself—an “unknown agency,” whose existence 
must be assumed to account for the phenomena of progress— 
which is embodied for him in the various creeds, and for this 
end he must sacrifice not only his animal instincts, but some- 
times even his individual conscience. Miss Garrod maintains 
that the aim of all religions is to represent the need of self- 
restraint in obedience to a higher Power in such a form as 
shall make it operative in the general mind and inculcate 
submission to the Deity under the best ideal their time can 
produce. A religion being an essential feature in the forma- 
tion of communities, and those communities succeeding best 
who supply the best motive to each human being for 
subordinating self, it may be a man’s duty to keep silence 
about his own particular religious and moral convictions, 
and to conform to those publicly maintained, if he believes 
that those held by the community are the highest of 
which the community as a whole is for the moment capable. 
“Many questions of right and wrong doing take on new 
aspects when the welfare of the whole community is recog- 
nised as the main point at issue, rather than the attitude of 
the individual towards intellectual apprehensions which can 
never be final, and so never of essential importance.” If 
a man is in the position of controlling in any degree the 
foreign politics of his nation—z.e., if fate has set him to 
represent that great composite Being of whom he is but a 
living cell—his actions, if he is conscientious in our author’s 
sense, must be on a lower plane than the one on which he 
conducts his private affairs. States are still engaged “in the 
primitive pursuit of single self-interest,” and the statesman 
who acted on a code of disinterestedness in advance of his 
time would “endanger the very existence of the unit which 
he seeks to benefit.” The writer carries her moral distrust 
of the individual instinct beyond the confines of this world. 
“The belief in immortality which may, it would seem, prove 
to be part of the narrow self-insistence which it is man’s 
business to merge and subdue, in the light of greater laws 
which still lie hidden, may reveal itself as the intuition of an 
incommunicable truth of consciousness, a conception crude 
as man’s earliest conceptions of the Deity were crude, but 
possibly destined, like them, to prove the intuition of a still 
unfathomable truth, one which may grow clearer as man’s 
vision clears.” 

Arguments from analogy are always specious, but it must 
be remembered that analogies are of the nature of illustration 
and not of proof. Physical life has progressed, we are quite 
prepared to believe, along the lines indicated in this book ; but 
has that physical progression been at all times a counterpart 
to man’s moral advance? We doubt it. Religion, we are 
assured, has been the chief factor in the progress of man, and 
Christianity is spoken of as the most advanced of the 
religions; but Christianity gives to every human soul such an 
immense importance that unless some form of divine sanction 
be admitted for its dogmas they are, even to man, with all hig 
alleged animal instinct to exaggerate his personality, in- 
credible. Whatever view we choose to take of Christianity— 
whether we regard it ethically or dogmatically, whether 
we take it from Christ, from Paul, or from the Church, 
whether we sum it up in the mystical counsels of per- 
fection in which our Lord exhorts each man to strive 
after an infinite ideal of goodness, or whether we see its 
kernel in the doctrine of the Incarnation or the Atonement— 





| 
the fact remains that it gives to every human soul an 
importance which the imagination can hardly grasp, If the 
Western race has progressed largely by reason of Christianity 
then the suppression of the individuality has not been its motive 
force. The very accretions which time and superstition haye 
added to the faith—the horrible doctrine of eternal torture, for 
instance—could only have accrued to a religion whose very 
foundation rested upon the infinite importance of every man, 
and his individual thoughts and actions. We cannot help 
thinking that our author has been led away by the artificial 
signification of the word “ selfish” to regard every man’s self 
as merely the sum of his worst qualities. But if we hate a 
man for his selfishness, we also love him for himself; and 
personality has been the mainspring of more virtues than 
patriotism, though heaven forbid we should belittle the latter, 
We do not believe that man has progressed hitherto in con. 
sequence of his unconscious acceptance of the doctrine of self. 
destruction,—i.e., in direct ratio as he has been able to forget 
the gift of his personality. If Western men ever come to 
believe this creed, Western men will, we believe, begin to 
descend. To be a cog in a machine ever growing in size and 
complexity is a poor ambition, a terrible come down for the 
soul which has imagined itself to be “made for God and its 
own final good.” The effect of such an ideal would be not to 
educate but to institutionise the most progressive branch of 
the human family, destroying in the long run both its pride 
and its moral. We should bécome as are the bees,—nothing 
but blind slaves of “ the spirit of the hive.” 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


baa on institutions of long standing commonly 

run in cycles, and just as the other day it was the turn 
of the public schools to come in for more or less denunciatory 
criticism, so now it is fashionable to find fault with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The “campaign,” 
as the newspapers have called it, was undoubtedly started by 
the Bishop of London, who, in a sermon which to most 
University men of knowledge and standing seemed ill-advised 
and unnecessary, brought the charge of drunkenness against 
certain Oxford Colleges. The sermon was of course well 
meant, and cannot be called an attack, though it was taken 
as a signal for attack by the inexperienced. But it happened 
that almost immediately after the Bishop’s sermon the papers 
were full of reports of “ragging” at Cambridge, and certainly, 
if even half of what was reported was true, there was an un- 
usual amount of rowdiness. Matters were thought, at all events, 
sufficiently serious for a Cambridge don to write an article 
in a London morning journal pointing out that there were 
still gentlemen at Cambridge, and the University magazines 
published papers loaded with self-criticism. One of them, 
finally, complains broadly that the University does not fulfil 
its function of preparing for the real business of life; that 
only a small percentage of University men ever do anything 
in the world; and that the sword which is forged by a 
University education is made of cardboard. All this, of 
course, apart from questions of morality such as were raised 
at Oxford. If at Oxford the men were blamed by the 
University preacher, at Cambridge it is the men who blame 
the University. 

Both are right up to a point, and both beyond a 
certain stage in their inferences are extremely wrong. It 
would be admitted by any man who knew anything of the 
inside life of the two oldest Universities, or, for that matter, 
who had the slightest comprehension of the character of 
young men the whole world over, that occasions must now 
and then arise for not overwise jubilation, and that there 
need not rest any unremovable slur on anybody's good 
name because of a certain amount of natural noise-making. 
But a general charge of ill-manners brought against a whole 
University, such as has been brought against Cambridge 
after the recent “town-and-gown” riots, must be sustained by 
something much more substantial than the hearing of Police 
Court charges against a few insolent or silly individuals, In 
the same way, charges of excessive drinking mean, if not to 
the accuser, at all events to the accused, much more than a 
mere remonstrance against occasional flare-ups, such as 
“wines” and “bump” suppers. It is for that reason that 
the Bishop of London’s sermon must be regarded as being 
essentially ill-advised and ill-considered. As a University 
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man himself, he should have known that even a hint of such 
a charge as he brought would be taken by the inexperienced 
and ignorant to imply far more than he intended i whereas 
not only would common-sense suggest that the Universities 
are not worse in the matter of rowdiness and extravagance 
than they used to be, but available evidence goes to prove 
that they are in many respects better. The Cambridge riots 
would weigh in evidence against that conclusion perhaps ; but 
we should always hesitate to denounce the University first 
when town and gown are mixed in riot-making out of doors, 
and, in any case, the occurrences of the last week or two 
could easily be paralleled in the past. Young men do not 
alter greatly from one generation to another; but if the 
tastes of the generation alter, the change is plain enough 
in the Universities. If the Universities lack any particular 
qualities to-day, they are the qualities of great enthusiasms ; 
what they do not lack is a marked tendency to jincreased 
quietness and tolerance. 

As for their alleged incapacity to turn out men of mark, to 
what does the complaint amount? If it could be shown that 
under some other system men of mark are perpetually being 
turned out to do the work of the Empire at home and abroad, 
there would be something to be said against present methods 
of selection and education, and against the ideals which the 
Universities set up as admirable; but can any such thesis be 
maintained? It may be true that not all the commanding 
men of the present day were educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; but can it be shown that there was any constant 
factor in their education which is denied by or incompatible 
with three years’ reading at one of the Universities, and 
which would account for their success? It is a fact, of 
course, that ideals of education change slowly, and that even 
so lately as a dozen or twenty years ago there were would-be 
innovators, and innovators on right and valuable lines, whose 
efforts were invariably met by the non posswmus of crabbed 
donnishness. It was not until a short while ago, for instance, 
that it was possible for a classical Scholar of his College, 
after passing classical Moderations, to go on to any other 
school but Greats. That was before the school of English 
Literature was founded; but clearly it might have been to 
many a classical Scholar’s advantage to have been allowed 
to read modern instead of ancient history, or to study 
standing constitutional questions in preference to poring 
over the newly discovered Athenian Polity. The result of 
refusals of that kind was then, as it always must be, un- 
satisfactory both to tutors and pupils; but essentially foolish 
interferences with the wishes of those who, after all, are 
directly or indirectly paying for what they ask are becoming 
rarer, There is still opportunity for both the Universities to 
become more widely popularised, and for their gates to be 
flung wider and with less exact discrimination in such matters 
as insistence on a smattering of Greek. But, generally 
speaking, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
recognised by those who know most about them to keep 
much more closely in touch with modern movements of 
thought than prejudice allows to be supposed. If they still 
await the provision of the finest and latest accessories of the 
scientific laboratory, there they meet limitations in the matter 
of money with which, whatever effort they make, they cannot 
interfere. It does not occur to an English millionaire to 
endow afresh so old an institution as Oxford or Cambridge. 

The truth is that the picture which the public have given 
them of life at the Universities, as illuminated by the com- 
ments of a Bishop in the pulpit or a Magistrate on the Bench, 
is just about as true as the picture of modern manners 
which the young gentleman obtained who remarked that he 
always read the accounts of murder and Divorce Court trials 
because he liked to know how people lived. If any one really 
believes, after the Bishop of London’s sermon and the 
accounts of the bonfires at Cambridge, that the existence of 
an Oxford undergraduate is a prolonged Bacchic orgy, or that 
young men sent to Cambridge rapidly lose the characteristics 
of gentlefolk and develop into ruffians whose chief delight 
is to burn the gateposts and balustrades of inoffensive old 
persons and to throw half-bricks at protesting policemen, 
he is entitled to the enjoyment of so lamentable a spectacle; 
but it exists, of course, only in his own imagination and in the 
minds of sensational journalists. A little closer acquaintance 
with the subject would suggest to him the reflection that in 
reality undergraduate life at Oxford or Cambridge, even taking 





into account all the everyday ebullitions of high spirits, is 
on the whole so quiet and uneventful that occasional rebellions 
against authority show up against the monotones of tradi- 
tional University existence like rockets in twilight. Yet 
because a single rocket flames out over quiet fields it is not 
a fair inference that all the shrubberies round are strewn with 
powder-barrels. True, the novelists who have tried their 
hands at University life appear to think in fireworks; but 
that is a necessity contingent on the production of books 
dealing with undergraduates. Except to the student of 
psychology, the pursuits and opportunities of the average 
undergraduate are the unlikeliest of raw material for the 
novelist, who is compelled to drag into the compass of a single 
University career sufficient ,incidents to illuminate a couple 
of generations in real life, and whose picture, therefore, is 
essentially falsely drawn. 

One result of this exaggerated talking and writing is 
worth notice. It is the readiness with which the public 
appear to swallow these strangely fashioned myths con- 
cerning the two greatest and oldest centres of English 
higher education. The public are genuinely proud of 
the two Universities, both as seats of learning and as 
homes of the best traditions of English athletics. The 
Boat-race, for instance, to all British-born people stands for 
the embodiment of all that is fair and square and manly in 
sport. The idea of a boat-race that was not absolutely 
“straight ” would be scouted as ridiculous, even by the most 
ignorant. Why should it be thought possible that good fruit 
could grow on an evil tree? Yet it still happens that the 
public are supplied with foolish pictures, which Oxford and 
Cambridge men know to be exaggerated and silly, of under- 
graduate life, and only more intimate knowledge of the 
originals described, perhaps, would seem likely to convince 
the sceptic as to the essential soundness of what is so often 
and so easily assailed. And, in the nature of the case, that 
more intimate knowledge must nearly always be impossible, 
—a point on which the Universities’ unthinking critics ought 
to, but probably will not, reflect. 





THE VILLAGE THATCHER. 

T was remarked in the writer’s hearing not long ago that 
a young thatcher is never met with nowadays. The 
statement, though too sweeping, as generalisations are apt to 
be, for strict accuracy, contains a good deal of truth. Lads 
fresh from school prefer the simple, easily acquired routine 
of ordinary farmwork to a calling which must not only be 
learnt before it can be practised, but which offers—since the 
thatching of newly erected buildings has been prohibited—a 
much smaller chance of employment, Man is a perverse being. 
He still persists, notwithstanding the relentless hunt of the 
microbe, the paternal legislation of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, and the grandmotherly solicitude of the County 
Councils, in contracting ills, even in dying! There are few 
corners of his life which authority does not now attempt to 
brush out. “’Tis the law o’ the land,” the patient people say 
when some new regulation for their welfare is promulgated. 
“’Tis the law o’ the land, an’ we can’t go agin it,” they 
murmur, wondering the while why “the gentlemen what 
makes the laws” should condemn them to sleep beneath thin 
slates instead of beneath the cosy thatch, which is so much 
cooler in summer and warmer during winter-time. To the 
suggestion that straw is a highly inflammable material they 
oppose a gaze of childlike surprise. “The old housen ha’ 
stood two hunderd years or more wi’out hurt. What for do’ um 
think we should want to start burnin’ the new ’uns then?” No 
satisfactory answer being forthcoming, the questioners resign 
themselves to the inevitable, and accept the efforts made on 
their behalf as well meant, if at times mistaken, as, for instance, 
when a local sanitary expert placed the vent of a drain 
immediately outside the sole entrance of a house occupied by 
a large and healthy young family. The circumstance that 
scarcely was the nice new drain finished than several of the 
children sickened with diphtheria, thus entailing further 
expense upon the burdened ratepayers, affords additional 

proof of the perversity of human nature. 
While the District Council, though forbidding the use of 
thatch for new buildings, permits it to be replaced where it 





already exists, the thatcher is not likely to disappear from 
the village. So long, too, as hay and corn are stacked in the 
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open his services will be required. The last-named branch of 
his calling is less remunerative, and consequently less popular 
in the “trade,” than the roofing of barns, cottages, and the 
mud walls which are found in some districts of Southern 
England. Ricks are paid for at the rate of tenpence to a 
shilling per square foot. Another method of payment more 
usual, but less satisfactory from the thatcher’s point of view, 
is that he should “take them big and little,’ to quote the 
professional phrase. In this case he receives seven to eight 
shillings a rick, irrespective of size, and he “just about 
goes on if the builder o’ the stack makes the top too 
high.” Two ricks he counts a fair day’s work, from which 
it will be seen that he contrives to earn a “living wage” 
even when “taking them big and little” and after paying 
his “server,” as the woman or boy who assists him is 
termed. The straw is of course provided, as are the 
sprays, which on a farm are pulled out when the ricks 
are demolished, and are saved from year to year. The 
thatcher “makes his best money” over cottages and walls. 
With reason does he bemoan the fact that iron railings which 
claim only to be useful are ousting the one, and brick houses, 
slate-roofed, the other. This:kind of thatching demands a 
skilled workman, for the straw is laid on more thickly and 
more evenly than on ricks, and requires to be more firmly 
bound down. A good stretch of wall, the sloping ridge of 
which is thatched’on both sides, is considered a better— 
namely, a more paying—job than an ordinary roof. The wide 
eaves of shining straw above the whitewashed fence, which is 
such a picturesque object in the village, will cost their owner 
four shillings the square foot for labour alone. The thatcher, 
in addition to paying his “server,” now provides the runners 
and the sprays. The former are the flat strips of hazelwood 
or oak which are laid across the angles and at the edges of 
the roof to hold down the straw. The sprays—called also 
spars and withes—are the willow pegs, some three-quarters of 
a yard in length, with which the bundles are held in place. 
In 1801 the cost of repairing the roof of a labourer’s cottage 
amounted to £4 1s. 8d., the items which are given in an old 
account-book being as follows :—‘ Straw, £2; four hundred 
of sprays, ls. 4d.; eighteen pairs of poles, a hundred of 
runners and to peces of elum, £1 8s. 9d.; four pd. of nails, 
1s. 7d.; sevin days labour, 10s, 6d.” The last item offers a 
striking contrast to the price of labour at the present time, 
when a thatcher will receive for one cottage from £4 to £7. 
Charity compels us to believe that his calling is a thirsty 
one, since in too many instances the high wages he receives 
prove more of a stumbling-block than a benefit,—a means of 
increased self-indulgence rather than an incentive to thrift. 
This was notably the case with a certain clever thatcher who 
grew grey-among the Wessex downs. His wife acted as his 
server, and the couple were lent on one occasion to a friend of 
their master living in an adjoining county beyond the vale. 
Thither Abel and Nancy set forth, trundling before them in 
a “carriage” the feather-bed which forms a part of every 
self-respecting villager’s household goods. An empty cottage 
was assigned them in their new quarters. They spread the bed 
on the floor, borrowed a table and chairs, and began opera- 
tions. Rather more than a week had elapsed when the master 
was surprised one Sunday to receive a visit from Nancy, who 
looked dirty, untidy, and generally disreputable. “We be 
both on us ter’ble middlin’, Sir,’ she said in answer to his 
inquiries ; “ sa’ ter’ble middlin’ that we didn’t knaw how to 
get through last wik. We dwun’t like that furrin place, an’ 
we can’t bide ther’ no moor. “Tis the beer! They drinks 
that X’s beer down ther’”—naming a brewer whom Nancy’s 
native air knew not—“ he dwun’t suit we an’ we dwun’t suit 
he. I be fell away, you’d never think.” After much 
exhortation, she was induced to return and “give the beer 


.another chance.” “But I wun’t go back by that road 


you telled we to afoor,’ she said defiantly. “’Tis a 


girt longful road wi’ narra public all the way.” As a/|. 


matter of fact, the subject of the traveller's complaint 


‘ passed through at least two villages that were by no means 


guiltless of inns. The alternative route, however, was an old 
coaching road, where opportunities for refreshment occurred 
every two miles or.so. This, accordingly, Nancy chose, not- 
withstanding the fact that it lengthened her journey con- 
siderably. A month later she reappeared, clad in her best, 
and overfiowing with satisfaction. “I thought Id like to tell 
’ee, Sir,” she began, “ that things is goin’ fine. We likes the 


place, an’ we likes the people, an’ we likes the beer well, now 
we've got usted to it. We has a nine-gallon cask in every 
wik, an’ what more we wants we gets from the ‘ Red Lion?” 
Nancy and her husband drew for their current expenses 24g, 
a week; the balance of their earnings, amounting to £10, wag 
handed to them when their temporary work was finished, 
Not a penny of this sum did they take home; the whole had 
been forestalled at the ‘Red Lion,’ and they were, moreover, 
compelled to leave their feather-bed in pawn in order to 
defray their drink-bill. Very different from this intemperate 
pair were a thatcher and his wife whom the writer found 
busy with some ricks in a wild stretch of the downs. The 
man was wholesome to look upon, clean. and fresh-faced, 
slow of speech, direct of gaze, wearing that expression of 
mingled honesty, simplicity, and shrewdness which character. 
jses the best type of agricultural labourer. His wife, who 
was neat to daintiness in her attire, was singularly. hand. 
some; bright blue eyes, clear-cut features, and stately 
carriage were matched by a natural dignity of manner that 
was reserved without being repellent. Such hospitality as 
lay in their power they showed the passing stranger. Beer 
they had none to offer, the water in the high milk-can that 
stood near was stale—they had brought it, they explained, to 
damp the straw for the thatch—“ but there’s a quilt o’ cold 
tea left in our bottle,” said the woman, “an’ to that you're 
kindly welcome.” Like the first couple, they were unmis. 
takably Wessex folk, yet the difference between them was not 
to be measured by words. The truth of the adage still 
endures that “ manners makyth man.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SULTAN AND THE POWERS. 


[To tur Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.”’} 

S1r,—How can one explain the perverse blindness which pre- 
vents the diplomatists of Europe, year after year and generation 
after generation, from dealing with the Sultan in the only 
way which infallibly succeeds? ‘ Representations,” “remon- 
strances,” “moral pressure,’ are worse than useless. They incite 
the Porte to measures of cruel repression, and invariably make 
the lot of the Christian subjects of the Sultan worse. Why 
cannot the Powers understand that the key to the solution of 
the question lies in the fact that the Government of Turkey, 
like that of all independent Mussulman States, is a theocracy 
of the most rigid kind? The Khalifate has been in abeyance 
for centuries, and is—to use a modern phrase—in commission, 
So long as there was a Khalif, he was at once the head of the 
political and religious system of Islam. Since the extinction 
of the Khalifate the executive organ of the whole system, 
religious and political, is the Ulema,—i.e., the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy; and the organ of the Ulema in every Mussulman 
State is the Sheikh-ul-Islam. Without his fetva no political 
act of the Sultan has the slightest legal validity. 

Now it is a violation of the immutable creed of Islam to make 
any move in the direction of putting the non-Mussulman subject 
on the same footing as the Muslim before the law. The Sultan 
could not do it without exposing himself to the charge of 
apostasy. But the Sacred Law of Islam is elastic, and adapts 
itself to circumstances. It forbids the ruler to make any con- 
cession to the Infidel without coercion; but obliges him to yield 
without fighting if confronted by a force decidedly superior to 
his own. Thus the present Sultan was not able to accept Russia’s 
declaration of war in 1877 till he had asked leave from the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. That functionary asked the Sultan whether he 
was certain that he could withstand the attack of Russia. On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he gave the Sultan leave 
to accept the Czar’s declaration of war. And when the armies of 
the Sultan were crushed the Grand Vizier (Midhat Pasha) and 
the Foreign Secretary (Server Pasha) publicly declared passion- 
ately that the Sultan would have yielded without fighting but 
for the promise of Lord Beaconsfield, conveyed to him privately, 
that England would come to his aid. 

It is therefore an axiom of Turkish policy, based on the sacred, 
irreversible Law of Islam, that the Sultan must not yield without 
coercion, but must yield without fighting in face of force majeure, 
“lest damage should ensue to Islam.” 

It is now, I think, about two years ago since Austria and 
Russia presented to the Sultan, with the assent of the other 
Powers, their programme of reforms for Macedonia. I predicted 
at the time, on sundry platforms in different parts of England, 
and in the columns of the Times, that the project of reforms would 
do more harm than good unless it was enforced by an ultimatum 








entailing coercion. The event has more than justified my 
forecast. The futile intervention of the Powers has caus 
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massacres, and unspeakable misery. And now, for- 
pony Great Powers, aftet producing this absolutely certain 
result, are ending with what they ought to have begun,—coercion. 
Their procrastination and vacillation have encouraged the 
Sultan, and he will now probably refuse to yield till the inter- 
national squadron has actually taken possession of some material 
tee, and held it long enough to convince him that the 
Powers are in earnest and that Germany will not come to 
“ ll no importance to the Sultan’s menace that the Mussul- 
man population will resent the intervention of the Powers by a 
massacre of Christians. That threat is played out. It was used 
when the Powers intervened in 1844 to save the life of a Muslim 
who committed the capital offence of becoming a Christian. It 
was used nineteen years later on the intervention of France 
and England after the Syrian massacres. But those Powers 
disregarded it and extorted the autonomy of the Lebanon. It 
was used in the Bulgarian troubles in 1877, and in 1881 when the 
British Government intervened to save the life of a Mussulman 
who was condemned to death for the crime of revising a Turkish 
translation of our Book of Common Prayer. I have given the 
official evidence for all this, and much more, in my book, “The 
Sultan and the Powers” (chap. 18). 

In short, intervention without coercion always fails, and in- 
variably does mischief. On the other hand, coercion never fails, 
and prevents mischief if applied in time. The truth is that the 
Mussulmans of Macedonia would be grateful for the intervention 
of the Powers, provided their religion and properties were safe- 

uarded. 

: I shall be obliged if you will kindly allow me to reply here to 
an impeachment of my fairness and impartiality in a few organs 
of public opinion, on the ground of my not interfering now on 
behalf of outrages on Jews and others in Russia as I have 
done in the case of outrages on Christians in Turkey. My 
answer is simple. I have never held that Britain has a mission 
of knight-errantry on behalf of oppressed humanity throughout 
the world, But we have taken solemn obligations to protect the 
Christians of Turkey. We spent £200,000,000 and many precious 
lives to save the Turkish Empire half-a-century ago, and the 
Sultan engaged in a solemn Treaty to place his Christian subjects 
on a footing of equality with his Mussulman subjects. In 1878 
we intervened again—alone among all the Powers—to restore to 
the Sultan’s rule the Armenians and Macedonians, who have 
ever since been enduring an intolerable oppression; and we 
pledged ourselves before Christendom to protect them, and 
see that the Sultan fulfilled his obligations contracted in the 
Treaties of Paris and Berlin. When my critics show that 
Britain has twice saved Russia from ruin, and extorted from 
her in solemn treaties pledges to prevent oppression in any part 
of her dominions, I will admit that their reproaches are just. 
Till then their criticism is entirely irrelevant. . 


—I am, Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCott. 
4 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—Referring to your article in last week’s Spectator on 
national training under the heading “Lord Roberts’s 
Opportunity,” will you allow me, as a constant reader of your 
paper and a member of the executive of the National Service 
League, to point out that we do not advocate compulsory 
military service except during the short period whilst under 
training? Our programme is to obtain legislation that in all 
State-aided schools gymnastics and physical exercises of a 
military nature shall be compulsory, and that similar exercises 
shall be encouraged in all schools, We further seek to obtain 
legislation whereby all able-bodied male citizens who are not 
serving or preparing for the Army, Navy, Auxiliary Forces, 
or mercantile marine shall in their early manhood be liable 
to a short training of‘a naval or military nature in order to 
make them efficient citizens should their services ever be 
required. The age proposed for training is between eighteen 
and twenty-two, and only for a short period during three con- 
secutive years. Now that Lord Roberts has consented to 
become our president, the name of the Society may possibly 
be altered to the National Training League, in which case 
I cannot see much difference in our programme and that 
which you advocate. Personally, I should like the Govern- 
ment to be given powers in an emergency to call out such 
number of citizens as may be required for home defence, 
trusting that sufficient would volunteer for service abroad in 
any great national crisis. We are a thoroughly peace-loving 
nation, and our desire for peace is shared by all parts of the 
Empire; but a war may be forced upon the most peaceable 
nation by an ambitious or aggressive Power, or by a combina- 
tion of Powers, in which case there are only two ways of 
securing peace. One is by abject submission to the aggressive 
Power, to the extent perhaps of surrendering possessions or 
paying a huge indemnity; the other is by being thoroughly 


would be afraid to attack. The war in South Africa was a 
warning to us: let us not forget it. The recent gigantic 
struggle in the Far East should be a lesson to us: let us 
profit by it.—I am, Sir, &c., N. Bowpen-Smiru. 
[We greatly hope that the name of the League will in 
future be the National Training League. Our essential point 
is that if we ask only for training, and that only for boys and 
lads, we shall get it, and get something well worth having; 
whereas if we ask for more—i.e., for what the National Service 
League now asks for—we shall get nothing.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR."} 
Srr,—Speaking at Truro on Friday week, Lord Rosebery is 
reported as having said that Mr. Chamberlain “ split up both 
the great political parties of the State.” This is unjust to 
Mr. Chamberlain, as I suppose the Home-rule controversy in 
1886 is one of the occasions alluded to. It was Mr. Gladstone 
who then eplit up the Liberal party. The events of 1886 and 
1903 offer a curious parallel. In each case a masterful and 
self-willed Minister, relying on his popularity with the masses, 
and without due consultation with his colleagues, launched a 
scheme of vast importance. In each case many of the most 
prudent and trusted of the leading men in the party remained 
faithful to their old principles, while the majority followed 
the leader into new paths. In the former case the con- 
sequence was that for almost the whole of the next twenty 
years the Liberal party remained in the cold shade of 
Opposition. It remains to be seen whether a similar fate 
awaits the Unionist party at the present crisis. It is, how- 
ever, manifestly unfair to impute the break-up of the party 
in both cases to Mr. Chamberlain, who on the two occasions 

acted in diametrically opposite ways.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Free-Trape LisrraL UNIONIST. 





A PLEA FOR FISCAL ENLIGHTENMENT. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 18th (p. 805) it is written :— 
“The foreigners do not give us their exports; and if they 
are paid for, they must be paid for in goods, which increase 
to the extent of their value, and of the foreigner’s profit 
in addition, the employment of our people.” Would you 
kindly prove the latter statement, and show how the 
£400,000,000 of foreign manufactured goods imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland since January Ist, 1903, and 
giving a profit to the foreign manufacturer and artisan of 
about £350,000,000, exclusive of raw material, “ have increased 
the employment of our people”? This is important for your 
readers (of whom I am always a grateful one), as on the 
following page I read:—“ The ckaracteristic feature of the 
present distress is that for an uncertain but considerable 
number of men there is no work to be found.” I find 
it difficult to reconcile the two statements. Moreover, 
the Prime Minister was assured on November 6th by 
a deputation of working menu and women “that in 
many districts of London thera was to-day intense 
misery and poverty caused by unemployment.” If your 
contention is accurate, surely the fifteenfold increase in 
the importation of competing manufactured goods in fifty 
years of free imports to the present enormous figure, coupled 
with the importation every week of £3,000,000 of competing 
agricultural produce, should make the United Kingdom the 
best among great industrial nations for steady employment 
instead of the worst. I seek fiscal enlightenment at your 
hands the more eagerly as I write from France. Here all are 
employed. Here industry, urban and rural, is most flourishing. 
Here 16,000,000 acres are under wheat, against 1,400,000 in 
Britain, with its richer soil. Here fving is cheaper, and yet 
better. Here the questions of the moment for the masses 
are :—(1) Will British Radicals make South African mines, 
so largely held in France, valueless? (2) Are the millions of 
Russian bonds in France a safe security? Why, a “poor” 
milkman in a neighbouring hamlet while out on his rounds at 
4 a.m. last Saturday week was robbed of 23,000 francs in gold 
lying in an open cupboard in his cottage.—I am, Sir, &., 
C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 

[We must refer Sir Howard Vincent to our note to Mr, 
Coxhead’s letter in our last issue, which was as follows :— 





prepared for any emergency, so that the aggressive Powers 





“Our correspondent raises the ‘bleeding-to-death’ argument, 
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—i.e., that we pay for imports out of capital, and that therefore 
our capital is gradually wasting away. ‘The simplest answer to 
this is that our capital, whether invested at home or abroad, is 
not wasting, but steadily growing. The plant of the Central 
London Railway, if bought in America, and nominally paid for in 
gold, was in reality paid for in British goods or British services,— 
such, for example, as ship-hire. Every ton of imports sent into 
this country is, in fact, an order to employ British labour. Since 
no one gives us imports for nothing, and since we are obviously 
not living on our capital, an increase of imports means an increase 
of employment.” 

We absolutely deny that unemployment is worse here than 
in France or Germany. The condition of our workmen is 
very much better than is that of their fellows abroad. Our 
artisans work shorter hours for higher wages, and the 
purchasing power of the wages they earn is very much 
greater than on the Continent. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing fact as to Germany noted on Tuesday in a Protectionist 
journal, the Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette :— 
“Butcher’s meat is so scarce in Germany that large numbers 
of the people are feeding on horsesand dogs. The number of 
horses slaughtered during the past twelve months has risen 
from 23,827 to 28,907, or 21 per cent., while 1,017 dogs were 
slaughtered, as against 762 in 1904.” That the French by 
their wonderful thrift make up for their economic blunders 
we fully admit, but we shall not acquire their saving habits 
by copying their obscurantist fiscal polcy.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FISCAL DEDUCTIONS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—May I suggest that Mr. Chamberlain is doing a service 
to the cause of Free-trade? By awakening Free-traders 
from their torpid slumber, he has forced them to adduce 
and deduce reasons for holding their Free-trade opinions. 
Deductive reasoning is stimulated, forcing one to infer 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches that under the pretence of 
knitting together the British Empire “ Tariff Imposers ” are 
aiming at three things:—(1) The effective foundation of 
Trusts; (2) extending class government, by increasing the 
manufacturers’ influence in the House of Commons; (3) in- 
direct taxation of bankers, shippers, merchants, and 
consumers, for the purpose of swelling Trust profits. Unless 
lovers of commercial liberty take every opportunity of pre- 
venting the success of these designs, there will be established 
in this free England a commercial tyranny the like of which 
will not be inferior to the tyrannical Inquisition of the Dark 
Ages.—I am, Sir, &ec., S. BowLey Barnes. 
Oakeroft, Harrow. 





PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
[To tHe Epiror or tar “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—A controversy has been going on of late in the West- 
minster Gazette on the old question of the encouragement of 
home manufactures as against foreign importations, Mr. J. 
Parker Smith maintaining that the purchase of a locomotive 
made at home gives “ more employment to English workmen 
than the importation of a Belgian”; and he states that his 
position in this matter is that of Adam Smith. Mr. Parker 
Smith quotes as his authority “Adam Smith, Book II, 
chap. 6.” In my edition of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” there are only five chapters in the second book, 
but in the fifth he certainly says that “ the capital which sends 
Scotch manufactures to London and brings back English 
corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by 
every such operation, two British capitals which had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain,” whereas the capital employed in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, when this purchase is made 
with the produce of domestic industry, replaces two distinct 
capitals, of which one only is employed in supporting domestic 
industry. But he is also very clear on the point that to 
obstruct by legislation the importation of foreign manufactures 
has the effect of diverting capital from more remunerative to 
less remunerative channels, and is harmful to the country. 
In this Adam Smith is quite consistent; for his position is 
that “no regulation of commerce can increase the quantity 
of industry beyond what its capital can maintain” (Book IV., 
chap. 2). Therefore, all the available capital and labour of a 
country being engaged, such regulations can only divert a part 








of it into a direction into which it would not otherwise have 
gone. The mistake which Mr. Parker Smith makes seems to 
me to arise from his arguing from a single instance. It is 





probably true that the one locomotive he mentions could be 
made in England in addition to the ten thousand pairs of 
boots which are now sent to Belgium in exchange for it. But 
the argument, to be of any force, requires to be put in the 
form in which Mr, Chamberlain employed it at Greenock, — 
namely, that the whole of the manufactured goods now im. 
ported could be made at home, in addition to, not in substity. 
tion for, those now made for export. The answer to this ig 
that it would be an impossibility. The amount of manp. 
factured goods exported last year was worth about 
£244,000,000, and those imported amounted to nearly 
£140,000,000; the ratio of unemployment at the present 
moment will probably be about 5 or 6 per cent., of which 
2 per cent. will be owing to sickness, leaving about 4 per cent, 
of labour available. It is clear that there is neither capital 
nor labour in the country available for increased manufacture 
of anything approaching the amount of imported goods, even 
if every available man were at work, and that Adam Smith’, 
dictum would be found true, that a protective regulation 
would only divert capital and labour from their present em. 
ployment. We might make our locomotive, but we should 
not make our boots. Unemployment comes from the fact 
that supply and demand do not coincide. We get over- 
trading when times are good and slack demand when times 
are bad. We get changes of fashion at all times. Motor. 
cars oust coachmen from their situations and leave a certain 
number of stablemen out of work. Protection will not help 
us in this difficulty; a better organisation of labour may 
do so.—I am, Sir, &e., W. R. Matcorm. 
Walton Manor, Epsom. 





THE PLANT OF THE CENTRAL LONDON 
RAILWAY AND PROTECTION. 
[To rue Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The example cited by Mr. J. J. Coxhead in the 
Spectator of November 25th for his anti-Free-trade and anti- 
Trade-Union challenge is singularly ill-chosen. The story of 
the contracts for the plant of the Central London Railway 
may be read in the Times of the 22nd ult. Tenders were 
invited from purely British firms for 560 cars. An examina- 
tion of tenders received showed that the manufacturers of 
railway rolling-stock were acting as a huge “Combine.” The 
uniform price, with slight variations, was £1,300 per car, 
Contracts were now entered into with Continental manu- 
facturers for 280 cars at £850 per car; 140 were given to the 
Brush Company at a similar rate; and the remaining 140 
were distributed among the British firms at £975,—the same 
firms who formerly demanded £1,300 per car. This is a good 
example of what we should have to endure if Mr. Coxhead 
and the Protectionists had their way. Will your correspon- 
dent “admit” the cause of the loss of this contract ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., AuEx. L. Davipson. 
Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, N.B. 





PRINCIPAL DONALDSON AND THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND'S CREED. 
[To Tae EpiTor or THE ‘*SpectaTor."’] 
Sir,—Among the “remedies” suggested by Principal 
Donaldson for what he feels the present unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs in regard to Oreed-subscription in the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches, one is—I quote from your 
interesting review of the Principal’s book in last week’s 
Spectator—“ to adopt the proposal or Declaratory Act of the 
Established Church of Scotland to the effect that the 
Confession of Faith is to be regarded as an infallible rule of 
Faith and Worship in so far as it accords with Holy 
Scripture interpreted by the Holy Spirit.” As a loyal son, 
I hope, of the Church referred to, may I say I agree with 
this proposal; and further, that I should much like to note, 
for the benefit especially of those at a distance interested in 
the subject, that the proposal is one amply warranted by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith itself? I write away from 
home (in S. Columba’s Manse, Oban, Sunday, November 26th, 
with your issue of the previous day before me), and cannot 
give exact references. But in the very text of it, and in precise 
words of unmistakable meaning, the attitude as to its inter- 
pretation taken in the Westminster Confession itself is exactly 
that of the proposal referred to by Principal Donaldson. In 
short, we have already as to our interpretation of the 
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Confession all the liberty desired, and that liberty we have from 
the pages of the Confession itself; a liberty of interpretation, 
let me add, which is there as clearly stated to be ours with 
regard to the Holy Scriptures also.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davip RussELL Kyp. 

P.S.—The references to the Westminster Confession are 
chap. 1, sections v. and x.,and chap. 31, section iv. Tn view of 
the certain discussion of the proposal in question next May, and 
the present informal discussions already begun thereanent in 
the subordinate Courts of the Church of Scotland, it may be 
worth while making here the following extracts:—Chap. 1, 
section x.: “The supreme Judge, by which all decrees of councils 
are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can 
be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the scripture.” 
Section v.: “ Our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth, and divine authority of the holy scripture, is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with 
the word in our hearts.” 





WHAT WAS THE RESURRECTION ? 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sm,—In the friendly notice of my book, “ The Eternal 
Religion,” in the Spectator of November 18th, your reviewer 
takes exception to my position that the post-mortem appear- 
ances of Jesus to the Disciples were spiritual manifestations. 
He asks: “ How is the Thomas story, how the detail of the 
fish and honeycomb, accounted for?” I do not suggest that 
we have any complete answer. Nevertheless, it may surely be 
said that the recent psychic researches of men such as Sir 
William Crookes, Dr. Wallace, and in France of M. Delanne 
and M. Maxwell, not to speak of the evidence collected in the 
works of Myers and Gurney, throw some light on the matter. 
These: investigators all affirm the possibility of psychic 
manifestations of what, for want of a better term, we may 
call a materialised character, in which the appearances have 
not only taken a bodily form, patent to the senses, but have 
performed physical functions. Your reviewer considers my 
assertion that the Body “did not resemble in character and 
quality that which had been laid in the grave” as pre- 
posterous. Are we then really to say that the Body which at 
Emmaus suddenly disappeared, which at Jerusalem passed 
through closed doors, and the appearance of which in Galilee 
was of such a character that ‘some doubted,” was “ that which 
had been laid in the grave”? To accept this brings us surely 
to the early gnosticism which made Christ’s whole earthly 
career to be simply a ghostly manifestation. Far be it from 
me to suggest that modern psychic phenomena solve the 
entire problem of the Resurrection. But I still affirm that 
we have here a clue which (1) fits exactly the witness of St. 
Paul, which (2) reconciles more than any other theory the 
narratives of the Evangelists, and which (3) brings, as does 
no other, the great story itself into the sphere of modern 
scientific actuality.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BRIERLEY. 
18 Fleet Street, E.C. 





PRAYER. 
[To tHe Epitor or tax “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—The following paragraph taken from a letter written by 
that eminent engineer, the late Mr. Isambard Brunel, to his 
son appears to be of particular interest in regard to the present 
correspondence in your columns on the subject of the efficacy 
of prayer. It occurs in the recently published volume, 
“Reminiscences of a Royal Academician ” (Mr. Horsley) :— 
“2 Feb., 1858. 

Finally, les me impress upon yon the advantage of prayer. I 
am not prepared to say that the prayers of individuals can be 
separately and individually granted; that would seem to be 
incompatible with the regular movement of the mechanism of 
the universe, and it would seem impossible to explain why prayer 
should now be granted, now refused. But of this I can assure 
you, that I have ever in my difficulties prayed fervently, and that 
in the end my prayers have been, or have appeared to me to have 
been granted, and that I have received great comfort.” 


—LIam, Sir, &., 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PEDAGOGUE. 
[To THE Eprron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Some of your “classical” readers may possibly find, 
in the following translation of a passage of Plato's 
“Symposium,” comfort in these dark November days. The 
rendering was handed to me this morning by a fourth-form 


M. D. 





worthy, who seemed totally indifferent to his own humorous 
bent of genius. The original (Socrates is in view) runs thus : 
Tehevravrés 3€ tives Trav “Idvev, ered) éomépa fv, Seemvncartes 
(kal yap Oépos rére ye fv) xapevria efeveyxduevor Gua pév ev TO 
Woxe xabnidov. This appeared as: “some of the Jonians 
[? Johnians] when he was tired, eat and brought up a bed, six 
in the inside, and at the same time fell asleep in his soul.” 
Could the lines in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s play, The Grand Duke, 
have been haunting the boy's mind ?— 
“When you feel that you’ve eaten your bed, 
And you’ve got a bad headache—down here.” 
Certainly the picture of the John’s men, Socrates, the bed, the 
violent nausea, and the final rest is one which it would be 
hard to match, in Plato or out. But such a rendering has 
its merits for a schoolmaster,—laborum dulce lenimen.— 
I an, Sir, &c., E. H. BLAKEeNeEyY. 
Ely. 





FIELDFARES. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—I think in saying that “the lonely forest rejoices in his 
melody” the writer of the above article in last week’s 
Spectator is confusing the fieldfare with the redwing. I 
have spent five weeks of two springs on the Namsen River 
in Norway, and cannot remember to have heard a fieldfare 
utter more than the harsh “chack-chack.” The redwing’s 
song has been compared to that of the nightingale, and though 
it is not as liquid, it is a very sweet song, and is to be heard 
all day and late into the never-dark nights. The redwing, of 
course, also belongs to the Turdus family.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Belgrave Place, S.W. VIOLET EeERTON. 





THE PRESERVATION OF MOORLAND. 
LTo tHe Epitor or THe “ Spgcrator.’’] 
Srz,—Your article upon Hindhead in a much-travelled 








Spectator (November 4th) makes us hereabouts envious of 
the labours of Surrey Nature-lovers,—we too want a society 
or a millionaire to save our Dorset moorlands from extinction. 
Practically the entire country was, excepting towns and 
villages, one huge heath between Christchurch and Dor- 
chester, some twenty or thirty years ago. Bournemouth has 
now swallowed up Branksome and Parkstone, and has arrived, 
as regards houses, at Poole. Even ten years ago the woods 
and the moors hereabouts were free from houses; now they 
are everywhere. Ponds have disappeared; good straight roads 
have been cut regardless of interfering trees, with the result 
that our “salubrious fir forests” are no more. A little 
judgment and forethought might have made Parkstone a 
beautiful place, with a drive in and out of the spurs of the hills 
where invalids could have sat to bask in the sunshine while 
revelling in the view over Poole Harbour. Most of these 
spurs are now occupied by houses which might have been 
built higher up, behind the road. Other roads might have 
been made, winding ones through the peaceful woods. Still, 
a good deal remains if some enterprising persons would take 
this district in hand and preserve the remaining waste land as 
a common lung-preserver. And cannot our legislators take 
up the matter of road-making? Is it not a scandal that 
whereas a purchaser of land is bound to submit to the Borough 
Council his plans for a house which will most certainly perish 
sooner or later, he is permitted to chop down trees to make 
hideous roads, as seemeth good to his tasteless mind? Old 
Bournemouth was excellently laid out, the roads winding and 
shaded. Young Parkstone is simply being ruined. In one 
case, two very fine Spanish chestnuts by the side of a road 
were cut down by the builder because in the autumn “the 
boys threw stones at the chestnuts.” That is a specimen of 
our jerry-builder purchaser of an exquisitely beautiful dis- 
trict of heathland and fir forests !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Parkstone, Dorset. S. B. 





THE ‘ALABAMA,’ 
[To Tue Epirorn or tHe “Sprcrartor.”] 
Srr,—Owing to a summer trip to Europe, I have just, on my 
return, read the Spectator of August 12th, in which in your 
article on “Our Food-Supplies in Wartime” you use the 
language “salt-water thieves like the ‘ Alabama,’” referring 
to the famous commerce-destroying Confederate cruiser 
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which was sunk in the action with the United States cruiser 
‘ Kearsarge’ off Cherbourg in 1864. 


The ship being impersonal, you must mean that her officers and 
crew were “salt-water thieves,’—that is, pirates. They were 
neither. The Confederate States were recognised belligerents. The 
status of the ‘ Alabama’ was never adjudicated, but that of another 
Confederate cruiser of the same type was settled by your own 
jurists. The latter—the ‘Shenandoah ’—was engaged in capturing 
commercial vessels of the United States in the North Pacific when 
the Civil War ended. Upon receiving notice of this event, some 
time afterwards, her commander dismounted his guns and sailed 
for Liverpool, and there delivered the ship, her officers and crew, 
to the British Government. The United States, having conquered 
the Confederate States, made a demand for the delivery of the 
vessel and the captured property on board, and, it seems, also 
demanded the surrender of her officers and crew. The letter of 
Minister Adams, with that of Captain Waddell, commander of 
the ‘Shenandoah,’ giving an account of her cruise, with other 
documents relating to the vessel, were referred to the law officers 
of the Crown on November 7th, 1865. They advised her Majesty’s 
Government that there was no case for any prosecution on the 
ground of piracy in the Courts of Great Britain, and that there 
was no warrant for the detention of the men. The lawyers who 
gave this advice were Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir R. P. Collier, and 
Sir Robert Phillimore. Their advice was followed. 

How, then, can you justify your expression? There were 
many honourable men on the ‘ Alabama’ and the ‘Shenandoah.’ 
An uncle of the President of the United States fitted out both 
ships in England. Another uncle served as an oflicer on the 
‘Alabama’ first, and later on the ‘Shenandoah.’ I have heard 
that the nephew is not at all ashamed of his relatives, but quite 
the contrary. Our Civil War ended more than forty years ago. 
A greater ‘Alabama’ and a greater ‘ Kearsarge’ lie peacefully at 
anchor, side by side, with the fleet in Hampton Roads. Only the 
Spectator refuses to cease hostilities towards the Confederacy and 
her cruisers. While I presume that your journal does not have 
a large circulation in the Southern States, yet, in view of its 
position in Europe, I protest against the language you have 
adopted, and should be much gratified if you will, upon con- 
sideration, withdraw the objectionable expression. 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. WESTMORE WILLCox. 
383 Warren Crescent, Norfolk, Virginia, U.S.A. 


(The expression “ salt-water thieves” was certainly not in- 
tended to give offence to the descendants or comrades of the 
gallant though ill-advised rebels of the South who fought to 
destroy the Union and maintain the “ Institution.” Since, then, 
the expression has given pain, we gladly withdraw it. Such 
withdrawal must not, however, be taken as in any way an 
admission that the South were justified in their rebellion, or 
that we have altered our view as to the question of slavery or 
the bloodguiltiness of those who plunged the Union into the 
horrors of civil war.—Eb. Spectator.| 





THE PRESERVATION OF SWISS SCENERY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1z,—You will, I trust, allow me to correct a misapprehension 
as to the position taken by those who met at Sion College 
last week to consider the question of preserving the charm 
of Swiss scenery from unnecessary impairment. 

Great pains were taken to make it clear that we did not 
presume to intrude any suggestion as to the manner in which the 
Swiss people should develop the resources of their beautiful 
country. We ventured only to associate ourselves, as lovers of 
their land, with the efforts which a society of purely Swiss origin 
is making. They have the declared sympathy and support of 
many of the most responsible and eminent citizens of the Con- 
federation. They go on the principle that to maintain a reason- 
able standard of picturesque simplicity saves not only a 
sentimental but a commercial asset. That at least was the 
moral which I drew from all that was so admirably said on 
Wednesday week. 

May I venture, on my own account, to add a suggestion for 
the consideration of all who are disposed to withstand indefinite 
and indiscriminate extension of tourist railways to the very spots 
where they destroy or imperil the beauty that attracts the 
pilgrims? In every case my heart wishes them success, but my 
experience predicts failure. What happens is this. The pro- 
moters of the unwelcome enterprise are put to a great deal of 
trouble and expense. In the end they get the necessary sanction 
from the public authorities. But by this time they are out of 
temper, and decline to entertain the most modest proposals for 
modifications and precautions that would at least reduce 
materially the disfiguring effect. 

My humble counsel to remonstrants is that they should not 
waste all the available force on the first line of defence. Let 
them meet their adversary while they are yet in the way, and 
secure his acquiescence in conditions as to the laying out of the 
line and the character of the stations. Insist that the railway 
shall serve no other than that of a railway; and that, if 
there is to be a hotel or refreshment chalet, it shall be so placed 
out of sight as to do the minimum of harm to the prospect. 


—s 





Projectors are generally in an accommodating mood until they 

have got their concession. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon. 


RICHARDSON Evans, 





A CURIOUS DREAM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Knowing the interest which is shown in your columns 
in psychical matters, Iam venturing to send you an account 
of a dream and its strange following, which came to me in a 
letter from a friend a day or two ago. It adds to its point 
to mention that my friend and her sister had been suffering 
from ill-health and anxieties consequent on reduced circum. 
stances. The writer says :-— 


“TI had rather an odd dream the night before your kind 
present came [i.e., a small cheque]. I dreamt I went to church 
and Mr. K. was preaching. The people began to go out one by 
one. I looked round and inquired why they were leaving the 
church. They said: ‘'T'o look for the magic bird in the church- 
yard, You will always have luck if you find it’ I thought I 
would try and find it, went out and swept away the fallen leaves, 
and there I found a beautiful speckled thrush, and directly [ 
took it up it dropped £1 in my hand. I was to have money 
when I wanted it. The next morning I told L. [her sister] my 
dream at breakfast. After breakfast I went into our back 
garden, and there amongst the fallen leaves was the speckled 
thrush, which had just been killed by a cat. It was quite warm, 
I took it and showed it to L. Isaid: ‘Here is the magic bird, 
and the money I know will come by post.’ My brother sent £1 
in the morning, and we had your cheque in the evening. [ 
certainly think it was a singular dream.” 


I may add that my friend had no idea at all of any money 
coming to her.—I am, Sir, &c., A, 





GOWBARROW FELL AND THE NATIONAL 
TRUST. 
(To tue Epirok oF THE ‘ SpxcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—Your readers have been so generously sympathetic 
about the land on Ullswater, and the £100 which has just 
reached us through you has been so great a help, that I 
venture to make it known through your columns that there is 
still needed to complete the purchase-money and pay legal 
expenses for transfer and other expenses £1,000. There is 
just one month before the option of purchase expires. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the secretary of the National 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, 8.W., to whom also cheques should 
be made payable.—I am, Sir, &c., Octavia Hitt. 

190 Marylebone Road, N.W. 

[We hope that some of our readers in the Empire and 
abroad who love the scenery of the Homeland may feel 
inclined to help secure this beautiful piece of English country 
for the delight of future generations.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
[To tam Epitorn or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I have been reading a lively defence of party governs 
ment against Lord Rosebery, the author of which seems to 
found the necessity for party on the sharp division between 
good and evil which he assumes to pervade the universe. He 
apparently coincides with an intelligent Canadian farmer 
who, when I asked him to tell me the difference between his 
party and the other party, replied after some rumination; 
“We say that the other fellows are corrupt.” When the 
great question on which the parties have been formed is 
settled, on what can party rest? What will there be to keep 
it rational or moral? What can it be thenceforth but 
faction struggling for place? This is the apparently crucial 
question to which I have not yet seen an answer. You will 
hear with interest that our Canadian Premier has just been 
improving the party system by what he styles an extension 
of our Constitution. He has voted a salary to the leader of 
the Opposition. Nothing, it would seem, could be more 
comical than a man paid by a Government for opposing its 
measures and striving to turn it out. The fact, however, is 
that this grant of a salary to the leader of the Opposition 
went with a general increase of the Sessional salaries of both 
Houses of Parliament which pretty evidently facilitated the 
passage of a Bill contested as at variance with the Constitu- 
tion, but demanded by the Papal Ablegate and the hierarchy 
of Quebec, on whose support the French Premier largely 
rests. As I said before, our people are good and well worthy 





of free institutions, though their character cannot wholly 
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escape the taint of our politics. Our politics are those of 
‘party, which having long lost, if it ever had, any rational or 
moral ground for its existence, has become mere faction 
struggling for place, with the inevitable results.—I am, Sir, 

“ GoLpWIn SMITH. 

Toronto. 

[Nevertheless, we do not believe that representative insti- 
tutions will ever be successfully worked except under a party 
system. Bring six hundred men into a hall every day for 
eight months and bid them transact public business, and at 
once a party system must grow up. Those who want, say, a 
new road will combine, and agree to act together under a leader 
or group of leaders; and those who do nub want it made will 
also combine. But when this is done the. party system has 
come into existence. Remember how the party system grew 
up at once in the London County Council, though it was not 
the old party war-cries which divided the members, but a new 
set of principles. There will be plenty of great questions to 
divide parties as long as men differ as to doing or not doing, 
or as to the particular way in which things ought to be done. 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to mect 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
npon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 
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POETRY. 


A SONG OF SOMERSET. 
ast, west, where fortune leads, I follow, 
And take my chance of dry or wet; 
But faithful as the homing swallow 
I still come back to Somerset. 
Some folk at will their bonds can sever; 
But I have loved one home too long, 
And in my heart I hear for ever 
Yon out-o’-mind w’old-vashioned song: 
“T niver niver can vurget 
I vurst dra’ed breath in Zummerset.” 





There flo wers our own sweet apple-blossom ; 
There the wide-spreading orchards be 
That stretch from Mendips’ rocky bosom 
Down to the golden Severn sea. 
A land of many a village nestling 
Each in its little shady combe, 
Where lads are strong for work or wrestling, 
And maidens like a rose in bloom. 
Ah! hapless he who never met 
A rose-red maid o’ Somerset! 


There Bath, with guardian hills surrounded, 
Lies lovely as a sleeping queen ; 
Wells, by her ring of towers bounded, 
And Taunton ’mid her verdant Dean. 
And there, where Saxon monks made merry, 
And Dunstan twisted Satan’s tail, 
The ruined walls of Glastonbury 
Rise from the fields of Polden Vale. 
Town after town, like jewels set 
In the fair crown of Somerset. 


Fair winds, free way, for Youth the rover: 
We all must share the curse o’ Cain; 
But bring me back, when youth is over, 
To the old crooked shire again. 
Aye, bring me back in life’s declining 
To the one home that’s home for me, 
Where in the west the sunset shining 
Goes down into the Severn sea; 
And let my dying eyes be set 
On the dear hills of Somerset. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLE=Z. 








BOOKS. 
ge a 
BROOKFIELD AND HIS FRIENDS.* 

Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’s admirable volumes 
have no other fault than a somewhat misleading title. 
Highly accomplished as Mrs. Brookfield was, it is 
Brookfield who is the central figure of the drama. He is, 
moreover, revealed to us in all his excellences for the first 
time. We get many a glimpse of Mrs. Brookfield in 
Thackeray’s correspondence, but Brookfield has hitherto 
been a vague and mysterious figure. He now shines forth 
as one of the most gifted men of his time. Above all, he 
was intensely sympathetic. He got the best out of his 
friends, and the roughest temper seems to have softened at 
his approach. He had, too, a perfect talent for describing 
those whom he knew; and as he knew most of those who 
were worth knowing at the time, his letters are masterpieces 
of their kind. 

We should have expected Thackeray to be the hero 
of the book. He was a lifelong friend of Brookfield, whom 
he met first at Cambridge, and the friendship was but 
heightened by Brookfield’s marriage. But, to our surprise, it 
is Carlyle who plays the really heroic part, and a Carlyle with 
whom hitherto we have been unacquainted. To Brookfield 
the Sage of Chelsea was always amiable. Perhaps he 
saw in this unconventional clergyman the qualities of 
honesty and straightforwardness which he most highly 
reverenced. Perhaps he found a ready sympathy in this 
friend for the troubles and grievances wherewith he believed 








* Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle. By Charles and Frances Brookfield, 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
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himself beset. At any rate, we are sure that the two never 
met without much excellent talk, and never parted save in 
the best of humours. Indeed, it is not Carlyle at the Grange, 
parrying Lady Ashburton’s witticisms, that attracts us. He 
is too much like Dr. Johnson at Streatham, overcome by the 
homage of Mrs. Thrale and her friends. No; it is Carlyle 
talking intimately to Brookfield that is worth listening to, 
and we could not have enough of him. If in any one’s mind 
there lingers a doubt of Carlyle’s geniality, or of Brookfield’s 
simple and lucid character, let him read an account of a 
dinner eaten at the house in Cheyne Row on Christmas Day, 
1852. It is too long to quote, but it is as good as it can be, 
and it reflects equal honour on Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, 
Brookfield, and the silent cousin of Carlyle, “who went up 
in a balloon for science.” 

But if Carlyle comes off best in these volumes, it is 
Thackeray of whom we see the most: happy, ebullient, and 
emotional in his life as in his books, There is a touching 
letter from him, written after Charles Buller’s death, which 
speaks pathos in every line. But it is an impression of gaiety 
which prevails when we come to the end of the book. “I 
think William is a little disappointed,” Thackeray writes from 
Cambridge in 1849, “that I have not been made enough a 
lion of, whereas my timid nature trembles before such honours, 
and my vanity would be to go through life like a gentleman— 
as a Major Pendennis—you have hit it. I believe I never do 
think about my public character, and certainly didn’t see the 
gyps, waiters, and undergraduates whispering in hall, as your 
William did, or thought he did.” ‘This letter, like the most 
of Thackeray’s, has been published before, and, though the 
novelist’s name is constantly to be met, he is the one of the 
“set” of whom there is little that is fresh to be said. They 
called themselves “ the set,” and very proud and exclusive they 
were. They shared their dinners and their opinions, and they 
were vain of both. And they had every right to be vain, for 
they were one and all distinguished. But they were not free 
from the faults which belong to sets. They had a humour 
which appealed to them alone, and which to-day seems a little 
parochial. They had a tendency to snub other people without 
knowing it. When a stranger came into their circle, he did 
not always understand the fun or the allusions. For this 
reason, and not through any fault of hers, the dinner given 
by Thackeray to Charlotte Bronté was a failure. How, indeed, 
should she, fresh from the Yorkshire moors, be quick to take 
the fleeting jest of London? Moreover, the set had its strong 
likes and dislikes. Brookfield spelled Oxford with a small “0,” 
to show his sense of the other University’s obvious superiority ; 
and if we except Carlyle, they were Cambridge toa man. And 
Carlyle speedily fell into their ways. He uvused Wilberforce, 
one of their enemies, with the best of them. “ Carlyle spoke 
of the above Sam,” writes Brookfield, “not without liking, but 
with thorough discrimination. ‘Oh, I can see well enough by 
the expression of his eye that he understands that I understand 
him well enough ; I look upon him as a supple, shifty, clever 
fellow, who holds his head up and always lights upon his legs. 
I can see he likes me well enough, a good deal better than I 
like him; and yet I like the fellow well enough too. He has 
got all he has by pure soapiness, suppleness, and sycophancy ; 
but, as the Germans say, he does not hold his head down.’” 
Concerning the same Bishop there is quoted a puzzling 
aposiopesis, for which Lord Lansdowne is responsible. 
“¢Well,” said Lord L., in a characteristically significant 
manner, ‘it must be confessed that an impression has got 
abroad that the Bishop is not entirely——. He left the 
sentence unfinished, and turned to some other subject.” To 
another Lord Lansdowne’s sudden and similar discretion we 
owe our ignorance of the authorship of “Junius.” He was 
on the point of revealing the secret, which he alone knew, 
when he turned to something else, and the chance was gone 
for ever. If only he had persisted in his vevelation, what 
seas of ink, what miles of paper, he might have saved the 
world ! 

But the “set,” if esoteric, is always kindly. No malice 
ever disturbed its pleasant, personal view of the world. The 
members must have been a delight to each other, and though 
now and again they mingled with the outside world, they were 
in all respects self-sufficient. And we like them far better 
when they interchange visits among themselves than when 
they parade at Lady Ashburton’s party. In playing the part 
of “ Lady A.’s printers,” as Lady Jersey with a contemptuous 


candour termed them, they were on their best behaviour, 
They give us the impression that they were making én. 
versation “as in duty bound.” But in their own company 
they are as witty and entertaining as any “set” of men and 
women have ever been, and we can only hope that Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Brookfield have some more volumes in store for 
us. Though the prevailing tone of the book is, as we have 
suggested, gay and lively, it has its interludes of severity, 
At times we cannot but wonder that Brookfield, the amiable 
and accomplished, never found prefermentin the Church. At 
other times we come upon excellent material in Brookfield’s 
Reports, for he was a school inspector who understood the 
needs and difficulties of his profession far better than most of 
his colleagues. But whether it be grave or gay, the book is 
always interesting, and we are peculiarly grateful to it, for it 
has added to our literary acquaintance one of the best men 
who never published a book, and a fady whose charm of 
manner and quick sensibility are evident in every letter she 
wrote, in every line of her diary. 





A NEW APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIANITY.* 

Dr. Fircuett tells us at the close of his introduction that 
the object of his book is “ to show that when widely separated 
points in literature, history, science, philosophy, and common 
life are tried by their relation to religion they instantly fall 
into logical terms with it.” The novelty of the book is not 
so much in the Theistic argument, which does not differ 
materially from other presentations of it, as in the reinforce- 
ment of Christian apologetics from sources which, if not 
hitherto neglected, have not been used so effectively as they 
might have been. It might have been better to keep the 
two themes distinct. Dr. Fitchett, however, is so persuasive 
a pleader that we hesitate to impugn his methods. That the 
words “logic” and “logical” are the most applicable to his 
reasonings we certainly doubt. He himself allows that his 
arguments cannot be put into syllogisms; while a few pages 
of his book suggest the obvious criticism that there is much 
more of rhetoric than of logic in it. The pertinence of the 
criticism may be concerned, but it does not derogate from 
the value of the work. After all, rhetoric is the most potent 
instrument of persuasion. 

Dr. Fitchett’s first chapter is not, we think, one of his besy, 
He entitles it “ The Logic of the Changed Calendar.” The 
civilised world, he points out, counts its years by the A.D. 
reckoning, and the fact is profoundly significant. It is 
certainly a striking thing that the world’s chronology should 
be dated from the birth-year of a Galilean peasant. Buta 
counter-argument is possible. It may be urged that the 
Calendar is full of anomalies. We all continually use in 
reckoning our days words that are survivals of obsolete 
superstitions. Woden and Thor have passed to the limbo of 
forgotten beliefs, but they still live in our Wednesday 
and Thursday; and the Christian day of abstinence coin- 
cides curiously enough with that which commemorates 
the Scandinavian Venus. Then there is the Hegira; nor 
can this be satisfactorily disposed of by saying that it 
is “confined as a time-measure to a dying creed and a 
cluster of half-civilized races.” Islam is far from dying; 
in Africa at least it has counted during the last two 
centuries successes which Christianity has not been able to 
match. The second essay, “The Logic of the Keystone and 
the Arch,” seeks to show that the characteristic aims of 
the Greek and Hebrew mind, wisdom and righteousness, 
found their fulfilment in Christianity. It is an able piece of 
work, reminding us of Archbishop Temple’s contribution to 
Essays and Reviews. The thesis was fiercely assailed then, 
but it would hardly find a critic now. Then comes “The 
Logic of the Missionary,” and this is, we think, one of the 
most forcible chapters in the book. “ Only Christianity,” writes 
Dr. Fitchett, “as a matter of fact, creates the missionary ; it 
evolves him, gives him a message ; inspires him with adequate 
motives; clothes him with strange forces.” And here Islam 
does not effectively compete. It also has its missionary 
forces, but they are essentially forces of conquest. It is 
impossible to find among them the self-sacrifice, the devotion, 
the passion for wholly spiritual victories that characterise 
Christian missions. Dr. Fitchett does not say too much 
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when he affirms that “the modern world is the creation of 
Christian missions.” His summing up of the argument is 


very fine = 

«What is the scientific explanation of the facts here described 

and of the forces behind them? Every effect must have an adequate 
cause. To take the case of our own nation alone: is it credible 
that the deep religious life of Great Britain, with its manifold 
energies, has nothing behind it but an illusion? That is as if 
one announced that the Gulf Stream has nothing behind it but 
an exhausted, or even an imitation, water-tap! It is to offer as 
an explanation of the greatest force in the modern world a fraud 
that somehow, in spite of history, of plain facts, of fierce national 
prejudices, got itself, two thousand years ago, born in the narrow 
brains of a little cluster of Jews. This lie had energy enough to 
send them round the world without money or arms, at the cost of 
infinite toil and unnumbered perils, to tell the tale of their delu- 
sion to stray travellers on the wayside, to little gatherings on 
river-banks or in city-slums. The sword could not slay this 
delusion, if delusion it was, nor fires consume, nor the strength 
of armies stop it. What is stranger still, quarrels and betrayals, 
infidelities and disloyalties in a thousand forms amongst the 
missionaries themselves, could not arrest it. It has captured the 
world. Never was so prosperous a lie, and never one so benefi- 
cent! It discharges all the offices, and has all the indestructible 
vitality of a truth. Surely the whole history is more wildly 
incredible on the theory that the assumptions behind Christian 
missions are false, than if we accept them as true! Do tares 
produce wheat, or thistles grapes? When that happens, we may 
believe that from the black seed of a lie there blossoms all the 
splendid forces and fruits of Christian missions.” 
He refers more than once to a testimony which can be pro- 
duced from an unexpected quarter,—from Charles Darwin. 
Darwin was greatly impressed by his observation of the 
results of the Patagonian Mission. Curiously enough, this was 
an effort which seemed to sober friends of missions hopeless ; 
it had, that is, in their extremist degree, the characteristics 
of this form of Christian effort. Another branch of the 
same subject is taken in “ The Logic of Verification.” Here 
the great argument from experience, now commonly recog- 
nised as the most potent weapon in the apologetic armoury, 
is worked out. Dr. Fitchett shall speak for himself :— 

“ Verification for a chemist consists in putting together the 

elements of a given formula so that they produce, and always 
produce, a result which can be predicted. Let the process be 
translated into spiritual terms. Let us imagine that into the 
soul of a thief the great forces of religion are, somehow, intro- 
duced. Something will instantly and inevitably follow. He will 
steal no more! The thievish fingers will forget their evil art. 
Let us suppose that a fallen woman from the street comes under 
the forces of religion, and is converted. In the defiled soul of 
that woman a strange white flame of chastity will instantly begin 
to glow. Vice will become hateful, purity imperative. ‘The 
harlot of yesterday will become to-day, if not a saint, yet a soul 
under the law of saintly forces...... These experiments, of 
course, cannot be tried at will, for merely dialectical purposes, or 
at the bidding of a scientific curiosity. You cannot catch your 
thief and inject Christian principles into him, with a hypodermic 
syringe, as you inject drugs. You cannot inoculate your harlot 
at will, and with a lancet. Christianity can only beapplied under 
its own conditions and laws, and these conditions are personal to 
the subject. They are conditions, not of scientific curiosity in 
the operator, but of moral surrender and trust in the personal 
soul to which Christianity makes its appeal. Huxley’s famous 
proposal to apply a prayer-test to a given ward in a great 
hospital showed, on his part, a complete ignorance of the real 
nature of prayer, and of the spiritual laws which govern it.” 
We may remark that this experiment—a curious instance 
of inability to comprehend an adversary’s position—was 
suggested, not by Huxley, but by Tyndall. A similar argu- 
ment is developed in “ The Logic of the Unlearned,” assuming 
here its most practical form. After all, the final test of the 
efficacy of religious belief, the one thing that counts, is its 
influence on conduct. The faith that does most in this 
direction is the one which rightly claims our allegiance. Of 
course, it is easy to pile up mountains of accusations against 
Christianity, to point out inconsistencies without end between 
its theory and its practice, and to call up as witnesses 
examples of saint-like unworldliness and purity found in non- 
Christian religions, But when we putaside philosophers and 
ascetics, and come to men made of common clay, the men who 
do the rough work of the world, who have to buy and sell, 
who meet the everyday temptations to be impure, or violent, 
or dishonest, where is the religion that has a record to be 
compared with that which Christianity can show? It fails, 
of course, times without end. There are periods and 
places where it seems to lose all its elevating power. But 
still it stands immeasurably above all others. With one 
more quotation we take leave of Dr. Fitchett’s very valuable 
book :— 











“There are two ways—the astivnomer’s way and the sailor’s 
way—of proving the truth of the nautical tables. The astronomer 
sits in his observatory with his instruments about him, and with 
the help of careful observations and complex mathematical cal- 
culations he proves the truth of the tables. He proves it by 
geometry, and with the certainty of a mathematicai demonstra- 
tion. Noone can doubt the proof. But all the while he sits in 
the observatory and works out the process on a slate. The proof 
is good in its order. But the sailor has quite another logic. He 
takes the tables, and they interpret for him the signal lights of 
heaven. He hoists his anchors, spreads his sails, and across 
the uncharted sea, through calm and storm, through day 
and night, round the wide world he sails, and gets safe 
to port. He knows as surely as the astronomer that the tables 
are true, but it is by a different logic. He has proved them by 
sailing by them. Who doubts the chart when he has reached the 
port? All this, it may be said, is imperfect logic, very remote 
from metaphysical certainty, and quite incapable of being ex- 
pressed in the terms of formal reason. The man of science smiles 
austerely upon it. But it is the logic on which the stock 
exchange stands. It is the logic on which the farmer ploughs 
his field, and the sailor navigates his ship. It is the logic of 
business and the daily life; the logic on which men risk their 
fortunes and their lives every hour. It has a right to be 
authoritative in religion.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN IN ENGLAND.* 

It is always pleasant to hear frank and sympathetic criticism 
from the mouth of a friend. The ordinary man is not 
morbidly introspective, and thinks very little about the merits 
or defects of himself and his belongings, and it is good for 
him to be pulled up sharp by the comments of a stranger to 
whom his world is not staled by everyday use. Mr. Abbott 
is very frank and very friendly. To begin with, he is a 
patriotic Australian, willing to grant defects in his own land, 
but quite unprepared to admit that it can be second to any 
other. He has, therefore, the first requirement for sound 
criticism, a well-established faith of his own. He has also 
a keen interest in the Mother-country, a great loyalty to her 
traditions, and a mind predisposed to admire. But above all 
things he has a clear vision, none the less clear and shrewd 
for being conjoined with a large sympathy. He is ready to 
admit that first impressions may be wrong, that no newcomer 
is capable of fully understanding an old and complex society. 
But when he is convinced that his data are adequate he is 
emphatic in his judgments. The book is a series of brilliant 
impressionistic pictures, for Mr. Abbott has something of the 
gift of the late G. W. Steevens for seizing upon the salient 
characteristics of a scene or an incident and recreating it by a 
few skilful details. His writing is always to be judged by the 
higher literary standard, and in all his chapters we can find 
no trace of false taste, or sentimentality, or bad rhetoric. His 
mind is pre-eminently sane, wholesome, and well balanced; and 
though we may differ now and then from his conclusions, we 
never dispute the fairness of his methods. Many English 
visitors have given us pictures of the oversea daughter-States, 
and these,in the person of Mr. Abbott, now pay us back in 
our own coin. Our only regret is that our volumes of Colonial 
impressions rarely show a tithe of the fresh observation and 
wit which these pages reveal. We are relieved to find the 
verdict on the whole in our favour. “Of course, if you are a 
decent Australian, you will never for a moment admit that 
England is so good a country as Australia, or that an 
Englishman is as good a man as an Australian but 
you will conceive a great and abiding respect for the New 
Land and the New People.” England is altogether a 
“ sheep-to-the-acre country,” and what higher praise could an 
Australian give! ; 

Mr. Abbott's first impression of the country was that every 
tree had been “ring-barked.” Then he remembered that all 
timber was not evergreen as in Australia, and that bare 
branches did not mean death, a discovery which brought 
about a mood of becoming modesty. With London came the 
intense loneliness which only a great city can produce on a 
stranger mind. It was lonelier than the solitude of a great 
plain or the first firing-line, says Mr. Abbott; the first 
image is, of course, a stage property, but the use of the 
second gives us a taste of the author's freshness of observa- 
tion. Slowly the wonder and magnitude of it all grew upon 
him, and with the reappearance of the sun his cheerfulness 
returned. We need not, however, dwell upon his description 
of London, with its population greater than that of the 
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whole Commonwealth, “ which governs itself with no less than 
seven Parliaments,” for the greater portion of it has already 
appeared in these columns. Rural England impresses him 
with its age and its richness, as well as with its doll’s-house 
fields and woodlands. “It is unfortunate that an Australian’s 
first ideas of any place are in relation to the problematical 
amount of stock it might support,” and England, we are told, in 
the delightful idiom of the stock-run, would “fatten a hat-rack.” 
The Australian, too, regards all untravelled Englishmen as 
“new chums,” and Mr. Abbott's first thought on finding him- 
self in England was, “ By Jove! this is where they breed ’em”: 
“On all sides are new chums, their fathers and their mothers, 
their brothers and sisters. Nearly every one except oneself is a 
new chum; and presently it is realised that the position is 
reversed, and that you yourself are, at least so far as regards 
things English, one of the very rankest of newchums. From 
this realisation comes first of all humility, and then, later, a little 
of understanding.” 
So in this frame of mind the writer wanders over the land, 
praising, discriminating, now and then condemning, but 
always saying something well worth hearing. The chapter 
on the King, which also appeared in part in our columns, 
is an excellent analysis of the national sentiment, with 
no trace in it of rhetoric or banality. Excellent, too, are the 
pictures of Fleet Street, of the Temple Church, that sanctuary 
in the midst of Vanity Fair, and of Oxford, in portraying 
which Mr. Abbott is moved to a rare eloquence. No lover of 
Oxford can read without gratitude this heartfelt tribute from 
the other side of the world. The House of Commons, we 
regret to say, did not greatly impress him. He thought it 
much the same as an Australian Legislature, save for the 
presence of elegant young men, and the absence of that bad 
Antipodean product, the professional politician. Inachapter 
on Liverpool we have a fine picture of the English port, and 
in that on Manchester of the English workshop. But best of 
all, to our mind, are the accounts of the soldiers and the 
sailors, of the men-of-war and the ordnance factories. 
These chapters are full of humour, kindliness, and shrewd 
criticism. Excellent, also, are his appreciation of the naval 
officer and his brilliant picture of Portsmouth Harbour. 
But Mr. Abbott is more than the mere chronicler of 
picturesque impressions; be is a thinking man and a 
serious citizen of the Empire, and his comments on national 
character are worthy of all attention. Noone can read his 
two chapters on “The Riches” and “The Poverties,” with 
his grim description of a march of the unemployed, without 
being stirred to thought. “A hungry crowd—a really 
hungry and cold multitude—is strange to an Australian”; 
and his world contains no such terrible contrast as Park 
Lane and that hell which is scarcely an hour's drive distant :— 
“Their wealth, their luxury; their cultivation of arts which we 
have not yet had time seriously tocontemplate; their civilisation, 
their strange class distinctions; but, above all, the great wealth 
and the great poverty of their people, stir our wondering faculties 
more than any other things can ever do. When we behold their 
wealth, we are as poor children brought suddenly into a rich 
child’s nursery, and lost in astonishment at the number and 
profusion of toys strange to us. When we see their poverty, we 
are Pharisees who thank God that weare notasthese others. But 
in either case are we beset with a great amazement.” 
One other grave anomaly he finds,—our national cult of 
sport and our national neglect of the citizen’s first duty to 
train himself to defend his country. Mr. Abbott is so 
tolerant, so free from indoor fads, that his condemnation of the 
professionalism in our sport, and our strange apathy towards 
the truest of sports, ought to be heard with respect when other 
critics are neglected. For the rest, he asks for a deeper and 
more sympathetic knowledge of England from his country- 
men, and from Englishmen for a keener interest in Australia’s 
doings, and the realisation of the fact that she has outgrown 
her childhood, and is not a dependency, but a free nation. 
Even the word “colony” he thinks inapplicable,—it is too 
much cumbered with the wrong historical associations. The 
relationship now is alliance and not tutelage, nor even pro- 
tection. We commend Mr. Abbott’s conclusions to our 
readers, for it is in the conscious community of interest that 
the only guarantee is to be found for Imperial unity :— 
“The British Empire is a mighty force for good; but it is not 
really to be controlled from Whitehall or Throgmorton Street— 
or even from Finsbury Circus or Printing House Square. You 
must recognise the voice of the outer Empire, if the unity of the 
whole is to be preserved...... It must be recognised that we 
are sensitively independent, and that though most of us delight 





in, and respect, the idea of ‘alliance,’ 
detest dependency.’ ” 

If we add, on behalf of the British people, “ And so say all 
of us,” who will venture to assert that we have no right to 
use such words? The attitude of the British people towards 
the Colonies is that of allies, not of superiors or “ Overlords,” 
We have, as our readers know, little sympathy with the 
attempts made to induce the Colonies to contribute more 
largely to Imperial defence; but even here the plea is never 
urged except as one urges a partner to a particular course of 
action. No one ever dreams of demanding contributions as a 
right. Again, the notion of interfering in the internal affairs 
of the self-governing Colonies would never be tolerated here, 
For example, the passing by the British Parliament of such a 
Resolution as the Australian Commonwealth lately passed in 
regard to Home-rule is unthinkable. Tho self-governing 
nations of the Empire are allies in all but name. That is 
fact which no Briton ever denies, or wants to deny. 


we hate, and fear, and 





NOVELS. 


JACOB AND JOHN.* 

Mr. WALTER RaymMonn’s new novel, which will be welcomed 
by all who cherish the fragrant memory of Tryphena in Love, 
puts one in mind of that pregnant maxim of Vauvenargues: 
“L’activité fait plus de fortunes que la prudence,”—a saying 
applicable to literature as well as to other departments of 
contemporary life. For in Jacob and John, just as in his 
earlier ventures, Mr. Raymond deliberately eschews the short 
cuts to ephemeral popularity and large circulation adopted 
by the manufacturers of modern fiction,—devices amongst 
which activity, or “hustle,” as we have been taught to call 
it, occupies a conspicuous place. Activity of mind is a most 
valuable quality in an author when controlled and directed 
by taste and judgment; but the activity of which we speak 
is a spurious substitute for energy, and manifests itself in the 
crude and mechanical piling up of sensational incident, the 
extravagant portrayal of violent emotions, the wholesale em- 
ployment of photographic realism, portrait fiction, and other 
refuges of those who are destitute of creative imagination. 
Such methods are practised nowadays, not only by writers 
who endeavour to depict the life of smart society and the tribe 
of the idle rich, the people who give themselves up to the 
ceaseless quest of pleasure because, in Johnson’s phrase, 
“they are afraid to sit at home and think.” They are also 
adopted by those who find materials for romance in the lower 
strata of our social system. Mr. Raymond has achieved dis- 
tinction as a chronicler of “the homely annals of the poor,” 
but he has never been tempted to follow these inflammatory 
and sensational methods. It is not that he shirks the great 
problems or elementary passions of humanity ; one need only 
refer to his Two Men of Mendip in illustration of the poignancy 
he knows how to impart into his handling of such themes. 
But he approaches them soberly and reverently, with no 
undue insistence on squalid or repulsive details ; he appreciates 
the value of contrast, heightening the effect of tragedy by 
the alternation of humorous interludes ; and he always enriches 
his narrative with the treasures of a mind deeply versed in 
rural lore. In a word, he traces his literary lineage from the 
great masters of the idyllic style, and though the leisurely 
march of his stories may repel the impatient reader, he is at 
least secure of the gratitude of all who have entered into the 
spirit of the West Country. 

Jacob and John is a tale of old Somerset, internal evidence 
fixing the date early in the eighteenth century, when th¢ 
exploits of Dampier of Yeovil were still fresh in the memory 
of his fellows. But Mr. Raymond does not worry us much 
with historical landmarks; it is with the abiding features of 
remote rural life, and not with superficial “actualities,” that 
he is primarily concerned, and we dare assert that not a few 
of his readers may take this to bea story of to-day. The Jaco) 
of the story is a hard-fisted old farmer, while John is his 
orphan grandson, who is nearly a grown man before he learns 
the tragic history of his parentage,—that his father had been 
hung for robbery and he himself born out of wedlock. John 
lives with the old man, the household being completed by 
Hannah Peach, a workhouse foundling, employed as a farm 
servant, who mothers the boy and remains throughout his 








* Jacoband John. By Walter Raymond. London: Hodder and Stoughton, (6s.]J 
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truest and most unselfish friend. Hannah is a woman 
of twenty-six when John is fourteen, and when a few 
years later his devotion takes a tenderer form, she keeps 
him at arm’s length, partly because she realises the un- 
suitability of the match, chiefly because she has been 
fascinated by a dapper attorney, whose motives are entirely 
mercenary, old Jacob having confided to him his intentions 
as to the disposal of his estate. Wounded by Hannah’s refusal, 
Jobn runs away to sea and is sold into captivity, while the 
attorney becomes the willing accomplice of an unscrupulous 
client in a plot to defraud Jacob’s heirs. Of the trials and 
sufferings of the innocent Hannah in the interval that 
precedes the death of the old man, the release and return of 
the grandson, and the ultimate confounding of their enemies, 
it is enough to say that they form a most touching recital, 
diversified by frequent episodes in which Mr. Raymond’s 
faithful observation of rural manners and the Somerset 
landscape never fails of its due effect. Hannah, that “pure 
and patient soul,” is a character whose acquaintance it is a 
privilege and a delight to make, but there are at least half-a- 
dozen other admirably drawn portraits of village worthies 
and reprobates, whose racy talk is a constant refreshment 
after the “hare-brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity” 
wherewith most modern novelists seek to regale their 
readers. If Mr. Raymond is inclined to be a trifle diffuse, 
heerrs in goodcompany. Les meilleurs auteurs parlent trop. 





Lone Marie. By W.E. Norris, (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
W. E. Norris’s novels are, as a matter of course, highly polished, 
smoothly written, and eminently readable. His work is essentially 
of his day, though in many ways it differs from the writing of his 
contemporaries. Slang is conspicuously absent from Mr. Norris’s 
pages; and although the usual bridge-playing, affected 
society ladies are introduced, yet their peculiarities are so 
smoothed down that they fit without any incongruity into the 
author’s well-finished background. On the other hand, the 
passion depicted by Mr. Norris under the name of Love is a 
singularly weak and tractable emotion; and although several 
startling incidents are, in fact, depicted in each of his works, the 
conclusion of his books always leaves his readers with the impres- 
sion that they have been reading a novel of manners, in the plot 
of which incident has almost been left out. Lone Marie is an 
excellent example of Mr. Norris’s work, and possesses all his 
good qualities and all his defects in a high state of development. 
It is safe to say that those who like Mr. Norris’s writing will be 
pleased with the book, and those who require more stimulating 
fare had better not attempt to read it. 

The Impostor, By Harold Bindloss, (F. V. White and Co, 
6s.)—The Impostor is an extremely good novel, and gives 
a very vivid picture of the great North-West of Canada. 
Whether it is true to life it is not in the power of the 
present writer to say, but it is at any rate attractive and 
interesting. The character of the hero, however, is not entirely 
successful, as the author fails to give the impression of masterful 
resource and activity of mind which it was obviously his intention 
to convey. Witham, who besides being the hero is also “ the 
Impostor,” certainly makes the most of very difficult circum- 
stances, but as portrayed by Mr. Bindloss he is not quite con- 
vincing. The word-pictures in the scenes of ploughing and 
reaping which occur in the book are admirably done, and give 
a very impressive idea of the titanic nature of agricultural 
operations in the fertile regions of the Dominion of Canada. The 
description of the “big grass fire” is also extremely good. There 
is apparently a misprint in the twentieth chapter, in which a person 
who only knows the hero under his assumed name is made to 
address him by his real name. It is a little unfortunate, as at 
that part of the book it is obvious that the people round Witham 
are becoming suspicious as to his identity, and the reader is for 
the moment puzzled as to whether the use of the real name is 
a slip or actually intended. It would be doing the book an 
injustice to call it merely “readable,” for not only is it interesting 
in matter, but the author is to be congratulated on a very careful 
Piece of writing. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 





Morgan Richards. 
. subject of this book 


With John Bull and Jonathan. By J ° 1 
(T. Werner Laurie. 


16s. net.)—The spe.. 








is advertising, for to advertise effectively has been Mr. Richards’s 
raison détre. It is idle to pretend that the subject is not 
important and interesting—to the newspaper Press not less than 
to the rest of the world—but we will not discuss it here. Mr. 
Richards’s practice has been to apply the maxim pecca fortiter, 
and he seems to have made it answer. A more attractive topic 
in his recollections is the contrast between London as it was 
when he first came over to this country in 1867 and as it 
is now, and generally between England and America. Now 
and then Mr. Richards’s memory is a little at fault. To say 
that no one in England served champagne iced twenty years 
ago is curiously incorrect; the writer of this notice remembers 
the practice as common for more than double that time. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Richards is trustworthy. And 
in the specially interesting matter of England v. America, as 
we may put it, his judgments are noteworthy. He prefers 
British furniture to that of his own country. “ American 
furniture is glued where it ought to be morticed and nailed 
where screws should be used, and nothing whatever care- 
fully finished, except the portion visible to the eye.” But in’ 
boots and shoes they beat us. Tariff Reform would presumably 
shut out the superior article which comes across the Atlantic. ' 
Generally they are ahead in machinery. Mr. Moberly Bell, 
showing the machinery department of the Times to Mr. Richards, 
“with a wave of the hand exclaimed: ‘All American!’” Mr, 
Richards prefers our travelling methods to his own. The English 
railway porter he considers the most obliging creature in the 
world. Telephoning is better there ; telegraphy better here. But 
we Cannot prolong the comparison. Still, asa mere matter of duty, 
we must quote one paragraph giving a list of the things which 
we have got from America:—“ Many agricultural implements, 
printing presses and methods of preparing type; tramways; 
air-brakes; messenger boys; typewriting machines; sewing 
machines; safe deposit banks; cheap clocks and keyless watches ; 
Yale locks; cash registers; canned goods; scientific dentistry ; 
electric light, telephone, gramaphone, and Kodak.”-——English 
Hours. By Henry James. (W. Heinemann. 10s. net.)—Here 
again we have a comparison of the Old Country and the New; but 
the point of view, the spirit, and the method are curiously 
different. Mr. Richards is eminently practical. He tries things 
by common-sense standards and says:—“This is better; this is 
worse; here we excel; there you have the better.” Mr. James, 
who has collected, it is only fair to say, papers written at very 
different times, deals largely in sentiment. London, for instance, 
is magnificent in outline, but squalid in detail. London has the 
most “magnificent vistas of the world,” but it has “miles upon 
miles of the dreariest, stodgiest commonness.” In fact, Mr. 
James seldom praises without some qualifying, and more 
than qualifying, blame. And somehow his blame is much 
more pungently and intelligibly expressed than his praise. 
There are places, however, which move him to a more single- 
minded admiration. Oxford does so; so do our Cathedrals. Some- 
times Mr. James has a word to say on political subjects. There 
is an interesting passage, for instance, about England and Egypt, 
dating back to 1877, when Mr. James, it seems, found the Spectator 
wanting Britain to occupy Egypt, and Mr. Gladstone thinking 
that we ought to settle first the question of local taxation and 
the liquor laws. We have a right to be proud. Egypt is 
occupied ; but local taxation and the liquor laws are still awaiting 
settlement. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XVI. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The most important contribution to this 
volume is Mr. Chandler R. Post’s essay on “ The Dramatic Art of 
Aeschylus,” a thesis to which the “‘ Charles Eliot Norton Fellow- 
ship in Greek Studies” was awarded. It is a very able piece of 
work. Especially admirable is the treatment of the character of 
Clytaemnestra, bringing out the harmony between the Agamemnon 
and the Choephoroe. Mr. Post points out that the famous speech 
of welcome, with its powerful rhetoric, was hypocritical indeed 
as regards the husband whom she had betrayed, but “a real 
effort to excuse herself to the chorus.” To them she pleads 
the weakness of her woman’s nature. In the later play she is no 
longer the savage virago, but fearful and remorseful, clinging to 
life, and anxious to justify herself to her son. There are good 
things, too, said about the Heralds, and the Nurse in the Choephoroe, 
“the only really comic character in Aeschylus.” A detail of some 
importance in the study of the Attic drama is dealt with 
by Mr. Kendall R. Smith in “The Use of the High-Soled 
Shoe or Buskin.” Mr. Smith comes to the somewhat sur- 
prising conclusion that the buskin, with its high soles—in- 
tended, as we have been taught, to give an heroic height to 
ordinary men, was not used in the best days of the Attic drama— 
but was an invention of later times, Professors Oertet and 
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Morris (of Yale) have an elaborate paper on “The Inflection of 
the Indo-European Languages.” We cannot discuss it here. 
At the risk of seeming to trifle, we may congratulate our youth 
on not having to learn Finnish rather than Latin. A Finnish 
substantive may have fifteen cases. Kasi (a hand), for instance, 
besides our old friends genitive, &c., has an abative (kddette), 
“towards the hand”; an abessive (kddettad), “ without hand” ; a 
prolative (kédetse), “along the hand”; and so forth. Finally, 
Mr. C. L. Smith concludes his papers on “ MSS. of Suetonius.” 


The Life of Adeline Sergeant. By Winifred Stephens. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Miss Adeline Sergeant began her 
literary life at a very early age, publishing a volume of poems 
when she was fifteen. Four years later she was thrown by the 
death of her father on her own resources, and took to teaching. 
At the age of thirty she definitely took up her literary life, and 
followed it with success up to her death some twenty years later. 
Her speciality was fiction, stories short and long, and her “ output” 
was enormously large. Her biographer does not give a list of her 
books, but we are told that her most profitable year brought her in 
£1,500, and that she never received more than £100 for a story (a 
sum possibly doubled by the value of serial rights). We see that 
her pen must have been exceptionally facile. And that is the 
impression left by her work. Still, the quality was fairly good ; 
she had a gift of characterisation, as well as narrative and de- 
scriptive power. Readers who stand on the old ways, and 
dislike problem novels, and tales with a purpose, and the 
“mean streets” order of fiction, find Miss Sergeant’s novels 
distinctly pleasing. But it is not likely that many people 
will read them twenty years hence. In the account of her 
personality, as distinct from her literary work, the most inter- 
esting part of her biography is the variety of her religious 
experiences. She was brought up among Wesleyans, became an 
Anglican under the influence of the liberal and cultured 
clergyman under whose roof she spent most of her teaching life, 
lapsed into agnosticism, attached herself to an Anglican church 
of the extremist type, and finally was received into the Roman 
Communion. 


A Fishing Catechism. By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson. 
(E. Arnold. 38s. 6d. net.)—% Fishing” concerns salmon, trout, 
and grayling, according to Colonel Meysey-Thompson. This, of 
course, limits the usefulness of his book. Those things are for 
the affluent only. But, indeed, if he is right—and we are not 
prepared to contest his dictum—fishing must henceforth be the 
privilege of the few. The only fishing absolutely open to the 
public in the United Kingdom is from boats on such parts of 
tidal rivers as are navigable. 


The Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly. (Funk and Wagnalls. 3s.)—Besides the subject 
indicated by the title of this volume, Mr. Vizetelly deals with 
other matters which it is important for a writer to know. Under 
the heading of preparation we have an explanation of symbols, 
&c., and a list of American spellings. (A chapter on “ Rules for 
the Simplification of Spelling” is theoretical, not practical; a 
writer should not actually use “ dialog,” “hypocrit,” “ disciplin,” 
“talkativ,” and “sulfid.”) Then we have chapters on “ Proof- 
Reading,” with the typographical marks, on types, on the 
calculating of space, on different kinds of paper, with size and 
weight (in the United States and Britain), on “Illustrations.” 
Then we come to remuneration, copyright, and a glossary of 
technical terms. Altogether, this is likely to be a uscful book, 
and appeals, if we may judge from the “ List of Publications,” to 
a sufficiently large public. 
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Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
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‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
Applications are invited from Candidates who have been educated in a 
Secondary School of Standing, possess a Degree (or its equivalent) and a 
recognised Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Education. 

The chief duties of the Mistress of Method will be in connection with the 
Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools.—Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonials, should be addressed to the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Reading. 


W ANTED in a School for Girls (30 boarders) on the 

South Coast, a SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS. Qualifications : 
Latin, Mathematics, usual English subjects, Games.—Address, ‘* SCHOLAS- 
TICA,” care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 








EAD-MASTER for TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, January next. Salary £500 per annum, and 
house. Must be a Free Churchman (Congregationalist or Baptist preferred). 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the SECRETARY before 
December 4th. 


LADY DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT as COM- 
PANION or CHAPERON, at home or abroad. Has lived on the Con- 
tinent and in Egypt; useful knowledge of several languages; accustomed to 
travel. Would accompany delicate laly or young girl abroad for winter 
months.—Apply, “ ORIENT,” Box 98, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., London. 


IBERAL WEEKLY.—A well-established Weekly Review 

may be had on advantageous terms; rising circulation. Good oppor- 

tu. ity for young University man with Liberal principles, pply Box 554, care 
of KING-POTTER, CLEMENTS, and CO., Ltd., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Str 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O0 PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and  Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, até 
very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &e.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL. 

It has heen proposed that there should be a DINNER on a SATURDAY 
in FEBRUARY, 1906, for all who have been connected with the School during 
the twenty-five years of its existence. Tickets, 5s. each.—Names to be sent 
in provisionally, before December 14th, to the SECRETARIES, L.H.S. Dinner, 
17 Belvidere Road, Liverpool. 

ACANCY in January for TWO BOARDERS on half- 
fees. High-class School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Health resort 

West of England. Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Also 
VACANCY for STUDENT MISTRESS, and KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
to be trained. Premium.—C/o “ F. E. O.,” 6 Winchelsea Road, Newark-on-Trent. 


‘'NHE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised” 

Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
RECEIVE on HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good 
social position.—‘ B, Z.,” care of Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, 


Ho™= OF DOMESTIC TRAINING FOR 
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GENTLEWOMEN. 
EIGHT PUPILS RECEIVED. Housekeeping, Cooking, Laundrywork, 
and Dressmaking taught.—For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. NELSON SMITH, 
Talland, Seaford, Sussex. 


XFORD GRADUATE is open to CONDUCT 

EXAMINATIONS of SC OOLS in all subjects. Ten years’ ex- 
perience.—Address, Box 99, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


\T, AGATHA’S (late Richmond School for Girls), 
Ne) RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks. 
New Class-rooms added in 1905. 
Principals: Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE, _ 


4 ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 

Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of @ sound mind in a sound body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds. Pine district. High, most 
healthy position. 


TNOLKESTONE.—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 
TWO VACANCIES, Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 
sh cai opreigt Principal—Miss BAKER. 

7\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


























SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
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MON tL O A’S, 
2 TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev, The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
3, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
. $9 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

; ened of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—Recogaised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Detachel house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. Large playing 
field ; tennis, hockey.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mastress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. I’. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


noe, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER 

a prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 {t. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Adédress, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

ms locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906, 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


aon a iG SB AN K, MAE V BR N, 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers. Large playing-field. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and mguners, Special attention paid to health. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and a for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—‘ Highlands,” 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
hs the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton 
and others. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS or Children. Poultry Farm. Healthy. Gravel soil. 
Entire charge and tuition of children undertaken. Lady pupils for poultry- 
keeping or housekeeping received.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington 
House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached honse with garden, 
near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
unrse, PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
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ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE forT RS 
eet E gg ate ae S.E. BACHE 
rincipal—Miss . istress of Method—Miss 
Pr tie TB ad ge =a Lecturers, CARPENTER, 
rovides a Practic: ourse of Professional Training for Teac} 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Cl ‘emagragal 
ee bod ja gt oon oe Sahouke J watieenaedins the 
? 0} D FOR THE CAMBRIDGE T ‘HERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLO 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate Al 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of (8° 
National Froebel Union. Also a 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cambridge Hig] 
wnteee outs ay | A t4 a Y og for Non-residents. Also wel 
aC oO AINING for TEACHERS of PIAN 
CLASS SINGING. le ara a 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


Fj TS 

GouEnecRs PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
_ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systema 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics 
al agg Hygiene, on er ‘and oe aE ape Gold and Silver Medals, 
with iplomas, awarue o successful students. School: ; 
supplied with qualified teachers, an Se 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Tord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

ne WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


fVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal; Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 

good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 

physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Send 
for Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 




















IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


[[ASEEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
eta Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

York. 
fgg mentee le ee ae ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. _ 





| OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 190(. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


leleaaataaaaiatine SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 19ru. 
Apply to the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, Esq., M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


\T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, for the Education of Boys of 
seven to fourteen, will be OPENED by Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND at 
Hythe, Kent, in January, 1906, with the assistance of her son, Mr. KENNETH 
RICHMOND, and a competent staff. The religious teaching will be under 
the direction of the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. The aim of the school will be to provide a sound education at fixed, 
moderate charges, combined with a perfectly simple life, free from luxury and 
unnecessary expense. The house and grounds are situated on the S.W. slope 
of the hill behind the town, half a mile from the Sea and five miles west of 
Folkestone. — Prospectus and full particulars can be had from Mrs 
RICHMOND, Hythe, Kent. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
C Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS. 
‘cipal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
Principe’: in the University of Manchester. 
Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London. 
Pall courses of professional training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. The students attend the 
y tures of the University Reader in Education in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are afforded for practice in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 
each are awarded each year, There will be several vacancies in January, 1906. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal. 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fr, for Board & Tuition, £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
‘ch-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practival 
A cader the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including I’rench and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 
INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 
to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, d&c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 

















ELS T ED S 0 HO CG &L 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
DECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


tsneis*® ¢o@n8h Lh B® Ge & 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS on DECEMBER 8th and 9th. 
Apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on DECEMBER 12th. 
Nine Scholarships offered (£50-£20). 


Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 
STEWART, M.A., Math]. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours), Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limited number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS. INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds. 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Sucoesses on application. 


OARD AND EDUCATION for BACKWARD or 
DELICATE BOYS, or for children whose parents are abroad. Large 
Country Vicarage.—Rev. JAMES DAVENPORT, Wichenford, Worcester. 


| Fggrmer ye cme Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the highest part of the bracing 

East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea. House built for a School. Large 

cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &c., apply P. H. L. 
EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 

SCHOOL. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Public School of limited size with large Staff of Masters and valuable 
Scholarship Endowment. VACANCIES in THREE HOUSES for NEXT 
TERM, Terms, £65—£55 per annum.—Apply Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, 
The Close, Hereford. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION.—Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment (18-20), December 21st. The date specified is the latest at which appli- 
cations can be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—The NEW 
JUNIOR HOUSE will be OPEN JANUARY, 1905. Built on site over- 
looking cricket ground. Large play-room and dining-hall, and dormitories 
built according to the latest ideas. Fees 23 guineas per term (inclusive).— 
Apply, Rev. C. G. LOWE, Redlands, Tiverton, Chaplain. 












































Rett AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
8 CIRENCESTER, Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&e, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th. 





PuE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 





Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D, WILSON-BARKER, B.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres, Royal Meteorological Society. 
Head-Master—F, 8. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out, 

Moderate terms.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 

1903-04. Niue Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C. 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea.— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 

KENT. 


Ben * ? “ae COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, DEC. 13th-15th. 
_ Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D. NEXT TERM Jan. 17th. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY i17r1n, 1906. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
tield, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. <A Junior 
department. 


| EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


MF\UITION IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, 

M.A., assisted by Mr. P. 8. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1906, and return- 
ing early in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


ES IRIS, VEKSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 

PENSION fora FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages. 
Exvellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages. 
Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor 


Bart, Versailles, France. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts, Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for — form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Hoiiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—Comprehensive Study of French Language in 

Girls’ Protestant Home School. Numbers lim.ted to ten. Language 
exclusively French, Carefulsupervision. Bracing situaiio. in country, fifteen 
minutes from town, Art course.—Address, Villa Coligny, Bihorel-lés-Rouen, 
France. 


OTHA, GERMANY.—Uomfortable and refined HOME 

for GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friiulein METZEROTH 
(dipl.), 13 Waltershiiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Kuglish 
families, also by the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr. Cosens, 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music; terms £4 103s. per m. 


eS... A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES desiring to LEARN GERMAN and FRENCH will 

find good opportunity in a comfortable home and good family. English 

references.—Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, Frankfort. 





















































BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4thrs, from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 








ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
s\ RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rey. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 
RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 
Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, &c. 








mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient ratl- 
way centres, NEXT TERM JAN, 19:h,—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





German rapidly acquired, Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD.| QOcInTY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 


6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 


The GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English-speaking Students. 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 8th, 1906. 





For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 
b-G OA TT. Orn. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


SEROULS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge or the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. | TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 

MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 

= , is apemeret to visit schools in any part of England and confidentially 
DVIS 














PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
im the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
ee ee ne WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


Ber LINE. 

WINTER TOUR (25 days—£16. Longer at reduced price) to the NEW 
RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL—MONT ’ESTORIL, at mouth of the Tagus— 
300 MILES SOUTH of ITALIAN and FRENCH RIVIERAS. South aspect; 
sheltered from cold winds. 

Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 13 to 27 days, £10 to £20 inclu- 
Bive ; longer by arrangement. 

By ‘ AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, from LIVERPOOL, December 8th. 

Other Sailings December 19th and 29th.—Apply BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 
No. 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 

R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
le COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 















































SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
Jan’ and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas, 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273), Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine. 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 
£1 138s. PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, &c., December 27th. 
£17 17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, January 15th, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
\RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; 1llbs., 
8s. ; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 
OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to Measure Only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free; call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT FITTING CO., 69 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.—Established 1836, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


In the latest official report on Vivisection we read that 32,562 experimentg 
were made in 1904. A large number of these were inoculation experimentg 
and, as the report says, ‘‘ are attended by no cx able, if appreciable rl 

The cruelty does not lie in the operation itself but in the after-effects, The 
animal so innocently operated on may have to live weeks or months with no 
a thetic to ge its sufferings and nothing but death to relieve, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 


* PE EDs oe oe 

Wat is the RELIGION called THEISM P—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the tire: 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church) 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. I 


OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols 

1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 

Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862, All inquiries answered. 100,009 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols.; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 . £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s, for 
Shaw’s Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw, If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
































OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for Jane Austen’g 

1st Editions, in boards, Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and 
Sensibility, 3 vols., 1811; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814- 
Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Marlowe’s Works, 3 vols., 1826; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1835; Keats’ Endymion, 1818; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; 
Assurance Magazine, first 5 vols.; Tom Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Omar Khayyam, 
1859 or 1862; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Scenes of Clerical Life. Ist Edition, 
2 vols., 1858; Zastrozzi: a Romance, 1810; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols,, 1872, 
Oscar Wilde Books Wanted and for Sale. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for librarieg 
and parcels. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £10 for 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Milton’s Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder. 
land, 1865 or 1866; Symonds's Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888; Jane Eyre, 3 vols, 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser's Golden Bough, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 1850; Poems, 
1830 or 1833 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; &c. Complete list free. An 
books by Whistler. Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


ARENTS ABOUT TO SEND THEIR BOYS TO 
SCHOOL will find much valuable information in Bell’s ‘‘ Handbooks 
to the Great Public Schools,” of which the following volumes have been 
published :—CHARTERHOUSE, by A. H. Tod, M.A. (Second Edition) ; ETON, 
by A. Clutton-Brock; HARROW, by J. Fischer Williams, M.A. ; RUGBY, by 
H. C. Bradby, M.A.; WESTMINSTER, by Reginald Airy, B.A.; WIN- 
CHESTER, by R. Townsend Warner. The volumes are profusely Illustrated; 
price 3s. 6d. net each.—Full Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
: Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changeu...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905, 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


LAMLEY AND CO., 
Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 


CURIOUS, INTERESTING, AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 


Christmas Catalogue of New Books sent on application, post-free. Second- 
hand Catalogue just published. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 


MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Illustrated Price List Free on Application, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... 255,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being sequired. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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MAPLE & CO 


CHRISTMAS fr _ CHRISTMAS 
Useful and Artistic 
Presents. 
You are invited to 
PRESENTS as PRESENTS 


Latest Novelties ; 


or a copy of the list, 


CHRISTMAS) «presents» CHRISTMAS 


with numerous illustrations, 


will be sent. 


PRESENTS LONDON—PARIS PRESENTS 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 





Per Ib, Poy 
SWASHBUCKLER 1:2," 6/8 -/11 2% 
BOARDMAN’S feiss 7/4 = Bi 
THE CHAIRMAN .isiti, 7/4 1/= 3 
TOURNAMENT 32°" 8/= 1/1. 22%! 
WASSAIL wcganges O/= 1/23 Pat 
INDIAN FAKIR szsly 10/- 1/4 %x 


SPECIAL ! 
1 0z. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates, A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankEeRS: MANCHESTER AND LiveRPOOL DisTRICt. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per 0z.; tlb. Tins, 1/8 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 


4id. per oz.; ?1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Your Friends 
at Christmas 


Will appreciate the gift of a “Swan” Fountain Pen. 
There is no other present so sure to please, or 
calculated to prove so daily useful. 


We supply them to suit every style of handwriting. 
They are such an aid to writing that 


T. J. MACNAMARA, Esq., M.P., 
Editor of “ The Schoolmaster,” writes :— 

**I would as soon think of leaving my keys at home 
as my Fountain Pen. It is as essential a part of my 
outfit as my boots, behaves much better than they 
do, and stands a lot more wear and tear. Every 


man who lives by his pen should wear it near his 
heart, and then his goose will indeed be a ‘Swan.’” 


We guarantee satisfaction with a ‘“‘Swan” Fountain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you’ll regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 


The 
“Swan” 


Fountain Pen 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Head Office—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN. 
95 Regent Street, W. 
j Branches 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York and Chicago. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER BooxsTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; Tut SuBscRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPany, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St, 
Catherine Street, THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 


Montreal, Canada ; 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GoTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Perth, West PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BaILLix AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 
land; and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 


Brisbane, Australia ; 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 
Includin, e to any part of the United Yearly. 

ine me oeeceees — eecvccvecccccs £1 & 6....014 $....0 7 g 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

Ch ‘Ce SOC HETETE CES E TESS OH OR SHOE 1 12 6 eoee 0 16 3 cove O 8 2 
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Rev. Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S beautiful 
and cheering new Christmas Gift- 


Book for those advancing in years. 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. Od. 


IT RINCETH TO EVENSONC: 


THOUGHTS FOR ADVANCING YEARS. The beautiful chapters in this book 
are intended to form brief Readings or Meditations for those who are approaching, 
or have reached, old age. It deals throughout, in a cheering spirit of consolation 
and help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of advancing years. 


Among the Contents are :—Visions and Dreams—The Years that the Locust hath Eaten— 
The Way to Meet our Trials—The Loss of Friends—The Loss of the Power to Work—The 
Loss of our Independence—The Loss or Impairment of Sight—Deafness. Also many 
Chapters on the bright features of old age—e.g., Patience; Cheerfulness ; Kindness ; the 
a 6 % Joys of Old Age; Heavenly Mindedness; The Realisation of God’s 

Cy Jl. FC. 


London : SKEFFINGTONS, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 














Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipeENt—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SrecrETany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vick-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Depvuty-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


AcTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums 
meme the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, WesTMINSTER, S.W. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 


SUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHC@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


Ihe most convenient of all Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
18 STRAND. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital w..roorcscsrserserserserees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........s:ceeceeseeseeeee eee 1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNF LL, London, E.C. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

venufacturers, &c., on application, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. = 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra. Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





2s, 6d.] THE DECEMBER (2s. 6a. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIE 


Tue RESURRECTION OF FINLAND. By W, 
Lorp GRANVILLE's Lire. By ‘Augustine Beste 
A Peasants’ MEETING IN Russia. By B. Pares. 
Hospital Finance. By David Christie Murray, 
CatuoLic TRUTH AND Historical Truru,  B 
G.G. Coulton. oe 
HE CHINAMAN IN CALIFORNIA AND So 
mae William Maitland, nos ate, 
HE RELATION OF THEOLOGY TO ReELiciox 
Emma Marie Caillard. a 
MALIGNED NovEMBER, By Constance L. Maynard 
Tue Fourure Hague Conrerence, By Sir John 
Macdonell, C.B. 
* Poor-RELIEF” IN BERLIN. By Edith Sellers, 
THe Congo STATE AND THE Commission oF 
Enquiry. By Herbert Samuel, M.P, 
Russia 1n REvOLvTION. By Dr. EL. J. Dillon, 
Some Recent Booxs. By “A Re: dor,” 


London: Horace MarsHatt and Soy, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manujacturers to His Most Gracious Majenae King, 





Children’s 1/3 doz. !_ Hemstitched, 

CAMBRIEC Ladies’ 23, "| Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAver have a 


Rae i i world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
R 
Lists post ree. HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH 


rdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 

rom 5/11 per doz, 
ao —_ 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Git’ inet 
SAMPLES & PRICE G Hrouts 356 
“ronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz, 
_—__-C:C (to measure, 2/- extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to . wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ag the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the locab 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 





May ve had by order through any Book 
seller ov Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 


METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 





There is not one valid reason to be advanced against the possession of a 


Metrostyle Pianola. 
There are many all-sufficient reasons why you should obtain one. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is a _piano-player. There are dozens of piano- 
players, and some of them are good instruments, but there is only one 
Metrostyle Pianola. It is unique. It is, in its value to the musical world, 


unapproached, 


It is the only instrument which records the playing of great artistes. As the 
great writer places his work on record for all time, so does the modern pianist record 


his performances on Metrostyle music rolls for the benefit of future generations. 


It is not a little thing to be able to play the Rhapsodies of Liszt, the Nocturnes 
of Chopin, the Sonatas of Beethoven, and the Overtures of Wagner, &c., but to be 
able to render compositions such as these exactly as they have been performed by, 
say, Paderewski, or Bauer, or Hofmann, or by many other eminent musicians, seems 


to be almost incredible. 


And yet any one, with or without musical knowledge, obtains this inestimable 


advantage when purchasing a Metrostyle Pianola. 


Authoritative expressions are shown on the music rolls by a red line. The 
performer follows this line with the Metrostyle pointer when wishing to 
reproduce the playing of a virtuoso, But the Metrostyle can at any time be dispensed 
with and the music rendered accordi:., to the ideas of expression of any one who 


may be playing. 


Metrostyle demonstrations are always given at Aeolian Hall, where you are 


invited to call, but if a visit is inconvenient write for Catalogue A E, 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


435-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


READY THIS DA THIS DAY. 
Size 8}in. by 6in., with 16 Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 10s. 6d. net, 
postage 6d. 


THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR. 


By LILIAN WHITING, 
Author of “The World Beautiful,” ‘‘A Study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, ” &. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s., post-free. 


KITTY - D THE VISCOUNT. 
y MULVY OUSELEY. 

—— HA delighttury fresh and unconventional novel... 

en 

Glasgow Herald.— An attractive story, which the reader will peruse with 
eager interest from beginning to end.” 

Ladies’ Field.—* We recommend this book to all who like an enthralling, 
spirited story, told with unflagging spirits and the buoyancy of youth. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., post-free. 


MADE IN HEAVEN. ANON. 


Lloyd’s Weekly News.—* The chief characters are all a in high society, 
and their ways of life are well sketched.......The ¢ cters are no mere 
puppets, but real men and women......,A really charming story.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Illustrated in Colour, 6s., post-free, 


MY LADY CLANCARTY. 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘On the Red Staircase,” * An Imperial Lover,” &e. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Lady Betty is altogether delightful.......Her descriptions of 
the world of fashion in the days of William ITI. are admirable.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Size 10in. by 7h in. With a very attractive Cloth 
over, 5s., post-free. 


A TRIP TO SANTA CLAUS LAND. 


By VIVIAN PHILLIPPS. 
With 12 Humorous Page Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. 
Scotsman.—* A delightfully interesting fairy-tale....... The pictures bear out 
the tale admirably. This is a gift-book which will rejoice the heart and eyes 
of any imaginative child.” 
VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 3 vols. crown vo, 5s. net each, 
postage 3d. Sold separately. 
BACON’S NOVA RESUSCITATIO. 
By Rev. WALTER BEGLEY, 


Discoverer and Editor of ‘‘ Milton’s Nova Solyma”’ 
Shakespeare?” &c. 


. It is full of 


; Author of “ Is it 


Cheap Edition, 66 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


JIU-JITSU. By Carprain Skinner. 


The most popular and sitet ‘explained guide on the market. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


—— 


Published To-day! 
Published To-day ! 

The Late Miss Edith Allonby’s Boo. 
THE FULFILMENT. 


A Story by Ep1r AuLonsy, Author of “Jewel Sowers,” « 
gold,” &c. With Portrait and Biographical Preface, 6s. 


THE FULFILMENT, 
By the late Miss EDITH ALLONBY 


a, 


Mari. 





An Ideal Book for Children, 
4 Bright and Bonnie Book for the Bairns, 


BLOTS AND TITTERS. 


The Story of a Visit to Pandelicia and other Fairy Fancies, tolg 
by AuG. J. FERRIERA, and pictured in Colours 
by E. J. PROCTER. 8s. 6d. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
MAX BARING. 6s. 
C.F. CASTLEMAN, 38 6d. 


A Prophet of Wales. 
BARONESS ORCZ 


That Moving Finger. 
By the Gods Beloved. 
The Unknown Depths. ELLIOTT O'DONNELL” 6s, 

The er Shuttle. Cc. a gee HARTLEY, 6s, 
Wiidcat. INA W 

Dorothy Raeburn. REGINALD TURNER, 6s. 

The Expiation of Eugene. FREDERIC H. BALFOUR. 6s, 
Pauline Merrill. AGNESE LAURIE WALKER. 63, 
The Irony of Fate. MURIEL CROSSE. 3s. 6d, 
Rosamond’s Morality. GORDON C. WHADCOAT. 65. 


TWO ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


THE SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL. 


A Romance by the Baronesg 
Orczy, Author of ‘ By the Gods 
Beloved, ” &c. Eleventh Edition, 





WHEN 
IT WAS DARK. 


Over 150,000 sold of this dramatic 
story of a great conspiracy. A 
New Edition. Illustrated by Tllustrated by 


David Whitelaw. 6s. H. M. Brock. 6s. 
New Catalogue post-free on application. | 


LONDON: 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 

















FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CANON MacCOLL, D.D., says:—“It is a singularly able defence of 
Christianity from the side of physical science, 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S., F-L.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d, net. 


Extracts from the British Press :— 

“T am enthralled by the maynificence of the reasoning and the —_— 
freshness of the treatment.”— Dr. Groxce Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E 

“It deserves and will reward careful perusal.’ Standard. 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge Hiram L, Siptey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 

“ A mind-enlarging book.”—Lpworth Herald (Chicago). 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 437 ror DECEMBER. Wiru SupPpLeMENT AnD INDEX, 


Acguiescence. By E. D. A. Morshead. 

ENGLISH FOR THE EnGiisH. By G. H. Clarke. 

THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

INSPECTION UNDER THE JOINT EXAMINATION Boarp. 

EpvcaTION IN THE GARDEN City. By Raymond Unwia. 

Eprironiat Notes:—Mr. Balfour on Education ; Local Government; Non- 
rovided Schools; Religion by Rote; An Indian Scandal ; Language 
eaching ; Training of Second: wy Teachers in France ; Mr, Lyttelton on 

Lecturing ; Federation of Secondary Teachers, &c. 

University AND Scuoot News. 

Locat AUTHORITIES, 

COLONIAL AND FoREIGN NOTEs. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—School Holidays; Grants for Teaching Trish; Teachers 
for South Africa; the Teaching of Junior Classes; Federated College and 
Register; The Phonogrs uph as an Aid in Modern Language Teaching, &e, 

CuristmMAs Books. 

Prize CoMPR8TITIONS. 





Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


ery CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 








O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The December Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C, 








Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 
of the fast Sixty Years, comprising over 
One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 
Works of Interest and Importance are added 
to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lid, 
80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
DAILY READINGS FROM 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Size 63 by 4}, tastefully bound, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 
Limp Lambskin, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net, 


London: ARTHUR C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DAN THE DOLLAR. | 


SHAN F. BULLOCK’S NEW IRISH NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


“It is no slight achievement to write a story of national temperament... 
so many-sided as this.”—Morning Leader, 

“The book is remarkably well written.”—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 

* As for love stories in general, the libraries are swarming with them; bus 
this one of the right sort which should reach the sympathies of both rich an 
poor.” —Scotsman. 








MAUNSEL and CO., Limited, 60 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL REFORMER AND WORKER 











——————— 


40s, 6d. net, 


Social Aspects of Chris- 
tian Morality. By the 
Rev. W. S. Bruce, D.D. 


Dr. Bruce is well known as a 
writer on ethical subjects. This 
work is a comprehensive attempt to 
apply the principles of ethical 
science to modern questions, on the 
ground that all difficult political 
and economical problems are found 
to have ethical factors at their root. 
In other words, it is a study in soci- 
ology, dealing with such questions 
as the family, marriage, the State, 
the Press, war, art, and so forth, 
from the point of view of the Chris- 
tian moralist. The present genera- 
tion demands a gospel that is more 
closely in touch with the practical 
problems of the day. All who have 
felt the conflict between the teach- 
ings of religion and morality and 
economics may find some of their 
doubts dispelled by these lectures, 
with their broad-minded human 
treatment of such questions. 


3s. 6d. 


Wilson Carlile and the 
Church Army. By 
Edgar Rowan. With 
Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 


Her Majesty’s desire that one- 
half of her munificent gift to the 
Unemployed Fund should go to 
the Church Army is fresh in the 
public mind, and it is in the hope 
that public opinion will be still 
further aroused, not only to support 
the efforts of the Church Army and 
kindred bodies in dealing with the 
question, but also to attempt some 
State action for the cure of this 
serious social and economic disease, 
that Mr. Carlile has reluctantly 
consented to the writing of this 
book. 

There are many, we feel sure, 
who will wish to have a copy of 
Mr. Rowan’s fascinating anecdotal 
study of the man whom the King 
and Queen are helping to help 
others, and of the society which, 
starting amid much persecu- 
tion, has since become one: of 
the great reclaiming influences of 
the age. 


6s. 


The Prophet of the Poor: 
The Life - Story of 
General Booth. By 
Thomas F. G. Coates. 
With Photogravure 
Portrait. 


This is an authoritative biography 
of one of the greatest men of our 
generation. An extraordinary in- 
terest has been aroused in the 
wonderful work that is being 
accomplished by the Salvation 
Army. Men and women in every 
part of the Empire are asking to-day 
what manner of man is this who 
can control or even suggest such 
gigantic efforts for the sake of the 
homeless poor. ‘The life-story of 
this venerable servant of God and 
humanity is well worth telling. All 
will rejoice that Mr. Coates is able 
to tell it with the approval and 
assistance of those who are closest in 
his confidence and associated with 
him in his work. 








BOOKS FOR THE BOOKMAN, THE LITERARY ENTHUSIAST 








12s. net. 
The Correspondence of 
Henrik With 


Photogravure Frontis- 


Ibsen, 


piece. 


A book which will be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by every student of 
modern literature, and especially by 
all those interested in the life and 
work of the great Norwegian 
dramatist. It is practically an 
authorised biography of Ibsen, and 
takes the place of the actual auto- 
biography which it was under- 
stood he was preparing, but which 
he had to relinquish on account of 
ill-health, The material is sur- 
prisingly intimate and personal, 
displaying, together with an almost 
passionate desire to be understood, 
an abundance of ready humour and 
whimsical comment on the march 
of men and events in Europe. 


1s. net each part. 


The Bookman Illustrated 
History of English Liter- 
ature. By Thomas Sec- 
combe, M.A., and W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
LL.D. Complete in 12 
Monthly Parts. PartsI. 
and II. now ready. 


The Literary Publication 
of the Year, 


We could easily fill pages with 
the enthusiastic praise which this 
work has called forth from the 
greatest living authorities, but it is 
so well known that the “ Bookman 
History of Literature ” is one of the 
most remarkable successes of recent 
years that it is not necessary to 
quote from more than a single letter 
we have received. Mr. Theodore 
Watis-Dunton writes :—“ It will be 
a real boon to every lover of English 
literature. As to the get-up, typo- 
graphically and artistically, it is a 
veritable feast for the bookman’s 
eyes.” With such a recommenda- 
tion before you any comment from 
us would be superfluous. (A pros- 
pectus will be sent on application.) 


6s. 

Makers of English Fic- 
tion. A Companion 
Volume to ‘‘ Makers of 
Modern Prose” and 


‘““Makers of Modern 
Poetry.” By W. J 
Dawson. 


Mr. Dawson has already done 
good service by his volumes on 
“The Makers of Modern Prose” 
and “The Makers of Modern 
Poetry,” and by his present book 
he lays his readers under fresh 
obligations. He 1s an efficient, 
careful, thoughtful, and extremely 
helpful critic. His judgments are 
at once sympathetic and impartial, 
and, above all, sane. As the Glasgow 
Herald remarks :—“‘ Mr. Dawson is 
always readable and thoroughly indi- 
vidual in his lucid and virile 
criticism.” 


This is essentially a book for 
book-lovers, and many will wish to 
share with Mr. Dawson the fruits 
of his critical gleaning from the 
pleasant fields of romance. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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LIMITED EDITION, 350 NUMBERED COPIES FOR SALE. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED. 


By Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 
With 20 Original Black and White Drawings 
By Mr. D. Y. CAMERON, A.R.S.A. 
Very finely Reproduced in Photogravure on Japanese Paper, 
Imp. 4to, £5 5s. net. 

“Could anything be more magnificent of its kind, for example, than the 
really noble volume in which Messrs. Nisbet and Co. have issued in a limited 
five guinea edition of three hundred and fifty copies, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
scholarly and absorbing Story of the Tweed, with its majestic scale of produc- 
tion, splendid letterpress, and its exquisite series of engravings of Mr. D. Y, 
Cameron’s singularly beautiful illustrations? This, indeed, is a volume to 
which only superlatives can do justice....... a setting which gives it a place of 
honour even among latter-day éditions)de luxe.”— World, 





A Notable Book on the W. Soudan and N. Nigeria. 


A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY. 


By LADY LUGARD (Miss Flora L. Shaw). 
With 2 Maps, royal Svo, I8s. net. 

‘An important and noteworthy contribution to the task of dispelling our 
ignorance about Africa....... The history of these various States is told by 
Lady Lugard with clearness and skill...... Lady Lugard deserves thanks and con- 
gratulations for having united what was scattered and brought the inacces- 
sible within reach.”—Times. 

‘* With admirable patience and skill she has delved into the forgotten records 
of Arab historians, and presented a vivid met of the many transformations 
through which the countries of the West Central Africa uplands have passed.” 
--Morning Post. 

‘* An admirable piece of pioneer work...... Lady Lugard has drawn a wonder- 
ful picture...... written with lucidity and distinction.” —Outlook,. 


B. R. HAYDON and his Friends. By 
GEORGE PASTOR, Author of “Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Paston could not write a dull book, and his Life of Haydon does not 
contain a page that is not alive with a grim comedy or poignant with a yet 
grimmer tragedy.”—Spectator. 


The Lieutenant of Cobden. 

SIR LOUIS MALLET. 8y BerNarRD MALLET, 
Author of ‘‘ Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution,” &c, Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 

“‘ An admirable biography...... Amaster of economic principle....... An upright 
and a conscientious public servant and one of the mainstays of Cobdenic 
ideas,”—Athenzum. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. By 
Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘*A fine piece of philosophical criticism.”—Manchester Guardian. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


H. R. Allenson’s Recent Books. 





C. F. DOLE’S THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. HEART AND LIFE 
The Spectator gave a whole page review to BOOKLETS. 
* healthy and virile.” — ~ Wrappers, all 
rin in large cl type. 
THE COMING PEOPLE. b pant og 
Fifth Edition. 3s.6d. | RELIGION IN COM- 
IVILIZATION. | MON EIFS. Br Princinal 
JONATHAN NIELD. 
RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. Dean Stanley said this 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. was “the greatest sermon 
ines) ae a Canon Cheyne writes :— 
TAULER’S LIFE AND SERMONS. | ‘I think your reprint of 
THE LONELI 
: NESS 
MADAME GUYON’S LIFE. By | OF CHRIST. By F. Ww. 
rate issue of this fine 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. | _ Address. 
Aspiration, from St. Augustine to Rossetti ] FORT. By 
and R. L. Stevenson. Selected and Arranged Bishop Pxiturrs Brooks. 
Editor of ‘Daily Strength for Daily GOD. By Bishop Paituirs 
Needs.” 2s. 6d. net. Brooxgs. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. By | PHILLIPS | BROOK 
the Brsuor or Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter). SELECTIONS FROM 
FAB 


“The Coming People,” characterising it as Prettily got up in neatly 
6d. each net ; 4 post, 7d. 
THEOLOGY OF C |Z 
Second Edition. 3s, 6d. With Introduction by 
in the language.” 
By Wixxwortx. Handsome New Edition. Dr. John Caird’s sermon 
Uraam. Handsome New Edition. 6s. Rosertson. First sepa- 
Fourteen Centuries of Prayer, Praise, and PURPOSE AND USE 
OF COM 
for Daily Reading by M. W. Titestron, |THE LIFE WITH 
Academy.—“ A very pleasing book.” HUXLEY AND 
_ \ - : 
New Edition. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 1s. net ; ae Wawro. 


paste grain, limp, gilt edges, 2s. net. plete Hymns, 
THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; |EASTER DAY. By 
or, The Placejof Reason and Mystery in RoBerT BROWNING. 


Religious Experience. By Benzamin A. | CHRISTMAS “EVE. 


Mrmuarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. By Ropert Browninc. 





Academy.—‘* Eloquent and suggestive....... In- 
presses and even enthralls us.” CHOICE POCKET 
JESUS SAITH. Studies in some VOLUMES. 


** New Sayings” of Christ. By the Rev. J. CARLYLE’S HEROES. 
Wanrecuaven, M.A., D.Phil. (Jena). 28.64. | AURORA LEIGH. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Readable and well written.” 5} by 32. First issues in 
All ’s Indi 
THE MOUNTAIN PATH. Forty- | Aueneoes pitdis, Paper 


four Talks by J. A. Hamitron. 2s. 6d. leather, 2s, 6d, net. 








New 40-page Catalogue sent post-free to any address, 





London : H. R, ALLENSON, 1 & 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








A. & C. BLACK'S LIST. 


KATE GREENAWAY. By M. H. Spretmann and G. & 

errand Conieteies © verge nome (55 in Colour) and numerous Tiss 
ustrations in the text. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gil i 

Greenaway End Papers, price 20s. net. niin + Gilt top, with Kate 


INDIA. Painted by Monrimer Menprss, R.I., R.E. Described 
by Fiona Annie Street. Containing 75 Full-page LIllustrati i 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. wel ’ paomnie Colour, 


BURMA. Painted and Described by R. Tatzor KeEtiy 
R.B.A., F.R.G.8., Commander of the Medjidieh. Containing 75 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 200. nse 


aT, 
LONDON—VANISHED AND VANISHING. Painteg 
and Described by Puitip Norman, Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations 

in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. Painted by Exta- Dv Cang 
Described by Ricuarp Bacot. Containing 69 Full-page Lilustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s, net, 


tT, 

REMBRANDT. Painted by Mortimer Menprs. With an 
Essay on the Life and Work of Rembrandt by C. Lewis Hrxp. Containin 

16 Examples of the Master’s Work in Colour Facsimile, Engraved b 4 
Special Process. Large demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net, : 


THE HOMES OF TENNYSON. Painted by Hutzy 
ALiincHam. Described by ArnrHUR Paterson. Containing 20 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. By Aanzs M 
Cirrke, Author of “History of Astronomy During the Nineteenth 
Century” and “ Problems in Astrophysics.” Second Edition, Thoroughly 
Revised and Largely Rewritten. Containing numerous and new Illustra. 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s, net, 


LT, 

INDIA OF TO-DAY. By Watrter Det Mar, Author 
of *‘ Around the World Through Japan.” With 32 Full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs, most of which were taken by the Author. Demy 8yo 
cloth, price 6s. net. 


A MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA. By Professor L. W. Lypr, M.A., F.R.G.S., and Lieut.-Col, 
A. F, Mocgirr-Frrryman, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Containing 6 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HEAD OF KAY’S. A Public School Story. By 
P. G. Wopenouse, Author of ‘The Gold Bat,” “A Prefect’s Uncle,” &e, 
Containing 8 Full-page Illustrations by T. M. R. Wurrwetu. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 























NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
SCIENCE. By Professor Kart Prarson, Author of “The Grammar of 
Science,” “‘The Ethic of Freethought,” &c. Cheap Edition, with an 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


ae A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHY. [Second Edition, 
WITH JOHN BULL AND JONATHAN. Reminiscences 
of sixty years of an American’s life in England and the United States, By 
Joun Morean Ricuarps. Very fully Illustrated, 16s. net. 

Mr. Richards was proprietor of the Academy and Literature, and was the lifelong 
friend of Dr, Parker. e is the doyen of the American Colony of London, and 
the father of John Oliver Hobbes, 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘COURTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT” 

(Fourth Edition), 
THE BURLESQUE NAPOLEON. Being the Story of the 
Life and Kingship of Jerome N»poleon Bonaparte, youngest brother of 
Napoleon the Great. By Puitip W. Sergeant, B.A. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Second Edition, 
“BY REEF AND PALM.” 

NOTES FROM MY SOUTH SEA LOG. Being Lovis 
Becxe’s account of his sporting and fishing adventures whilst supercargo 
in the South Seas. Portrait and Map, 6s. net. [Second Edition, 

A CHESTERTON NONSENSE BOOK, 

BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, Being a Collection of 
Miscellaneous Examples for the use of Upper Forms. Edited by A. 
CLerinew, B.A., and with 40 Diagrams by G. K, Cuesterton. 6s, net. 
The funniest book of the season, 

BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE FAR EAST. 

JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE, Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations in the Far East, By Caspar WuiTNey. 
Many Plates. 12s, net. Thrilling adventures of an experienced big game 
hunter, His wild elephant hunting is of special interest in view of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit. 

A HANDY RECORD. 

MY MOTOR LOG BOOK. A Handy Record for recording 
dates, runs, time, distances, weather, roads, cost of repairs, petrol, enter- 
taining, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, full gilt, 4s. 6d, net. 


Please write for Mr. Laurie’s new Illustrated Catalogue. The most interesting 
book list issued this season. 











WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





At all Libraries.—Price 4s. 6d. net; by post, 4s. 10d. 


THE PITY OF WAR. 
Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 


** Stories which well deserve reading.” —Times, 
* A capital collection of military tales,’’-—Army and Navy Gazette. 


London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
o the PUBLISHER, J. Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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RED FOX. RED FOX. 


The Story of his Adventurous Career, by CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS, 


Author of “ The Watchers of the Trails,” “The Kindred of the Wild.” THE MOST BRILLIANT COLLECTION 
OF ANIMAL STORIES THAT HAS APPEARED. 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


Coloured Frontispiece, Cover, 50 Full-page Plates, many Decorations, by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 6s. net. 

‘RED FOX” takes a place at once among the animal favourites in 
literature. He is true to the fine instincts of his race. Alert and keen, 
swift to elude his pursuers, shrewd to take advantage, and daring to the 
full when daring will serve, his course through the pages of this book is as 
exciting as a good day’s hunting. 























THE BEST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W. H, HUDSON, Author of ‘Green Mansions,” ‘The Purple Land,” 
30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its tender humour, and by the originality of 
the scenes with creatures of the woods, will fascinate children. It is CON- 
FIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THIS SEASON. 


“A charming tale of wanderings among strange creatures, among the people of the sky and the little 
people underground; by the blue water, and in the great forest ; excellently pictured by A. D. aol 


“No book has so nearly approached the Heart of Beauty since CHARLES KINGSLEY gave us ‘The Water 
Babies.’ ””—LADIES’ FIELD. 

“A fascinating child romance, full of imagination and originality.””—WORLD. 

“Tt is after the manner of Richard Jefferies. Will stir the imagination”’—YORKSHIRE POST. 

‘“‘A charming fancy. Constant in the love of Nature. Full of enchantment.”—MORNING POST. 





NO ONE will be disappointed with this book of Mr. Hudson’s, 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


It is difficult to describe it, but, like most of the best books which appeal to children, it tells of youth and 
childhood with a charm and intimacy which show a deep sympathy with and understanding of the child mind. 
The illustrations by A. D. McCormick are in harmony with the imagination of the story. 





‘Mr. VINCENT BROWN HAS TAKEN HIS LINE,” says the ACADEMY, “AND 
MEANS TO KEEP fT.” In his new Novel, 


THE SACRED CUP, 


he takes the case of a clergyman who consults the Rubrics of the Prayer Book, and, moreover, puts them in force. 


“The struggle between Mr. Jerred’s kindliness and charity, and what he conceived to be his Duty to his Church and his Maker, 
is finely done.”—-DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“A piece of thoughtful work......Touched with genuine insight......It will meet the wants of readers who leok for a careful 
HUMAN story.”—TIMES. 

“In his latest novel Mr. Vincent Brown retains his individuality. It is something when an author sets an unmistakable stamp 
on his work.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“The situation is a striking one. Mr. Brown has presented the Rector with no little skill. The Bishop’s state of mind is 
cleverly caught.” SPEAKER, 


THE SACRED CUP 


does not concern Copes and Candles. But it calls for the attention of all who are interested in the fiction of 
the day. It is out of the common, though it is based on just a simple village tragedy. 
It leaves on the mind an impression of unusual talent, and bears out the critics who say that the Author of 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND 
has all the qualities of A GREAT NOVELIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DUCKWORTH & COMPANY, Publishers, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty the King. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d: net, 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 


By the Right Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘' An admirable picture of an officer who held a 
comunission in the nayal service under four sovereigns and who wasa favourite 
of the late Queen, a lifelong friend of the King and Queen Alexandra, and one 
of the most notable figures in English life.”’ 


-_LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. Fovrra Senits. 


By ALICE, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD. With an Index to the Four 
Series, 8vo, 14s, [On December 4th. 


THE SOURCE of the BLUE NILE. 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
——-. and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara. With 
a Note on the Religions, Customs, &c., of Abyssinia. By ARTHUR J. 
HAYES, L.S.A. Lond. With 2 Maps and 32 pages of Lilustrations, 
10s. 6d, net, [On December 4th. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* A charming book. The sly good humour of a man 
who has made the best of life.” 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELI- 


GION = Manual of Essential Truth. By JOHN BOYD 
a KINNEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By T. B. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

The GUARDIAN describes these Letters as “‘a triumph of literary skill, 
which bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson’s 
Pacem T Voyage’ and‘ Through the Cevennes’ bears to ordinary books of 

vel.” 


Six Excellent 6s. Novels. 


THE KING’S REVOKE. 
By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
TIMES.—*‘ We wish there were more historical novels like it,” 


THE PRINCESS '- PRISCILLA’S 
FO RTN IG HT. By the Author of ““ ELIZABETH AND 


HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It is a fortnight of fantastic adventures which is entirely 
delightful to the reader.” 


A GOLDEN TRUST. sy THEO. DOUGLAS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A well-conceived and well-written romance.” 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: a 
Sentamental Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


WORLD.—“ Mrs, de la Pasture’s ‘The Man from America’ is all our fancy 
paints a work by that lady.” 


FRENCH NAN. By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 
With 12 Fuli-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, and a Cover Design 
by Granam Awpkry. 

SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


ATHENZUM.—‘ This dainty comedy is not designed for aught but enter- 
tainment, and fulfils its mission admirably.” 


DICK PENTREATH. By KATHARINE TYNAN 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is always about Katharine Tynan’s stories 


a sweet wholesomeness, which makes them u« pleasant change from lund 
sensationalism in which so many writers indulge.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps.| FIFTEEN .  * 
11-12. By A. T. Guuzan-Coven. Norais, annie , oe ies 

AUSTERLITZ: UN CENTENAIRE.| THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. By 
By Lieut.-Col. Proquart. JosErx SHarLor. 


THE FASCINATION OF ORCHIDS. 
AN EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH| THE FASCINATION OF ORCHIDS 





LITERATURE. By the Rev. . ‘ 
Ganon Brscumc. =| PLEVNA REVISITED. By Captain 
REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLO- “eer ; oe 
moe FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 





THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES. 


THE WHITE WOODCOCK. 
By ALFRED CocHRANE. Cuanies F, Marsu, 


By 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of their Books suitable for presents post-free 
on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and O0., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








The following Illustrated 
and other Articles appear 
im the Current Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 





THE CHILD AND THE LAND. 
ANCIENT PLANT LORE. 


GOLF: Mud and Money. 


THE PENTSTEMONS: A Plant 
that Never Rests. 


A FISHERMAN’S CATECHISM. 

OLD-FASHIONED 
GAME-SHOOTING. 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S DIARY. 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN 
SHOOTING. 


MOTOR TOPICS. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. 


THE FOX IN DORSET. 


WITH HORSE AND HOUND 
IN IRELAND. By “Marrop.” 


THE STUD FARMS OF ENG- 
LAND: The Cheveley Park 
Stud at Newmarket. 


By the Rev. 





ORDER FORM .. 


To the PupiisHerR, ‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” dated December 2nd, for which I beg to enclose 
64d. in stamps. 


DROUIN Ns ivcdeosannsenaacasaasabdceseeatunasetepewar aces 


Sp., Dec. 2nd, 
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~ BLACKWOODS 


FOR THE SERVICES 
AND 
ANGLO-INDIANS. 


« THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS TO 
HIS WIFE” (15s. net) is introduced by SYDNEY CO, GRIER, whose 
novels of the Kast are well known. 

Colonel HUGH PEARSE’S “THE HEARSEYS” (15s. net) is 
the history of a well-known Anglo-Indian family which gathers up the 
romarce of English rule in our great Dependency in the Fast. It is told by 
the author of that romantic volume, ‘ Memoirs of Alexander Gardner.” 


cHassEur's “STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR” (és. net) comprises the brilliant series of papers so eagerly read 
while appe.wring in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 

“IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS DURING WAR 
TIME” (és, net, Tlustrated). Mrs. RICHARDSON was the only foreign 
lsdy who worked in the Jap military hospitals, and she has been asked to 
write this book by the Japanese Red Cross Society. 


BLACKWOODS 
NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


“VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE IN 
INDIA,” by Mr. A. C. NEWCOMBE (12s. 6d. net), is a charming volume 
of especial interest at this moment in view of the Royal Visit. The critics 
generally are agreeing with an authority in the Daily Mail, who said that 
the book “will be read with avidity by all who have been in India or are 
in any way interested in that great Eastern possession.”’ 

THE LIFE OF JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, 
LLD., D.C.L. By his Son, the Right Hon. Sir I. GAINSFORD BRUCE, 
DC.L. 10s, 6d, net, 

Sportsmen and naturalists always welcome an animal book if it is written 
with knowledge and enthusiasm; and such is Mr, RICHARD BELL'S 


“MY STRANGE PETS” (6s. net). Never was there such a 
collection of strange fowl, and four-legged creatures, and creeping things as 
Mr. Bell keeps in his Scottish home and has brought into these pages, 
This book is “a mine of information, suggestions, and stories,” says the 
Spectator, and all the other reviewers are of the same opinion. 


ANew Volume by Mr. ALFRED NOYES is, Mr. R. C. Lehmann says, an 
event of importance to all lovers of poetry. The book he refers to is called 
“THE FOREST OF WILD THYME” (5s, net). 
“In future years,” Mr. Lehmann continues in his review of it in the Bookman, 
“Mr. Noyes may attack enterprise of great pith and moment in poetry, 
but......he will not easily or often surpass what he has now done in this 
exquisite poem,”” 

“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS IN FINANCE ” 
(2s. net), by Mr. J. W. CROSS, Author of the “Life of George Eliot,” is a 
natural warning. The first review in the Scotsman says that it ‘“‘should 
quicken the apprehension of men as to the danger that threatens the nation 
in its finance,” 


BLACKWOODS 
NEW BOOKS. SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
RICHARD HARTLEY: PROSPECTOR. By Dovetas 


Buacxsurn, Author of “A Burgher Quixote.” 


THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES, 


By Percevat Grsson, Author of ‘‘ Souls in Bondage. 


MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? 
Author of ‘‘ Barbara Winslow, Rebel.” 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. By E. M. 


Forster. 


HELENA. A Novel. 


“Tusulinde,” 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. By Garrzrr Mitt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Colonel Sahib,” “Ottavia,” ‘‘ Mr. Montgomery, Fool.” 


MISS LOMAX: MILLIONAIRE. By Bessizr Parxnr. 
HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. By W. J. Eccort, 


Author of “ Fortune’s Castaway.” 


BLACKWOODS 


are the ONLY PUBLISHERS of 

GEORGE ELIOT’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 

THE WARWICK EDITION. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. 

THE STANDARD EDITION. 

Sets or single copies in all the above at all prices as 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Write for Catalogue to 


BLACKWOODS, 


45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW BOOKS 


By Brra EL tis, 


By Mrs. H. O. Forszs, Author of 


Every Day More People Consult 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Language 
(Except Railway Guides). 


WHY THIS IS THE FACT. 


In Public Libraries it has been observed that Chambers’s Encyclopedia is 
consulted more than all the other Encyclopwdias together. 

By common consent Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the most convenient work 
of its kind. Information can be found more quickly in Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia than anywhere else, because the work has been compiled and written 
with just that idea in view. The plan by which its Editors have avoided the 
two pitfalls of the encyclopedist—scrappiness and excess—is founded upon 
the one principle of printing all the facts that can be found and none of the 
words that can be dispensed with. Every article was first written out in the 
form of a complete essay on its subject. Then the process of condensation 
was begun, and in many cases an article was reduced to one-third of its 
original length without the sacrifice of a single item of information. The 
result is a sort of intellectual pemmican or Liebig’s Extract of Knowledge: 
everything is eliminated except what is useful. 

This is why Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the favourite reference 
work of men who know how to use an Encyclopedia and who want 
knowledge without waste, information without superfluity. 

Another feature which commends Chambers’s Encyclopedia to the reader 
who wishes to save time is the perfection of its arrangement. By means of its 
singularly complete index he is enabled to trace names and facts encountered 
in the course of his reading which are not sufficiently important to warrant 
separate articles or cross references. This index, complete though it is, , only 
occupies twenty pages inall. A greater evidence of the compendiousness and 
system of the work could hardly be demanded. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia is thoroughly up-to-date. It contains in ten 
volumes of handy size upwards of 30,000 articles, 4,000 engravings, 53 coloured 
maps. Its contributors number about 1,000, many of them the most eminent 
authorities in their special departments of knowledge. In cloth binding it is 
published at £5; in half-morocco, £7 10s. 

N.B.—Booksellers offer the work at a discount off the foregoing prices, which 
makes it an absolute marvel of cheapness. Consult your bookseller as to his cash 
price for a set. 


HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary critic, says:— 
“There is a work which I recommend to you as a 
complete solution of the problem. It is the New 
Edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPA:DIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW EDITION. 
EDITED BY DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from 
the earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of their writings. 
Containing Contributions by 

Rev. StoprorD Brooke. Professor SarsTsBvRY. 

Mr. Epmcunp Gossg. Mr. Stover Ler. 

Mr. A. W. Potrarp. Professor W. P. Kzr. 

Mr, Austin Dosson. Dr. 8S. R. GARDINER. 

Mr, A. C. SWINBURNE, Professor Ricnarp Lopez. 

Mr. ANDREW Lana. Mr, TxHzoporg Watts-Duntow, 
Professor RatEiex, &., &c. 


8 Vols., Cloth, £1 fis. 6d. net; 
8 Vols., Half-Morocco, £2 5s. net. 


GHAMBERS'’S 1905 XMAS BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, those indefatigable and ex- 
perienced caterers to the literary appetites of the young, are as a more 
than usually sumptuous Christmas feast, or rather choice of feasts, for their 
clients.” 

















6s. (Gilt Edges.) 33, 6d. 
A BEVY OF GIRLS. THE GIRLS OF ST. GABRIEL'S: a 


School Tale. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
5s. 


SHOULDER ARMS! A Tale of Two 
Soldiers’ Sons. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
AND STRONG. Stories by 


STEADY 
G. A. HENTY, G.M. FENN, JOHN 
OXENHAM, LOUIS BECKE, &c. 


WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A Girl’s 
Story. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


THE BOYS OF BADMINSTER. A 
School Tale. 
By ANDREW HOME. 


W. 








By MAY BALDWIN. 
DUMPS: a Plain Girl. 
y L. T. MEADE. 
CRAB COTTAGE: a Girl's Story. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, 
CHUMS IN THE FAR WEST. 
By EVERETT M‘NEIL. 
A BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. A 
Child’s Picture-Book. Verses by 
Miss B. PARKER. [Illustrations 
by Miss N. Parker. 
BUSTER BROWN ABROAD. 
2s. 6d. net. By RB. F, OUTCAULT. 


THAT LITTLE LIMB. 


¢ ae and humorous 
study of Child-life 
By MAY BALDWIN. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
ENTIRELY NEW VOLUMES FUNNIER THAN EVER. 
BUSTER BROWN AND HIS DOG TIGE. 


FOXY GRANDPA UP TO DATE. 


& R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 


By R. F. OUTCAULT 
By BUNNY. 
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RPARPER’S 


for Christmas. NOW READY. 


Mark Twain's Eve’s Diary. 
Eight Complete Stories by Favourite Novelists : 


MARY E. WILKINS, W. D. HOWELLS, &c. 


Over 60 Illustrations by 
E. SHIPPEN GREEN, W. T. SMEDLEY, &c., &c. 


Magnificent Pictures in Colour 
By HOWARD PYLE. 


Jack London’s The Sun-Dog Trail. 


Important Articles by Prominent Writers : 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, HENRY W. NEVINSON, 


ERNEST RHYS, EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
&c., &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
W. D. HOWELLS'S NEW VOLUME. 


LONDON FILMS. Demy 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 10s. 6d. 

“*It is impossible for us to read the writings of this highly cultivated and 
travelled author without a keen sense of pleasure,and evena touch of em otion. 
He comments entirely from an outside point of view, and it is idle to Ceny that 
he is in a position to judge us.”—Spectator, 





The Source of Dante’s Inspiration. 


DANTE THE WAYFARER.  Cunris- 


TOPHER Hare. By the Author of ‘The Most Illustrious Ladies of the 
Italian Renaissance.” Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, profusely Illus- 
trated, Ws. 6d. 
The author has followed step by step the poet’s many wanderings, and 
—- to the reader scenes and incidents which inspired some of Dante's 
nest descriptive passages, 
“No better way to gain an insight into the life and genius of Dante than 
under the guidance of Mr, Hare.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Pictured with a vividness and richness of language almost equal to 
Buskin.”—Guardian, 


PIQUANT MEMOIRS OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. 


QUEENS of the FRENCH STAGE. 


By H. Nort Wittrams. 10s. 6d. net; post-free, lls, Illustrated by 
Portraits, &c., medium 8yo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 

*«One need only recall the author’s ‘Madame de Montespan’ and ‘Madame 
Du * to be sure that his ‘Queens of the French Stage’ will be full of 
good things....... Has just the rare and susceptible touch which gives work of 
this kind its crowning finish and charm,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARTYRDOM OF 
AN EMPRESS.” 


THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours by the Author, 7s. 6d. First 
Edition exhausted on publication ; Second Impression now ready. 
« A remarkable book, distinguished by power and grace—a book to read and 
to keep.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


THE TRAVELLING THIRDS. 

By the Author of ‘Ruler of Kings,” &. Crown 8ve, 6s. Third Impression. 

“‘The comradeship between the self-reliant ranch-bred girl and the equally 

independent Englishman is worked up to a fine climax—the figure of a diflicult, 

complex heroine standing out against a background filled with picturesque 
light and colour.” —Times. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” &. Mlustrated, 6s. 
Second Impression. 

“A story so overmastering in its intensity of interest, so sweeping in 
sympathetic enthusiasm, that the reader, carried away in spite of himself, 
forgets all but the fortunes of the woman and the man to whom the author 
has given life.”’—Sun. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S rue pesrTor 


By the Author of ‘‘ A New England Nun,” &. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 

MARY E. WILKINS, whose New England stories have touched the heart 
of so many thousands of readers, in this novel draws a hero of no common 
sort. His chequered career is appealingly portrayed, and in its own charming 
way the story is a great psychological study. 


WwW. N. HARBEN’S POLE BAKER. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Well written and well worth reading, having plenty of humour and not 
without pathos.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE 
OF FROUDE. 


2nd Edition 
in the 
press. 


MRS. BROOKFIELD 
AND HER CIRCLE. 


2nd Edition 
now ready. 


THE CONFLICT OF 
IDEALS IN THE 
CHURCH or ENCLAND. 


GEORGE 
MAC DONALD. 


THE SALT OF 
MY LIFE. 


SEVEN ANGELS OF 
THE RENASCENCE. 


THE KING'S 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


3rd Edition. 


THE PARABLES 
OF JESUS. 


THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


PRINGESS 
JOYCE. 


THE SECRET OF 
THE TURRET. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 

“Will certainly stand as on 
the books of the year, ee 
liant piece of biography and 
vindication by one of the most 
accomplished of contempoi 
men of letters,”—Daily News, 


16s. net. 


By C. and F. BROOKFIELD, 
“ Decidedly the most delightful 
book of reminiscences that hag 
appeared this autumn,”—7Tputh, 
“One of the most delightful 
books of memoirs which we have 
seen for many years.” 
—Academy. 
In 2 vols., 28s. net, 


By Canon W. J. KNOX 
LITTLE. Anattempt to gauge 
the great questions at issue 
to-day in the religious and 
ecclesiastical life of the nation 
from the point of view of an 
English Catholic, W.thanew 
Portrait of the Author in 
Photogravure, 

10s. 6d, 


By JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
‘Mr. Johnson has been enabled 
to give some personal details 
which are not generally known 
concerning Dr. MacDonald.” 
— Scotsman. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
6s, 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.ZS. 
“The author has a facile pen 
and a ready wit, and all who 
take up this book may be certain 
of a full enjoyment.” 
—Sporting Life. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, 
P.R.B.A. The Story of Art 
from Cimabue to Claude. 
“Both in form and mattera 

fine gift book.” —British Weekly. 
With 40 Plate Illustrations. 

10s. 6d. net, 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 
Author of “The Light Invisi- 
ble,” “By What Authority?” 
“An exceptionally good his- 

torical novel...... a powerful 


work,” —Academy. ‘ 
S. 


By the BISHOP of STEPNEY. 
Uniform in size, style, and 
price with the same author's 
successful work, “ The Miracles 
of Jesus” (10th Thousand). 

Each 6s. 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
“The most satisfactory and 

stimulating criticism of the poet 

yet published.”—Times. 

In 2 fcap. 8vo leather volumes, 


with Photogravures. 
5s. net. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
A Story of Artisan Yorkshire. 


Illustrated. 
6s. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
A Highland Romance. 


Illustrated. 
6s. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN 





LONDON. BATH, 


Please send to Amen Corner for a Complete Catalogue. 


and SONS, Limited. 
NEW YORK. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


NEW LIST OF GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS, 





THE NEW VOLUME BY E. NESBIT. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 


IT, Author of ‘The Treasure Seekers,” ‘‘ The Would-be- Goods.” 
By E. Ese Tllustrated by Cuartes E. Brock and H.E. Mrar. 
Large crown 8v0, gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, 


MR. S. R. CROCKETT'S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
ted on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, ,ilt top, 6s. 
Two other Volumes for Children by S. R. CROCKETT— 
SWEETHEART THE ADVENTURES OF SIR 
TRAVELLERS. | TOADY LION, WITH THOSE 
Illustrated by OF GENERAL NAPOLEON 
GORDON BROWNE, EI. ITH 


«A more delightful book for young, 
old, and suildie -aged it is scarcely Illustrated by 
possible to conceive.”—Truth. GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
Uniform with Darton's 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 
MR. E. V. LUCAS’S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just Out. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Berected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 
MATSYA. MATSYA. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by 
R. Wuretwricut. Crown 8vo, clota boards, 6s. 
THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 


THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
* Tilustrated by C. A. SHEPPEKSON. New aan Large crown $8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [Sizth Thousand. 
Introduction by Srpnzy Lee. Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, R.I. 
“A very attractive book.”—Spectator, 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, giit top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 63. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD, 
Copiously Illustrated, fcap 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with above. 
DARTON’S SUX DAY DARTON’S SUNDAY 
PLEASURE SOOK. PLEASURE BOOK. 
FIRST SERILS, SECOND SERIES. 
With over 150 nee mg eed 4to, | Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth 
cloth boards, 23. 6d boards, 2s. Gd. 
For the use of parent a Key is presented with each volume, 
“Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 
“ Will be welcome in many homes.’’—Revord, 
* A real Sunday companion,”"—Teacher’s Aid, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
RETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
With Introduction by Dr. Furntvatu, Illustrated by Huau Tuomson, 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them and has yet ‘oe 
their character to “ie full, No fitter present could be found.”— World. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “ At the Foot of the Rainbow.” 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Acharming book for elder girls. The surroundings of family life on hosed an 
ik are decidedly original. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. 
DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
For the convenience of the performers this hs uae is to be had in separate 
parts, price 3d. each 


Prin 





Write to (“ells Gardner, Darton & Co. for thelr 32-page 
itlustrated Catalogue &a List of Darton’'s Fine Art Series. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W., London. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Fourth Thousand, 


SIR IAN HAMILTON’S BOOK 
A Staff Officer's 
Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-.Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B 
With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net, 
Frank Criticisms — Brilliant Descriptive Writing — Vivid 
Battle Pictures—Vigorous Home-Truths—Privileged 
information—First-rate Maps. 





NEW BOOK OF CARTOONS BY F. C, GOULD. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 


104 Selected Cartoons from the Westminster Garett, 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S FINAL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
*,* Aconsiderable amount of new matter is included in this volume, 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—* Quite the most complete and comprehen- 
sive life of the master which has so far been produced in this country." 


LORD HOBHOUSE: a Memoir. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L, HAMMOND. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 
Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY 
EYRE MATCHAM,. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“It will receive a hearty welcome from students of our 
history, especially on its social side.” 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and 
Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, sees, and of 








the Gartok Expedition, 1904-1905. By Captain C. G. WLING, 
Somersetshire Light Infantry. Demy 8vo, with Tiententieas a Maps, 
15s. net. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 
By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Every lover of Norwegian sport will be grateful to an author 
who can revive for him @ host of pleasant memorves. 


IN THE DESERT, 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘‘ With Rimington.” Demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
WORLD.—“ A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is 
difficult to lay aside until read at a sitting.” 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


A Personal Roovetre of the British Antarctic Expedition. By 
Lieut. A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘ Discovery.’ 
With'a Protace by Dr. NANsEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. 


By Colonel BR. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 33. 6d. net. 


A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 
By Colonel RB. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
[December Sth. 





New 6s. Novels. 
THE (SECOND IMPRESSION) By Mrs. ALFRED 
PROFESSOR’S SIDGWICK, 
LEGACY. Author of “Cynthia's Way,” &c. 
A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 


A FLOOD TIDE. 


London : EDWARD ARN OLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


By MARY H. 
DEBENHAM. 
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: Books Beautiful. 


Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP and 





CO. have prepared an attractive list of 


books suitable for Christmas Gifts. 
This includes the following New Series : 
THE KING’S TREASURY, Twenty- 
three volumes most tastefully bound in 
Sullleather; THE BELLES-LETTRES 
SERIES, Twelve volumes, edited by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Professor F. 8S. Boas, and 
others; TOLD THROUGH THE AGES 
SERIES, Five entrancing volumes for 
young readers, very attractively pro- 
duced, with many pictures; AUTO 
FUN, the book of humour of the season, 
etc., ete. 
*,* A copy of this list will be sent post- 

Sree to any address by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP and CO., 
15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For DECEMBER contains 


The Naval Officer—Past and Future. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Retrograde Admiralty.” 


William Pitt : The Years of Peace, 


By Cuartes WHIBLEY. 

Love of Life. 

The Frosty Caucasus. 
By Colonel C, E. pz ta Pork BERESFORD, 
late Military Attaché at St. Petersburg. 

The Second Earl Granville. 

In and About a German Town. 


Slumber-Songs of the Madonna. 
By At¥FRrep Noyes. 





By Jacx Lonpon. 


Chicane. By Sir J. Gzoree Scort, K.C.I.E, 
The Tweed. By Anprew Lana, 


Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
XIX,—Judgment Reversed. Epilogue. 
By Dovatas BLacKBURN, 


The Scottish Churches: The Present 


and Future. 
By the Very Rev. WiLt14m Marr, D.D. 


Musings without Method. 

The Approaching Election—Apology and Vitu- 
peration—The Kesults of the Last Campaign 
—The Licensing Act—Education or Religious 
Fanaticism—A Triumphant Foreign Policy— 
Lack of Employment and its Remedy—The 
Exodus of jieces—The “Venus” of 
Velasquez. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER, 1905. 


Tar Revo.vution 1s Russua. By Prince Kropotkin, 

UNEMPLOXYMENT AND THE ‘* MOLOCH OF FREE 
Trave.” By O. Eltzbacher. 

ConTinenTaAL LIGHT ON THE ‘‘ UNEMPLOYED” 
Prositem. By the Rev, Wilson Carlile (Founder 
of the Church Army). 

IMPERIAL ORGANISATION AND CANADIAN OPINION, 
By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Tue Sun AND THE Recent Toran Ecuipse. By 
the Rev. Edmund Ledger (Gresham Lecturer 
on Astronomy). 

Natura Beauty as a NationaL Asset. By Miss 


Octavia Hill. 
Cupren’s Hapry Eventnes. By the Countess 
By Mrs. Frederic 





of Jersey. 

Tae Vicror1an Woman. 
Harrison. 

Somer Aspects OF THE Stace. By Adolphus Vane 
Tempest. 

Tre DEPOPULATION QursTION IN France. By 
Charles Dawbarn. 
ANOTHER BOARD oF GUARDIANS: A RePLy To Miss 
Setters. By M. W. Colchester-Wemyss, 
From Dawn To DaRK ON THE Hicu ZamBesi. By 
A. Trevor-Battye, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Tur Frre or RoME AND THE CHRISTIANS, By J. C. 

arver. 

Tue DEANS AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By the 
Rev. W. Crouch. 

A GurIpE To THE ‘Statistica ApsTrRactT.” By 
W. H. Mallock. 

Tue PoLiTicaL Situation. By Herbert Paul. 


London: Srortiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s LIST 


SECOND IMPRESSION, THIRD THOUSAND. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE vy, 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A, F.S.A., 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

This book is written with the approval and assistance of the descendants of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s family 
and friends, and gives the text of the documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert reserved in 1833 for the purpose of 
proving her marriage. These materials are now published for the first time by. special permission of HM, 
the Kung, and place the fact beyond doubt. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. THIRD THOUSAND. 
FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE lv. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is easy in such a work to fall into the réle of the mere purveyor of scandal, but 
Mr. Wilkins never loses sight of his main theme, and the book is primarily a study of character....,,, 
He has performed a delicate task with good taste and good sense, and has produced what is not only 
a volume of entertaining gossip, but a solid contribution to the history of the epoch......It is not the 
most reputable of tales, but Mr, Wilkins has told it with complete candour and good taste,” 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


MRS. 





[On Monday nezt, 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF BRIDGE. By G. T. 


Atounison and A, J. G. LinpseLL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday neat, 


SHINTO: the Way of the Gods. By W. G. Aston. With 
14 Illustrations reproduced from Japanese Wood Engravings, 8vo, 6s. net. 

This treatise is chiefly intended as a repertory, for the use of students, of the more significant facts of 

Shinto, the old native religion of Japan before the introduction of Chinese learning and Buddhism. The 

materials have been principally drawn from the older Japanese literature, which gives a tolerably complete 

picture of this religion as practised from the seventh (and doubtless long before) to the eleventh centuries 

of the Christian Era, 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. ByB. W. 


Matvugi, formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [On Monday neat, 
CONTENTS. 

The Discipline of the Mind. 

The Discipline of the Affections. 

The Discipline of the Body, 











Self-Knowledge. 

The Principle of Self-Discipline. 
The Seat of the Conflict. 

The Discipline of the Will. 


Revelation of Love. 
STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the 
Rev. the Hon. Epwarp LyTtTre.tTon, M.A., Head-Master of Eton. 8vo, 12s, net, 
These Studies form an inquiry into such religious and ethical questions as are raised by an attentive 
consideration of the words of the Sermon onthe Mount. Mr, Lyttelton has tried to deal only with those topics 
which are fairly suggested by the actual precepts recorded in the three chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel. 


Mortification and the Super. 
natural Life. 
The Law a Preparation for the 








THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M,A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s; and the Rev, 
DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. By the Rev. W. J. 
SPARROW SIMPSON, Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8vo, 5s, [On Monday next. 
The purpose of this volume is chiefly apologetic. The writer has end red to consider some of the 
objections and difficulties raised in modern literature to the central doctrine of our Lord's Resurrection from 
the dead. Special attention is given to negative criticism originated in Germany, and lately reproduced in 

English form. 


PRINCIPLES OF PARISH WORK: an Essay in Pastoral 


Theology. By the Rev. CLEMENT F. ROGERS, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Charitable Relief” in Hand- 
books for the Clergy. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 











WILD WHEAT: a Dorset Romance. 6s. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


“‘ Mrs. Francis Blundell, in her own inimitable fashion, gives us in ‘ Wild Wheat’ one more winsome 
study of Dorsetshire life We lay down one of the sweetest novels of the year with the feeling that, 
after all, elemental joys and sorrows come nearest to our hearts,”—Court Journal. 


WILD WHEAT: a Dorset Romance. 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
‘The story is worth reading, and re-reading, were it for nothing else than for making known to ug 
Prue and a love that is as pure and strong and devoted as anything in fiction.” —Scotsman. 


MOSCOW: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


“Mr, Whishaw knows his Russia well, and conveys a powerful impression of the strategic retirement 
of the Russians and the overthrow of the French without going into too much detail of the horrors.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


MOSCOW: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812. 6s. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


“ Apart from the high qualities of the book asa work of fiction, I doubt if it would be possible to better 
it asa picture of Russian life a century ago.”—Bystander. 


seeeees 


6s. 


6s. 








ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





‘A New Political History of England which promises to achieve 
considerable success.”—DA/LY TELEGRAPH. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Editor of the English Historical Review. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo, each Volume having its own Index and Two or more Maps. 


The price of each Volume is 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for 
through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery 


of each Volume. 


Vol. I. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF JOHN (1066-1216). 
i aps. 


BurToN ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. 


By GEORGE 
[ Ready. 


“Professor Adams’s history is a straightforward, unvarnished record of events, with only such comments as are necessary to 
disentangle them from such expressions of opinion as the most phlegmatic of mortals could hardly be expected to abstain from. He 
is a good painter of character, and his portraits of Henry I., John, and Henry II. are excellent in their way.”—STANDARD. 


Vol. III. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1877). 
By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. With 3 Maps, 


Vol. X. 


(1760-1801). By the Rev. WitLIam Hont, M.A,, D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 


[Just published. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION 


[ Ready. 


“This admirable work is the first volume of a new series, the importance and value of which it is difficult to exaggerate. We 
regard the entire work with admiration. If continued with equal brilliancy, the series will be invaluable, and we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the present volume statesmanlike, scholarly, and erudite.”"—-NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal toa far larger circle than that of historical students only. The 
general reader will thoroughly enjoy refreshing his recoliections of the great events of those stirring times.” -ACADEMY. 

“The name of Dr. William Hunt on the title-page has deservedly come to be regarded as a guarantee of sound historical 
workmanship. His contribution to this important series of volumes cannot fail to enhance his reputation.”—ATHENZUM. 

“Dr, Hunt has given us one of the best works in the political history of this country during the last forty years of the 
eighteenth century which have yet appeared. The subject is a vast one, and great skill has been shown in eliminating the trivial fo 


make room for the vital."—-DAILY MAIL. 


*,* Full Prospectus on application. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CBNTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 368.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 368.; Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 80, 5s, net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols, 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and a partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 38 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. net, 


The Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT OIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 8 vols. 


crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


net each. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By his 
WIFE. With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures), and 3 ocher Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B,Se. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY 
EXTENDED (1903). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 37 Mapsand 6 Diagrams, 8yo, 15s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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THE “COUNTRY 


LIFE” LIBRARY. 





ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 
Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


LILIES for ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Written and Compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 33s. 6d. net. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “Wood and Garden.” 
peg ey Instructions and Hints on the Cultivation of Suitable Plants 
on Dr alls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks, 
aud Water Margins, With 133 Full-page Illustrations, large Svo, 
186 pp., buckram,’12s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


Edited by E, T. COOK. A Comprehensive Work for every Lover of 
the Garden. 624 pp., with about 600 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(THIRD EDITION.) 
(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. 





TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of the Garden. 12s, 6d. net. 


VOLS. I. and II. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


{ihe Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 Superb 
liustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick Art Paper, 
portraying in a-manner never before attempted the greatest and most 
interesting Gdrdens and Homes in England. £2 2s, net each. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. 
21s. net. 507 pp., size 10} by 7 gin. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES 
And Violets from Mountain and Plain. 


Written by.Several Authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of the 
Garden, Author of “ Trees and Shrubs,” &c. 3s. 6d, net. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. 3s, 6d. net, 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


Written by Experts, and Edited by E. T. COOK. 3s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIES IN 
DAIRY FARMING. 


A New and Important Work on Dairying, by ERNEST MATHEWS, the 
well-known Judge and Expert. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 3s. 6d. Net, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS. 


EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of “Mrs. Green,” “The Riggleses,” 


NOW READY, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 
25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Net per Vol.) 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


NOW READY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of 

JAMES EDWARD, SECOND EARL OF MALMESBOURY, 

with a Prefatory Memoir by his Great Grandson, 
THE FirtH Ear.. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 
10s. 6d. Net. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By T. F. DALE. 12s. 6d. Net. 


The Ficld.—‘“‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the 
minutest detail, and the book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The 
style in which the information is proffered gains for the author the confidence 
of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject comes the satis- 
faction, as t! lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo, It is given to few writers 
to thoroughly realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. 
In this Mr. Dale is particularly fortunate, for not only may the novice become 
initiated in what best concerns him, but the eens may find pleasure in 
digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind, 

“Regimental polo, elementary polo, and the training of the polo pony, each 
has its chapter, to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo 
and Team-play, certainly the most instructive message the book contains, and 
well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale gives detailed con- 
sideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the 
game. Umpires und referees are given their corner, aud many whvlesome 
words of advice are spoken to guide the fulfilment of their duties. 

“A very good chapter on the management and care of polo grounds will 
prove of service to the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the 
book closes with varied and complete information of polo in Australia and 
America; rules of England and India; a full-flelyed appendix of useful infor- 
mation; and last, but not least, a thoroughly eliicient index.” 


SHOOTING. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Not per Vol.) 


FISHING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
NOW READY.—IN TWO VOLUMES. 
With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Files. Over 250 Full- 





page Illustrations, with various Diagrams. 


25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Net per Vol.) 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirg,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C.; and by George Newnss, Ltd., 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C- 
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. Mill’s work is a book no Antarctic ee or scientist can afford to do without,” 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary Royal Geographical Society. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH 
POLE, by Dr. H. R. MILL, is 
the fifth volume of the Story of 
Exploration. This series was pro- 
jected with the idea of producing 
a collection of books dealing with 
the romance of travel and explora- 
tion in such a way that they would 
be of value to the Student and 
of interest to the general reader. 
That Dr. Mill in his latest volume 
has fully realised the ambition of 
the Editor and publisher is proved 
conclusively by the reviews, which 
not only accept this volume as 
“the standard work of reference 
on the subject,” but also pronounce 
its pages to be “as entrancing as 
the best novel.” As the MORNING 
Post says, “THE PRESENT 
VOLUME IS A TRIUMPHANT 
DEMONSTRATION OF HIS 
LITERARY INSIGHT & SKILL.” 








Ask your Bookseller to show you 
the five following volumes, or write 
Sor Illustrated Prospectus, 


THE NILE QUEST. 


Sir Harry JoHNsTON, G.C.M.G, K.C.B, 


THE PENETRATION 
OF ARABIA. 


D. G. Hoearta, M.A, 


FURTHER INDIA. 


HuaGu Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 
BASIN AND ITS 
BORDERLANDS. 
Dr. 8. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, 
Canada, 
THE SIEGE OF THE 
SOUTH POLE. 


H. R. Miuz, LL.D., D.Sc. 


Each Volume is fully Illustrated 
Srom Photographs, Drawings, and 
Diagrams, and contains a large 
Coloured Map. 


Demy 8v0, TSe Gs net per vol. 


The GLoseE says :—“ Among the 
many series at present before the 
public, none is fulfilling more 
admirably the purposes of its 
inception than that which, under 
the editorship of J. Scott Keltie, is 
telling ‘The Story of Exploration” 
in a succession of volumes prepared 
BY WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 
The publishers are bringing out the 
series with all attainable advantages 
in the way of get-up; and the illus- 
trations, as far as possible photo- 
graphic, are selected with the view 
of assisting to the utmost the com- 
prehension of the text.” 


“No pains seem to have been 
spared by the publishers in the 
production of this volume...... 
The motto of those responsible for 
this invaluable series is ‘Thorough.’ 
HOW THEY ARE PRODUCED 
AT THIS LOW PRICE IS A 
MYSTERY TO US.” 

— War Office Times. 





MR. Rf. £. 
THE PURSUIT OF 
THE PURSUIT OF 


THE PURSUIT OF 


“The character drawing is orpanaped finished, 
and some of the minor sketches are « 

by their excellence...... The writing is excellent, 
easy, and yet concise, and instinct throughout 
with the author’s peculiar humour—a humour so 
pleasing and satisfying that it is to be hoped that 
this first novel by him will be the forerunner of 
more on the same lines.”— World, 











MR. FAVIEL 
MR. FAVIEL 


“Mr. Vernéde is able, by his cleverness and 
wit, to keep up the interest of this chase from 
start to finish. He writes with just that light 
touch that is necessary......This most amusing, 
well-written book ends exactly as such a book 
should end—with a gasp and a laugh and a desire 
to read another story by Mr. Vernéde.”’ 

—Academy. 





VERNEDE’S FIRST 


MR. FAVIEL 6s. 


NOVEL 


has met with the instan. 
taneous success which 
its publisher anticipated. 


“The book is farce in design and comedy in 
detail, which is possibly the very highest praise 
that could be given to a volume which is meant 
to appeal strongly to our risible faculties at the 
same time that it gratifies our good taste.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 








A New Book by the Author of ‘*The Unequal Yoke,” that has been described by “The King ” as 


ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS OF 
AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


AS DUST 
AS DUST 


“Mrs, Penrose isa thinker as well as a novelist, 
and her new book provides ample proof of this. At 
the same time it plices her in the front rank of the 





women-writers of to-day, for the work it contains is 


that of the true literary artist.’”’— World. 


A WRITER TO BE 


IN THE BALANCE. 
IN THE BALANCE. 


“THIS NEW NOVEL CONFIRMS HER AS 





NOTED AMONG THE 


THE SEASON. 


Second Impression 


Ready Next Week. 
H. H. PENROSE. 
6s. 


By Mrs. 











“It will be a poor sort of reflection on popul 
taste (in the best sense) if Mrs. Penrose does not 
speedily come into a large kingdom. Her work is 

Fone nti. 


' 
a hundred times more genuine, more moving, © 





‘ RANKS OF OUR NEWER NOVELISTS.” 





— Bystander. 


stronger than most of that which wins a ready 

hearing. ‘As Dust in the Balance’ is a novel 

remarkable no less for finish than for strength. 2 
. Morning Leader. 

















London : 


ALSTON RIVERS, Limited, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 


TRAVEL AND GIFT BOOKS. 








1. EGYPT FROM BEHIND THE SOENES. 
NEW EGYPT. 
By A. B. DE GUERVILLE. Demy &vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. An intétesting record of travel 
= well-informed and witty Frenchman, fortified with introductions to the highest personages. 
e accounts of interviews with the Khedive and others will be found excellent reading, and the 
descriptive passages are full of life and colour. [Ready immediately. 

2. IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

THROUGH FIVE REPUBLICS OF 

ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, URUGUAY, AND VENEZUELA. By PERCY F. MARTIN, 

F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 128 Illustrations and 3 Maps, @ls. net. The Financial Times says :— 

‘*There certainly does not exist a work which presents in so — a@ form the latest 

Ame and commercial information of the leading countries of South America as ‘Through Five 
epublics.’ ” 

8. THE CATHEDRAL BOOK. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 

60 Coloured Plates after Water-Colour Drawings by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. Letterpress by 
GEORGE GILBERT. Ordinary Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. (Zdition de lume sold out 
before date of publication.) ‘The volume is one of those charming ones... called into existence 
by the modern improvements in colour printing .. Picturesquely but properly austere in fidelity 
to nature, and always a pleasure to look upon.”—Scotsman, 

4. JOURNEYS WITH THE MASTERS. 

ENGLISH HOURS. 

By HENRY JAMES. Other volames are:—‘‘A Little Tour in France” (Henry James), 
“Ttalian Journeys” (W. D. Howells), ‘‘ Castilian Days” (John Hay). 4 vols., cloth, in ¢ase, 
£2 net; half morocco, #3 Gs, net ; each vol., 1Os,net. “A series of literary snapshots...... 
bright and crisp.”—LBystander. 

5. ALL ABOUT ANIMALS. 

A BOOK OF MORTALS. 

Being a Record of the Good Deeds and Qualities of what Humanity is pleased to call the ‘‘ Lower 
Animals.” Collected by A FELLOW MORTAL (F. A. STEEL). What our Fellow Mortals are, 
and what they have done for Man, illustrated by modern instances, the dim myths of East 
and West, and by appropriate poem, fable, and anecdote. Crown 4to, 34 Full-page Illustrations, 
10s. Gc. net. 

6. A FASCINATING VOLUME OF LETTERS. 
RAVENSTONEDALE : cue uyves anp THEIR LETTERS. 
Transcribed by CATHERINE THORNTON and FRANCES MCLAUGHLIN. 1 vol, demy 8vv, 
8 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. . 

7. “A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE.”—AtTuHENazZUM. 

51 Coloured Plates after Drawincs a. ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s. net. ‘‘ An artistic 
— soeuan Among the Christmas books it will be hard to rival this delightful volume.”—The 
mes. 

8. “THE BEST STUDY OF THE MASTER EXTANT.”—Gvuarvian. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

By Sir WALTER ‘ARMSTRONG. Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English 
Art.” REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION, 52 Plates, royal 8vo, 15s. net. ‘No more worthy 
gift-book for a person of artistic tastes could well be found.”"—Guardian, 

9. THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


~ MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. REVISED AND ENLARGED PORTRAIT EDITION, 
demy 8vo, 72 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 7s. Gd. ‘A history of 
literature accompanied by illustrations is almost......a novelty......The portraits......increase the 
interest of the buck both for the dilettante reader and for the academic student.”—Birmingham 
Post. 


10. A POPULAR PLAY. 


11. 


LIGHTS OUT. 


The Play now being acted at the Waldorf Theatre. In Four Acts. By FRANZ ADA) 
a — , Author of “Jena or Sedan?” Price 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Uniform with ne 
‘inero’s ys. 


A DAINTY SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CHRISTMAS CARD. 


HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


SHAKESPEARE (40 vols.); TENNYSON (7 vols.); MATTHEW ARNOLD (2 vols.); S. T. 
COLERIDGE (1 vel.); PLAYS OF SHERIDAN (3 vols.); ESSAYS OF ELIA (2 vols.) Each 
volume, with Frontispiece and Introduction, 6d. net, cloth; 1s, net, leather. Can be sent any- 
where by post for One Penny. 


12. A BOOK FOR WOMEN. 


BEAUTY OF FIGURE. 


How to Acquire and Retain it by means of Easy and Practical Home Exercises. B 
PRIMROSE. Small crown Svo, with 72 Ulustrations from Photographs taken Pd, i i 
2s, Gd. net. eady shortly. 





BOOKS FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


&s. EACH, 


Maitland 
Major and Minor. 


By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “ 

Marten, Schoolboy,” and ‘Godfrey me 
Undergraduate.” ‘A RIPPING STORY’ was 

the enthusiastic verdict cf a twelve-year-old 

schoolboy friend to whose judgment we sub. 

= ‘ Maitland Major and Minor.’”—Cuurcy 
IMES, 





Kingdoms Curious. 


By MYRA HAMILTON. ‘A capital bock for 
presentation.” —FIELD, 


A Gay Dog. 


Pictured by CECIL ALDIN. “ Would delight 
the parents of the luckychild as much as the 
child.”—WosLp. 
Also A DOG DAY. Pictured by Cecil 
Aldin. Letterpress by Walter Emanuel, 


A New Edition of this remarkably successful 
book is Now Ready. 


HEINEMANN’S 
NEW NOVELSy,. 


Lawrence Mott 
JULES OF THE GREAT HEART: Free 
Trapper and Outlaw in the Hudson Bay 
Region in the Early Days. [ Dec, Sth. 


Marie Van Vorst 


MISS DESMOND. “A true and discerning 
study.”—'THE TIMES, 


George Moore 


THE LAKE. “So finely written that one must 
class it with prose poems.”—THE TIMKs, 


Nirs. Belloc-Lowndes 


BARBARA REBELL. 
“A fine novel.”—SPECTATOR. 


S. Macnaughtan 
A LAME DOG'S DIARY. “ Would make not 
only the proverbial cat Jaugh, but anything 
living that has asenge of humour.”—EVENING 
STANDARD. 











Myriam Harry 
THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEV. ‘“ Vivid 
cameos of Kastern life.”—MANCHESLEL COURIER. 


Lioyd Osbourne 
BABY BULLET: The Motor of Destiny, 
“A story in which excitement and amnsemeut 
run neck and neck to a finish.” BOOKSELLER. 


Bram Stoker 


THE MAN. ‘Head and shoulders above the 
average novel of the hour.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
[Second Inupression. 


Vv. Taubman-Goldie 


NIGEL THOMSON. “A story of Oxford—of 
absorbing interest —clever, incisive, fascinating.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





CUT THIS LIST OUT AND SEND 

IT TO YOUR LIBRARY. THESE 

ARE THE NOVELS ALL LONDON 
IS TALKING OF. 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FOR WINTER AND THE TOWN. 


A New Anthology by Mr. FE. V. LUCAS, 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN. A Little Book for the Urbane. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Messrs, Methuen announce that they now publish 


THE OPEN ROAD. 


A Little Book for Wayfarers. 


Feap. Svo, 5s. ; 


that this famous book has been reset, and that a large number of New Pieces have been added. 





SOCIAL 


CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By 


GEORGE PASTON. With over 200 Illustrations, imperial 4to. 
The price of this book before publication is £2 2s. net, which will be raised to £2 12s, 6d. net after publication. 
This book gives a general representative view of the social caricatures, including emblematical, satirical, personal, and humorous 


prints, of the eighteenth century. 


There are over 200 illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original 


drawings by Rowlandson. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. 


WHITTEN (“John o’ London” of 7. P.’s Weekly). 


By Joun Tomas Smite. Edited by Witrrip 
With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A good old book much quoted by writers on London in a modern dress. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by J. C. BAILEY, M.A. With 27 Illustrations, including 2 unpublished Designsby WILLIAM BLAKE, Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. nei, 


LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


a Plea for Reason in Education. 


By Kapva. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. 8S. Rosrson. With 


160 Plates in Collotype and one in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. 
net. [The Connoisseurs’ Library. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s: net. 

“Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 
pupils.” —Times, 


MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON AND HER 
TIMES. By Janet Aupis. With many Portraits and Dlustrations, demy 
$vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

A picture of a famous salon and of society in the last years of. the reign of 

Louis XV., the close of the courtly days of the ‘‘Old Régime.” 

“Many stirring incidents and a wealth of anecdote are to be found in this 
absorbingly interesting book.”—Sussex Daily News, 
With over 


MARY STUART. By Fuorence MacConn. 
40 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net. 

“The author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits complete 
balance of judgment. Her narrative is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of 
the picturesque. She is extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from 
the credulity into which sympathy is apt to run.”—Atheneum, 

“In Mrs. MacCunn’s book we find the real Mary Stuart and a display of the 
genuine historical temperament.”’—Manchester Guardun, 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Roz. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 

“ A volume which is sorely needed.”’"—Daily Mail. 
“Full of interest and instruction to collectors.”—Truth. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. 
Mirroy. With many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The careful studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English 
life a hundred years ago give Miss Mitton’s book a distinct value of its own.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 
“Of great intrinsic interest and presented in a pleasant setting.” 
—Morning Post, 
“ A remarkably entertaining, thoughtful, and charming book.” 
—Evening Standard. 


THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H. B. Bryys. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 

In this Volume the Author endeavours to portray one of ‘the most striking 
figures of modern times, and gathers up the biographical information scat- 
tered through the pages of works which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 

“It is the work of a writer whose main object is to discover and express 
the truth about his subject, to explain Whitman rather than to glorify = 
It is clear that Mr. Binns has spared no pains to learn all that he could about 
Whitman, and the information he gives us is often both curious andnew. He 
tells us a great deal that is little known, in England at any rate, about Whit- 
man’s early life.” —Times. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. 


By H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of 
“Charlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innzs. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Innes tells the tale of perhaps the most interesting era in English 
history ina remarkably clear, succinct, and attractive manner.”—Standard. 


MASTER WORKERS. By Haroup Becsiz. With 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
_ This book describes the methods, outlook, and views on work of many dis- 
tinguished personalities, including His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life, Times, Work, 
Sitters,and Friends. By Witt1am B, Bouton. With 40 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose 
remarkable personality, eminence as a painter, and the picturesque character 


whose times and acquaintances together provide a subject of great interest. 





THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J.C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Antiquary’s Books. 
“Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learning. Here, too, is a store of 
pg ener oe ag on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew 
80 well,”—Outilook. 


AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND: Impressions of an 
Australian m England. By J. H. M. Assorr, Author of “‘ Tommy Corn- 
stalk,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Delightfully breezy and unconventional, engaging frankness, and unques- 
tionable literary charm.”— World. 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. A Series of 
Observations on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk-eyed 
Crustaceans found in that Neighbourhood, with a List of the Species. By 
A. H. Partersoy. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank SouTu¢ats, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIVIERA. By 8S. Barine-Gounp. With many 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Luvoas. 
With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Herpert 
MarswaLt, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tf the success of a book of travels is to be measured by the travel fever it 
excites in the veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome.” 
—Athenzum, 
“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise = 
—Times, 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses 
and Sermons. By WatteR Locs, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ Most thoughtful and oy pyeae Neorg! yee and essays.""—Outlook. 
h. ° p +, 


“The sermons are those of a t t 1 insight and power.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


By Mrs. WittovGcHBr Hopeson, Author of “‘ How to Identify Old China.” 
With 40 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 6s, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Curozza-Money. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
A fascinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 
“ The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninter- 
esting page.”—Daily News. 
“Mr. Money earns our gratitude by the thoroughness and care with which 
he threads his way where it is so very easy to slip.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE STUDENT’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. By C. Grant Ronertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxoun., 
and J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.S.E., F.B.G.8. Quarto, 4s. 6d. net. 


This is an atlas to illustrate the historical development of the British 
Empire from the earliest times to the present day. The Atlas contains 64 
Maps, with numerous insets, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, a 
Historical Gazetteer, a Biography, and an Index. 


HOURS WITH RABELAIS. From the Translation of 


Sir T. Urqugart and P. A. Morrevx. With an Introduction by F. G. 
Stoxes, B.A. With a Portrait in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


AT INTERVALS. By B. W. HenpErsoy. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. 


A volume of academic verse. 
THE DOINGS OF ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by 
the “‘ Westminster” Orrice Bor. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are thoroughly 
recognisable, and the points are impossible to miss.”— Westminster Gazette, 
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THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 


A Series of Essays on IMPERIAL PROBLEMS and POSSIBILITIES 
BY FIFTY WRITERS 


Eminent in Letters, Commerce, Politics, and Action. 








The only authoritative survey of the Empire, its position and prospects, since ‘‘ PROBLEMS 
OF GREATER BRITAIN” appeared half a generation ago: but proceeding upon a more original 
and comprehensive plan than any study of Imperial questions ever previously attempted. 


From RUDYARD KIPLING’S stirring stanzas, ‘‘ THE HERITAGE,” opening “The Empire ang 
. the Century ” :— 
*Dear-bought and clear, a thousand year 
Our fathers’ title runs. 
Make we likewise their sacrifice, 
Defrauding not our sons!” 





“There are not wanting indications that a national crisis is upon us. The fiscal controversy, with all its Imperial importance, is 
but one aspect of the larger situation. With the rapid rise of formidable European Powers, the period of our insular predominance 
has been brought to an end.”—From the Introduction by the Editor, 


CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN. 


‘‘ Will the Empire celebrating one Centenary of Trafalgar survive for the next?” 


From the first sentence of the artiele, “The Maintenance of Empire: a Study in the Economics of Power,” which fills 75 pages, 
and offers the most thorough and searching investigation of the relations between Commerce and Politics yet written from the standpoint of 
Fiscal Reform, by 


J. L. GARVIN, Editor of “The Outlook.’’ 


The Free Trade view is forcibly presented by 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Editor of “The Spectator.” 
WRITERS. 


THE FIFTY WRITERS OF VARIOUS VIEWS WHO HAVE CO-OPERATED IN THE PAGES 
OF “THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY” REPRESENT, IT IS PERFECTLY SAFE TO SAY, 
THE STRONGEST TEAM OF CONTRIBUTORS EVER BROUGHT TOGETHER BETWEEN THE 
COVERS OF A COMPOSITE BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRE. 























W. F. MONYPENNY. | BERNARD HOLLAND. | JOHN BUCHAN. 
MECHANISM OF EMPIRE. 
HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. L. S. AMERY. The Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
: ye CARLYON BELLAIRS. J. HENNIKER HEATON. 
The Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE. The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN COLOMB. EVELYN CECIL. 
The Rt. Rev. the BISHOP of STEPNEY. | Major-Gen. Sir EDWARD HUTTON. | RICHARD JEBB. 
NATIONS IN MAKING. 
The Hon. CLIFFORD SIFTON. BENJAMIN SULTE. G. G. ROBINSON. 
Principal PETERSON. The Hon. B. R. WISE. Sir GODFREY LAGDEN. 
Prof. ROBERTSON. The Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN. Col. OWEN THOMAS, 
JOHN. W. HILLS. The Hon. W. P. REEVES. E. B. SARGANT. 
G. R. PARKIN. F. EDMUND GARRETT. LIONEL PHILLIPS. 
REALMS IN TRUST. 
Col. Sir FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND. Sir HENRY A. BLAKE. EWART S. GROGAN. 
Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. Sir F. W. R. FRYER. Lady LUGARD. 
Col. Sir THOMAS HOLDICH. VALENTINE CHIROL. Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir EDWIN H. H. COLLEN. | Sir ELDON GORST. Sir FREDERICK LUGARD. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir DAVID BARR. Sir WILLIAM E. GARSTIN. Sir CHARLES ELIOT. 
THEODORE MORISON. The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL. Sir ALFRED LEWIS JONES. 





An ENCYCLOPEDIA of the best political thought and knowledge of our time; yet written exclusively by men 
who have seen what they describe and whose reminiscences and experience give to many of the most valuable chapters a 
personal colour which makes them as absorbing as a novel. 


EXHAUSTIVE, INDISPENSABLE. Among books about the Empire, 
THE BOOK is 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 


Price 21s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BO 


OKS. 


0990006060600000000000000000000000 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK. 


THE HIGH-ROAD OF EMPIRE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 47 Water-colour Drawings and numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches made in India. 


Dy A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. Dedicated by gracious permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. net, 


(Also a Limited Editien on large paper at £2 2s. net.) 


This is a companion volume to Mr. Hallam Murray's “‘On the Old Road through France to Florence,” which met with 
great success last year. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 


OF SAMUEL SMILES. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Dr. Smiles relates the story of his life with the grace and charm which are notable features of the numerous works he has given to the world...,...always 


an entertaining and instructive companion.”—Birmingham Post. 





THE MILITARY 


LIFE OF H.R.H. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Written under the authority of the late Duke from Documents in his own possession. By Colonel WMLLOUGHBY VERNER, Assisted 


by Captain ERASMUS DARWIN PARKER. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


“The book will also increase the respect, already high, in which the Duke’s memory is held among all those who have any knowledge of the history of 


ilitary administration during the 
ps ogy We have said enough to indicate the great interest of these volumes 


ueen’s reign. The ‘devotion to his profession,’ which was commonly attributed to him, is shown to be no empty 


, and to show that the Duke was a devoted, strenuous, and by no means unen- 


fightenea soldier who worked hard for the interests of the Queen, the Country, and the Army.”—Times, 
“The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke have been scattered, we hope for ever, by these pages; in them, too, the value the Army we upon 


him is shown to have been justified. We congratulate the authors on the manuer in which they have accomplished their task, and send our 


wishes after the volumes they have launched,’’—Saturday Review. 


arty good 





TRANSVAAL 


PROBLEMS: 


Some Notes on Current Politics) By LIONEL PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“A most candid and yet armgeinetie survey, scrupulously moderate in tone, and yet inspired with an optimism which is all the more effective in that it is 


go free from rhetoric. For any 
many well-meaning people are apt to miss.” —Times. 


rogressive politician during the next few months these chapters will be invaluable. Mr. Phillips sees quite clearly what 


“A book of vital importance to any student of the African problems.’’—Ouftook. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF QUIET.” 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square 


demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


A SHORT DAY’S WORK. Orginal 


Verses, Translations from Heine, and Prose Essays. By MONICA 
PEVERIL TURNBULL. A New Edition. With Additional Pieces and 
a Portrait in Photogravure of the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Ready next week. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Rooks 9-16. Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, Author 
of *‘ Latin Literature.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Books 1-8 Already Published. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION; 


or, Folk Tales and Primitive Thought. By the Rev. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
Published for the Government of India. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of 


Public and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs ef the British in Bengal 
during the Reign of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. HILL, late Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net each vol, 


THE ‘BOOK OF THE . 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), President of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station; First President of the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 
Issued with the authority of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee, 
With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE RED-HAIRED WOMAN. Her 


Autobiography. By Miss LOUISE KENNY. 


BEAUJEU. By H. C. Baitzy, Author of 


“My Lady of Orange,” &c. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT AND WHAT IT MAY 

LEAD TO. Sir Harry H. Jounsron, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE BRITISH FRONTIER TOWARDS RUSSIA. The Right 
Hon. Sir Cuarntes W. Ditse, Bart., M.P. 
UNDERGROUND JACOBITISM. R. E. FRANCILLON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. A. C. Benson. 
TO THE LAMP-BEARERS. EpeEN PHILLPOTTS. 
SEALIAN PAINTING IN THE PRADO GALLERY. 
UTTON, 
THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN 
ACT. Sir Artuor T. F. Cray, Bart. 
INDIVIDUALISM IN THE RANKS. “ Ex-Non.-Com.” 
FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW: 
SOME ANOMALIES. A.Lrrep FELLows. 
THE KHUNAPUR MURDER. T. Hart-DAvIEs. 
THE LARK. Sir Frank T. MARZIALS, C.B, 


EDWARD 


SCHOOL. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
DECEMBER. 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Mother Tongue.—I. By J. C. Sropart, 
M.A.—II. By Geratpine Hopeson, B.A. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. Du Pré Denntne, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
SCHOOL BUILDING REGULATIONS, By L. Core Coryrorp. 
EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 7 

OUR LEADERS.—XXIV. David Stow. 

A PLEA FOR A BROADER TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By H. Bompas 


miTH, M.A. 
CONCERNING SCHOOL STORJES. By Turopore Watronp, M.A. 
A PIONBER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—VI. By tho Rev. H. Kryesmitn 
OORE, DD. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mr. Adkins’s “Tekel.’’ 
= — ” AND “FORCE” IN MATHEMATICS. By T. Percy Nowy, M.A., 
IC, 


TRAINING IN FORESTRY AT OXFORD. By J.C. Mepp, M.A. 
GERMAN SCHOOLS.-1, Their Recent Devel 

_— eir Recent Development.—II. Th 
Manifesto. By A. J. Presstanp, M.A. - Bremen 


conn eee APERS. Hooligans at the Universities. 





ON THE,LINE. 
AFACE OF CLAY. Cuaps. 1-3. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


S 
| REVIEWS. 


R_H. HIBBERT’S SCHEME FOR RELIGIOUS INST 
CHOOLS. By T. D. Hatt, M.A. aoe, 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 





NEW BOOKS at the LIBRARIES 
and BOOKSHOPS. 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. 
By THomas WzentwortH Hiaarnson. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


A book of reminiscences by the friend of almost 
all the eminent Americans of the last half-century. 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. 


The Life, and a Selection from the 
Letters, of Hely Hutchinson Almond, 
M.A. By BR. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND 


PRIESTLY GOVERNMENT. By 
Henry Beitr. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. 
By Henry M. Trouuorz. With 
Frontispiece, 16s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MILKY WAY. By the late Larcap10 
Hearn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
GODS. Japanese Folk-Lore Tales. 
By Auice M. Bacon, Author of “A 
Japanese Interior,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 




















CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By Gasrizet Hanoravx. Translated 
from the French. Vol. II. (1873-1875) 
now ready, 15s. net. 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS. 


By Agnes Reprruier, Author of 
“Compromises,’ &. Crown 8vo, ds. 
net. 


IMPERIALISM. By Joun A. 
Hopson. New Revised Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. By 
Professor OutrvER Exton. Illustrated 
with Portraits, &c. Complete Biblio- 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WAYS OF NATURE. By 


Joun Burrovens. Crown 8vo, with 
a Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


A Political Biography. By Bzngamin 
Disraruir. With an Introduction by 
Cuartes Wuisiry. Demy §8vo, 
6s, net. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT 
WORLD. By Grorcs StzpHen Goop- 
SPEED, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Chicago. 
With numerous Illustrations, many in 
colour, Maps, and Plans, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 























FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
With a Coloured Portrait, and numerons other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ One of the most valuable biographies of recent years......, So important 
are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and biographies of Lady Hamil. 
ton are at once reduced to the second rank.” 


The British Weekly says:—‘ An altogether admirable work, a book of absorbing interest and sterling 
merit......A history as trustworthy and good of the life of Lady Hamilton as will ever be written,” 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


The Daily News says:—‘‘He has produced not mercly a book of poignant human interest, but an 
historical document of the first importance. He has had access to new and important sources of 
information, and has cleared up many hitherto doubtful points.” 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Her career was unique in its romantic episodes and sensational incidents 
and never before, we think, has that career been so well exploited as in the volume before us.. ... We py. 
the fullest tribute to the charm of his style, the vividness of his narrative, and the closeness of hig 
research.” 





—————. 


Next Week’s Books. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


BAKU: an Eventful History. 


By J. D. HENRY. 
Introductory Note by Sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, D.Sc, F.R.S.E. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Has an interest for all engaged in the multifarious branches of the world’s oil business. An opportune 
contribution to the technical and trade literature of the industry,and the only work of the kind pub- 
lished since the late Charles Marvin gave to the British public his vividly descriptive account of the 
Baku petroleum industry. Describes the origin, early history, progress, and condition of the industry up 
to the time of the massacres, and contains a mass of Statistical, Trade, and Technical Infermation of 
unquestionable value to Oil Men and Engineers. In it the story of the romance and finance of a great 
industry is told. 





SCARABS. An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian 


Seals and Signet Rings. By Percy E. NewBerRy. Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, 
18s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. By G. T. Srepuensoy, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A FANTASY OF FAR JAPAN. By Baron Suvz- 


maTsvU, Author of “The Risen Sun.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 





THE CENTENARY EDITION 


of 


EMERSONS COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


12 Vols. 6s. net per vol. 


The INTRODUCTION has been written by the editor, EDWARD WALDO EMERSON, 
who has given in brief compass a fresh and authoritative account of his father’s life 
and work. 


The TEXT is that of the Riverside Edition, and contains much MATERIAL 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, collected and revised by Mr. J. Elliot Cabot. ° 


With Complete Index, and 5 Photogravure Portraits. 





Complete Catalogue, New List, and separate Prospectuses sent post-free on application. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 St. James Street, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
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A MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


i iew says :—‘‘ An agreeable volume of reminiscences written by a leisurely gentle- 

asrind can be cordially recommended to all who enjoy the society of a good conversationalist and 
sportsman of the older generation.” 

The Standard says:—‘ A most delightful miscellany, in which there is something for every class of 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 


The Spectator says :—' One of the most delightful books that have been published for a long time.” 
The Manchester Guardian says :—“‘ We know few pleasanter books of this agreeable kind. than the 
one Mr. Shand has given us.” 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 


rea' 





PAX BRITANNICA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By FRANCIS P, FLETCHER-VANE, 


Knight Commander of the Military Order of Christ; late Captain General Staff, 
South Africa, R.G.S. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mall Gazette says :—“ In some points of view, perhaps, it may rank as the best book about the war 
yet fon bag Since it was inovitable that grievances should remain, and many of them be just grievances, 
one can only be thankful that this account should have been written by a cool and reasonable observer 
of Mr. Fletcher Vane’s class. His book is a plea for fair and square dealing as not only the honourable but 
the politic thing. He has told the story of the war and some of its consequences. For the general 
reader the book throws a very dry and interesting light on the practical difficulties of soldiering and 
on South African politics, This is a very candid and fair-minded book,” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 


NATIONS (1870-1900). 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. net. 
[Second Impression. 


on, in the Morning Post, says:—‘‘ Dr. Rose has not only read widely, but has 
ane ee Sen. which are well Walanced. "the volume is valuable ona storehouse’ of facts, 
conscientiously ascertained.” 

Mr. Justis McCartuy, in the Daily Chronicle, says :—‘* Well set forth in vivid and picturesque style, 
as well as with close historical accuracy. Dr. Rose paints a picture as well as he tells a story, and some 
of the great figures who pass through this era are made to live and move before us...,... Suggestive and 
fascinating pages.” 





SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES: 
A Series of Studies in Temperament. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. James Dovatas, in the Star, says:—‘ The vicissitudes of experience in these ‘Spiritual Adven- 
tures’ are not the vicissitudes of the saints. Theyare the vicissitudes of the sinners. Yet they are 
none the less real, for in them all the sting of personal memory pierces their objective form, They are 
nearly all dissecti of the thetic temperament. The conflict of wills in tiem is chiefly a conflict 
between the love of art and the love of woman.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ All are individual, sincere, and arresting, presenting in different 
phases and disguises the attitude and experience of an author who is at once fascinated and baffled by 
the mystery of man’s purpose and being.” 








A PICTURE-BOOK FOR “GROWN-UPS.” 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. By E. Boyp 
Smrrn. A book of 26 Full-page and Double-page Illustrations in Colour, with 
Pictorial Title-page and Cover Design and Descriptive Text by the Artist, large 
oblong, 6s. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





EXTINCT ANIMALS. By 


E. RAY LANKESTER,F.R.S. With over 
200 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By Franx 
E. Bepparp, M.A. Oxon. F.RS,, 
F.Z.8., &c. IIlustrated by Gambier 
Bolton and Winifred Austen, extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WILD WINGS: Adventures 


of a Camera-Hunter on Land and Sea. 
By Hersert K. Jos. Profusely 
Illustrated from 160 Photographs, 
square 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN THE MARCH AND 
BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 
A. G@. BRADLEY, Author of “Canada 
in the Lake District,’ &c. With 
numerous Sketches of the Country by 
W. M. MEREDITH, royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN 
MEXICO. By O. WitttAm BEEBE. 


With numerous [Illustrations from 
Photographs, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


CANADA IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. By A. G. Brap- 
LEY. New and Cheaper Edition. Fully 
Illustrated, 5s, net. 


BLUE GRASS AND RHODO- 
DENDRON: Stories of Outdoor 
Life in Kentucky. By Joun Fox, 
Author of “The Little Shepherd of 
Ena Come.” Fully Illustrated, 
6s, ne 


BURFORD PAPERS, A Series 
of Letters between Samuel Crisp and 
his Sister. Edited by W. H. Hurron, 
B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


WASPS, SOCIAL & SOLI- 
TARY. By G. W. and ExizAsBertu G.. 
PECKHAM. With an Introduction by 
JOHN BURROUGBS, and numerous IIlus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


Mr. Thompson Seton’s Christmas 
Book. 


MONARCH, the Big Bear. 
By the Author of “The Lives of the 
Hunted,” &. With over 100 Drawings 
by the Author in Half-tone and Line, 
5s. net. 


Sir Henry Seton Karr says in Vanity Fair :— 
‘* Mr. Thompson Seton can chain the attention of 
his readers and carry them along with him in 
sympathetic interest for his animal heroes... There 
is a human quality about the whole story that makes 
it quite impressive. The book is charmingly and 
characteristically illustrated,” 

The Daily Express says:—‘‘A more charming 
and pathetic animal —_ was never written, even 
by + sympathetic student of wild life, Thomp- 
son Seton.” 


The Academy says:— A most entertaining and 
engrossing story, and should charm the hearts of 
old and young alike.” 





The above form a Selection from the Seasor’s Books published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


and CO,, LTD., of 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
Prospectus of each book will be sent post-free on application, 


Complete Catalogue, New List, and 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKs 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY HOLMAN HUNT. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. 
With 40 Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. [ Tuesday 





NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GLEANINGS FROM 


VENETIAN HISTORY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. : 
With 225 Illustrations by JosePpH PENNELL. 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 21s, net. [ Tuesday, 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. New Work by the Author of “Manchu and Muscovite.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR _ EAST. 


By B. L, PUTNAM WEALE, 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. [Tuesday 





New Book by 


———_ 


Lord Avebury. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS, 


By Lord AVEBURY. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 15s. net. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 


With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s, net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE—“ Apart from the self-revelation and the political drama of the book—to all of which no quotation could do 
justice—there are delightful personal reminiscences...... Mr. O’Brien’s book leaves the impression of a vivid and exceptional personality,” 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THEY. With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. Towns- 


END. Demy 8vo, 6s. , 


THE ARMY OF A DREAM. Reprinted from 


“Traffics and Discoveries.” Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By 


Hersert A. Evans, With Illustrations by Freperick L, Gricas. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA BY DAVID 
LOGGAN, 1690. 


A Reproduction. in Folio with Plates averaging 11 by 9 inches, with the scarce 
Portrait cf the Duke of Somerset in Photogravure. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, Life of Loggan, and Description of each View, by J. W. 
Crank, M.A., F.S.A., Begistrary of the University. £2 2s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION (9th Thousand). 


KIPPS. 
KIPPS. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of “Love and Mr. Lewisham.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPEAKER.—“ The book is a continuous feast of comedy....... It cannot fail 
to win Mr. Wells a wider audience.” 

QUEEN.—“ Likely to be the most popular of Mr. Wells’s recent books....... 
A notable addition to our fiction.” 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 
tion by Austin Dopson and Illustrations by Huex THomson. Crown 6&vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE. YOUNG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 
THE SCHOOL.” 





MICKY. By Evetyn Suarp. Iilustrated by H. M. 
Brocx. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
OUTLOOK.—“ A delightful story for boys and girls, by a very clever writer.” 


THE DWARF’S SPECTACLES, and other 


Fairy Tales. Told by Max Norpav. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND, 


By Hersert Pavu. In 5 vols. Vol. IV., 1875-1885, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
*«* Previously published :—Vols. I.-III. 8s. 6d. net each, 





VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By W. J. Courtnorg, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. Vol. V.— ‘ 
tutional Compromise of the Eighteenth Cent 3 Effects of fo an 
Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline; the Early Romantic Renaissanca 
8vo, 10s. net. : 

*," Previously Published :—Vols, I.-IV. 10s. net each. 








CHEAPER REISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. 


By Hatiam, Lorp Tennyson, late Governor-General of Australia, i 
Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. - ei 





CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 


By his Son, ArtHUR Westcott. Abridged Edition. Extra Crown 8vo 
8s. 6d. net. ‘ 





BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Atrezp 


ArngER. Edited by the Rev. Canon Bexrcuine. 2 vols. Crown 8vo 
15s. net. F 





STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


By ReGrnaLp BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., F.S,A., M.A. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 





IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 


By James Outram. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. 


With all the Original Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each, 
JACK HINTON. Illustrated by Px1z. 





Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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